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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


‘PROBABLY of all the religions of the world which have exerted 
a wide influence over a considerable portion of mankind, Bud- 
dhism is the most pessimistic. Indeed, from the Western point 
of view, it seems hard to understand how a religion which held 
out so little hope and prospect of happiness could: have exerted 
so- far-reaching an influence on the human race. It is certainly 
rot a religion to make appeal to the prevailing spirit of the 
Western Feri The need for prayer in time of distress to 
some Higher Power has been a lever by which other religions 
have drawn large masses of mankind into their 
folds, but Buddhism substitutes contemplation for 
prayer.* The Divinity of the Buddhist is too far 
away and his very Existence seems too dubious for an 
appeal to evoke response. Itis doubtless going too far to conten 
with Professor Rhys Davids and others who take an extreme 
in this matter, that the founder of this religion was an atheist 
Rather, ‘we may put him down as the first and greatest of th 
“agnostics. He would not deny, but neither would ae 
* The Buddha and his Doctrine, by C. T, Strauss. | 1 
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: and if he would have declared with David, ‘‘ The fool hath 

a said in his heart ‘ There is no God, ”?” he would probably have 

` also maintained the exact conve. Throughout his life he 
refused to aiobuss metaphysical speculations, and the origin of 


the universe and the problem of the First Cause, as presumably 2 


the greatest of these, was a subject on which he resolutely turned 
his back. If, he contended, people started investigating insoluble 
problems of this kind, they would have no time left for anything 
else in life. The solution of sach questions did not, he main- 
tained, lead to real knowledge or enlightenment. The innum- 
erable gods of Hinduism he looked upon as rather a hindrance 
than a help to the practice of true virtue. He regarded all as 
subject to the universal law of causality, and while admitting that 
they might exist, maintained that if so they were merely in the 
nature of supermen who had not the power to recompense or punish. 
~ The universe, he held, was ruled by an inexorable law, and 
all the Pantheons of all the nations were subservient to this 
law, even as the human race itself. “ All things,” he taught, 
“ were transitory, all sorrowful, and all unreal and without sub- 
stance.” As life was full of sorrow and suffering, the best thing 
ai man could do was to so order this existence that 
ee he might escape from the wheel of birth and death, 
at the _earliest-possible-moment. In order to do 

OF š ; 3 
SENCE. this he must, in the words of the poet, “ dote on 
nothing” on the physical plane. “There are two 
extremes,” he preached, “ which he who strives for deliverance 


the passions andensual pleasures, is base, degrading and worth- 


painful, vain, and unprofitable.” Only the middle path avoids 
these two false tracks, and opens the eyes, leading to wisdom, 
deliverance, enlightenment, and Nirvana. The cause of suffering 
he regarded as the craving for existence and enjoyment, as this 
leads to renewed births by which the passions may be;,gratified 
and the craving for pleasure assuaged. It is clear, then, that 
the Buddha accepted the doctithe of metempsychosis or rein- 
carnation. As, however, he maintained that all‘is 
transitory and jimpermanent, he felt himself unable 
to admit the permanence of the personality. This 
he described as being composed of “tHe body, 
sensations, perceptions, conformations, and con” 
se sciousness,” and taking them one by one he dis- 

Se them all as impermanent and unreal. He deduced from 


THE 
BUDDHA’S 
VIEWS ON 

METEM- 
= PSYCHOSIS. 


should avoid. Ore extreme, the craving for the satisfaction of . 


less. The other extreme, asceticism and self-mortification, „is _ 


f 
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i “Tn its strange plot of the rein- | Briefly summed up, it is the story | 
ki carnation of the soul of a murdered | of a passionate woman’s soul in i 
Malay girl in three other women, | successive incarnations told in an “ i 
is both tragic and passionate. The | extraordinarily convincing way. | 
final episode, that of Elissa and | But there is another soul in the i> 
the two brothers, is indeed a very | book besides the human one, the Be | 
moving picce of work. In the | soul of the jungle, and I doubt if í 
tension of its unrelieved gloom, in | the bigness of it has ever been so | 
its atmosphere of the hot jungle | impressively brought out before,” | 
and of violent fatal love and | —Referee. Í 
jealousy it reaches a high pitch of “There is a mystic charm about a 
real tragedy.” —Daily Mail. this story that is decidedly fas- Í 
“A strangely arresting book. | cinating.”—Truth. | 
; i 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, LONDON, W.1. l 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH : 3i 


“this the conclusion that the personality, being composed of these 
five skandhas or groups, must also itself be impermanent, com- 
paring it in a parable to a cart. As the cart consists of different 
e parts—the body, the wheels, the shafts, etc.—and there is no cart 
apart from a combination of these parts, so also the personality 
he held to be made up of these five groups, which only for con- 
venience’ sake are called the personality of an individual. They 
are, in short, in a state of continual flux, and as the so-called 
immortal soul does not exist without its attributes, all of which 
are impermanent, immortality properly speaking cannot be 
predicated of it. While, therefore, accepting the doctrine of 
Í ‘reincarnation, the Buddha does not admit the continuity of the 
1 4 one life. At each reincarnation he holds that a new being arises, 
’ and that this process of arising and dissolving repeats itself as 
i long as the desire for physical life, which is its cause, persists. 
l The following is the parable in dialogue by which the Bud- 
dhists explained their views on the problem of personality. 


| 
i 
: 
i 
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When some one lights a candle, can it burn during the whole night 2 
Yes. 
Is the flame in the first watch the same as in the second ? 
No. 

oj Is the flame during the second watch the same as in the third ? 
No. 


Then, are there different flames burning in the different watches ? 
No. The flame nourished by the oil in the same lamp burns through £ 
the whole night. The same process occurs with living beings. One dies. = 
Another is born. Without interruption one existence follows another oe 

_ ‘just as the moments of consciousness during life also follow each other. 


during one life-time does not remain. It is all, as the Greek 
philosopher Heraclitus would have said, in a state of flux. The 
man who dies is not the same man who is born, and when he is 
“(> reborn he is again and, even to a greater extent, a different 
A individual. This idea of the impermanence of the + 


| 
i 
| 
l 
| 
i | Thus according to Buddhist doctrine even the individuality 
i 
4 


nae ego is a familiar one to all students ‘Of modern 3 
MANENCE metaphysics and has been the battle-ground for 
coe much recent philosophical discussion, the views 


of the Buddha being still, as of old, hotly maintained z 
and hotly denied. The sense of isdividuality, then, accor ng 
to this creed, is an illusion, but if it is an sions whe in- 

eee 


2 


a alluded to, i ts 
= against any such idea. If it be true, the mar # 
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acquire a competence so that he may be in a position to rest 
and enjoy himself in his old age, is really acting altruistically, 
for he is accumulating weath and the means of enjoyment in 
order that another may reap it, for the one who reaps in old © 
age is not the one who sows. This is sound logic, but it is obvi- | C 
ously a reductio ad absurdum of Buddhistic doctrine. | 
i ‘Then, again, though the Buddha inculcates the necessity | 
p of eschewing worldly pleasures in order to avoid the necessity | 
of rebirth and the sufferings it entails, he seems to overlook | 
the fact that the recompense of Nirvana will not fall to him who | 
renounces the pleasures of this life, but rather to another who | 
inherits the reward earned by the merits of his predecessor or | 
forerunner in the procession of existences. The advantage to be l. 
gained by the individual who makes the sacrifice, E 
d 


ONAIN though stressed by the Buddha, is not obvious in 
ane logic. He again is playing the part of altruist for 


the benefit of another, for the eventual gain is not 
his own. What again is it that seeks release from this world 
of suffering, if there is no actual individuality concerned, but 
only a flux of changing sensations, perceptions, and conscious- 
ne ness, all of which are equally impermanent? It is not indeed 
a clear for whose sake the great effort of renunciation is to be 
made. The Buddha teaches us, indeed, that the Noble Eight- 
fold Path, if strictly followed, will lead to the thirst which causes 
rebirth being gradually annihilated. This Noble Eightfold Path 
is described as consisting of “right views, right aspirations, 
right speech, right deeds, right livelihood, right endeavour, right 
mindfulness, and right concentration.” But we are bound to 
ask, in the legal phrase, Cui bono ? Whom does it advantage if 
there is no real ego in the question ? 

The goal of attainment is Nirvana, and disputes have been 
interminable as to the exact meaning of this word, and whether _” 
it actually signifies annihilation or the peace that passeth under- ~ 
standing. “At least the literal translation of the word is “ going | A 
out,” as, for instance, the going out of a lamp for want of oil. : 
Some have answered this question that it is really 
greed, hatred, and illusion, the three forces of 
2 egotism, that go out, and are extinguished. But 
is it not rather the five skandhas of which the personality 
oh onsists, and without which there is nothing, as, according 
atO e teaching of the Buddha, there is no self apart from^ 

i When the problem of immortality was posed to 
Buddha was elusive. But surely there is a logical 


i 
f 
{ 


WHAT IS 
_ NIRVANA ? 
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, l conclusion to his thesis, even though he himself eluded it. 
n | That the precepts of Buddhism are highly moral nobody, I ~ 
oe | suppose, will dispute. But I confess it appears to me that the 
ee | e incentive to lead the life of self-sacrifice inculcated is far to 
| seek. Here are the precepts * : 
y f I vow not to kill (this applying not only to men, but also to animals) ; 
y | I vow not to take that which is not given to me voluntarily ; 
k j I vow not to do any wrong sexual acts ; 
j I vow not to lie; J 
o I vow not to take intoxicants or stupefying drugs. 
E l Whoever, we are told, undertakes to observe these five pre- 
x cepts, and pronounces the formula of refuge, proclaims himself ; 
; E ‘a Buddhist. Here is the formula of refuge (or threefold jewel) : : 
a l “I take my refuge in Buddha; I take my refuge in the 
Doctrine; I take my refuge in the Order.” 
4 | Surely whatever may be said for or against Buddhism, one 
i thing may be affirmed with confidence in regard to this religion 
a! beyond all others: that in its case virtue is its own reward. 
s There are certain striking resemblances between Buddhism 
i | and Christianity, but we also find startling contrasts. Both 
d +. were in the nature of a revolt against a religion that concerned. =- 
e | ~ itself more with ceremonies, rituals, and sacrifices than with the 
t- | moral code, and the leading of the higher life. In the one case 
S | 


it is true the revolt was against a polytheistic . = 5 

h | Sue REM religion that detected the action of deities in all 
> | AND CHRIS" yatural phenomena, and in which the multiplica- 
t Í PANIES ction of gods and goddesses had been reduced to 
| perhaps a greater absurdity than in any other known religion ; 

if d whereas, in the case of the Jews, monotheism was not a bone 
A: of contention, even the modification implied by the trinitarian 

n jA . „doctrine not having emerged in the earliest days of Christianity. 
| ` But in the main the reaction against the accepted creed was of 

ae _ a similar kind. It was in each case in the nature of an-eppeal 


2 2g i +” for a simpler form of worship, and a revolt against = 
l. | YOE the priestcraft of the day. “ Not through ritual, as 
y ee ne but through righteousness,” proclaimed the Bud- — $ 


; dha, was the road to’ Nirvana. Wealth in both 
it í BUI cases was consincred à hindrance rather than a 


y i E help. Theadvicelof Jesus to the young nobleman, oy, 
g 4 = - « Go and sell all thou hast and give to the poor,” — 
no Sa NESS. would have been echoed by Gautama. “ The pur 
onni “in heart,” said Jesus, “ shall see God.” “ To omit all bad actio 

al * From the Dhémmapdda. 
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to do all possible good, to purify one’s heart, that is the | 
i ` religion of the Buddha,” said Assaji. “ Iam the way, the truth, ! s 
i and the life,” said the Christ. “ The knower of the truth is | 
i liberated, having given up all attachments, because for him all | 
i imaginings and all ideas relating to self and mind have been 
i rooted out,” teaches the Buddha. The Buddha, we are told, | 
g “does not prize the gifts given to him, but those given to the i 
poor,” and “he who desires to honour me, let him nurse the | 
sick.” “I was sick and ye visited me,” says the Christ in dis- 
tinguishing those who were his disciples from the followers of 
the Pharisees. ‘‘ With a pure heart and full of love, I will treat 
others as myself,” says the Buddha. “ Love thy neighbour as | 
thyself ” is the second great commandment of the law, according E 
to the Christ. l 
To the Buddha, however, life was an unmixed evil, and the | 
whole aim of his teaching was to eliminate suffering by escaping 
rebirth. From the Christian standpoint such an aim would 
appear cowardly if not degrading. The whole outlook expressed 
in the saying of the Christ, “ In the world ye shall have tribu- 
lation; but be of good courage, I have overcome the world,” 
breathes an entirely different spirit. Suffering according to 
Christ was a means to an end, and that end was the building 
up and purification of the soul. If his disciples were to be 
tried “ even as gold is tried in the fire,” it was in order that 
they might attain spiritual strength and purification, and not 
with the merely selfish object of getting rid of the discomforts 
and pain of existence. : 
“Overcome the angry one by love,” says the Buddha. “Tove 
. your enemies,” says the Christ. The dutiesinculcated are similar, 
but it can hardly be disputed, I think, that the Christian con- A 
Ja 


ception is the higher and nobler one, To the Christian God is / te 
Sarat eee Love, and the source and motive of true Christianity _/ : 
: Rae are everywhere found in the love of one’s neighbour | 


rather than in the idea of spiritual advantage. — 


CHRISTI aeS 
HRISTIAN One can hardly imagine the Buddha as saying, 


b IDEAS, a i 
“igs TET Suffer the little children to come”unto me, for 
DANAE of such is the kingdom of heaven,” and it is scarcely 


necessary to dbserve that the constant references | 

of Jesus to a loving Heavenly Father are the poles asunder from 
the Buddhist conception of deity. ; ; 

-= Much, however, as the teaching of Christ differed in essential 

look from that of the Buddha, modern Western thought 

om it far more widely. Contrast the saying of Goethe, 
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“when near his death, “ God must give me another body,” with 


the main aim of Buddhism, to escape from the physical plane 
in every shape or form. The modern idea of the value of life 
is that expressed or quoted by Tennyson, when he says, 


I hold it true, with him who sings, 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 


Life, in short, is looked upon as-a sort of school of pro- 
bation, through the experiences in which the character may be 
built up, these experiences, pleasurable or otherwise, being 
regarded as a means of growth and an aid to the development 


- of the higher self. No such thought permeates the Buddhistic 


creed. Growth is not aimed at, but liberation 


_ EVOLUTION from the bondage of the flesh. Nor is this idea 


eee confined to modern thought. The Christianity of 
FON St. Paul recognized in the sufferings of this life a 


means of attaining “ to the measure of the stature 
of the fullness of Christ.” Hence we find permeating the whole 
Buddhist creed an atmosphere not simply of Christian resignation, 
but of hopelessness and a sense of the vanity of all human 
endeavour. Doubtless much of this is attributable to climatic 
influences, which discouraged effort and made resignation the 
most obvious and easiest of the virtues. A sense of fatalism per- 
meates the system just as it doesin the case of Mohammedanism, 


.though there is nothing in the Buddhist conception of Nirvana 


that corresponds to the sensual pleasures of the Mohammedan 
paradise. : 

-° Needless to say, there is no gratitude in Buddhism to the 
Creator for His gift of life—life itself being regarded as a curse 
rather than as a blessing—and the sentiments expressed by the 
poet Henley in his enthusiastic praise of life on earth (apart from 
all considerations of its possible continuance hereafter) would 
appear almost worse than mockery to the devout Buddhist. 

Praise the genergus gods for giving 
» Ina world of wrath and strife, 
With a little time for living, 
Unto all the joy of life | 
At whatever source we drink it, 
o Art, or love, or faith, or wine, 
In whatever terms we think it, 
It is common, and divine. ý Pie. 
The Buddhist would indeed, had he been logical, have com- — 
mitted suicide if by doing so he could have put an end to con- 
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scious existence. The trouble was not that “‘ the Almighty had 
- placed his canon ’gainst. self-slaughter,” but that he himself was 
caught in the wheel of destiny, from which death itself offered no 
escape. i s a 
Many of us are familiar with ‘Buddhism as seen through the 
coloured spectacles of Sir Edwin Arnold in The Light of Asia. 
There is a charm about this work which cannot fail to appeal 
to the idealistic temperament, but it probably imports into 
Buddhism sentiments of which the founder of the creed was 
entirely innocent, though it doubtless expresses ~ 
what many Buddhists of a later age have believed 
LIGHT | and felt. The creed has taken on many forms and 
CEES many fresh accretions in the different countries in - 
which it has taken root, according to national temperament, 
moral environment, and the modifications incident to its incor- 
poration with the religious beliefs which it has in each case 
superseded. To-day in India, the land of its birth, it is the 
creed of only a comparatively small minority of the inhabitants, 
though its sublime morality has raised Brahmanism to a nobler 
and higher level, and it has at least helped to teach countless 
millions in the East that the true essence of religion does not 
consist in ceremonial observances, but in living a life of nobility 
and self-sacrifice. “Many,” says the Buddha, “ dive into the 
water, or sprinkle themselves with it, believing thereby to purify 
themselves. Man is not, however, purified by water, but by 
good deeds.” It has also widened the scope of human sym-. 
pathy by embracing within the folds of its universal charity all 
' sentient life. “Be compassionate and pitiful,” says the Buddha, 
“towards everything that lives.” ; 2a 
The life of Gautama, familiar to all of us by his appellation 
of the Buddha, or “ the enlightened one,” is interwoven with 
innumerable legends, the basic truth underlying many of which “. 
a it would be impossible now to unravel. There | 
seems no reason to doubt that he was the son of 
an Indian Prince, and that he sacrificed his heri- 
tage for the sake of his religious convictions. The 
records with regard to him are even less reliable 
than those handed down in connection with the 
ounder of Christianity, these records having been transmitted 
orally for a very long period of time. King Asoka stands in the - 
ame relation to the Buddha that the Emperor Constantine does — 
of Nazareth, he being the first monarch who formally 
uddhism as the religion of his country. There is, 
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KING ASOKA 
AND THE 
EMPEROR 

CON- 
= STANTINE. 


‘his edicts, tinged with Buddhistic sympathies, on rocks 


* hazard a conjecture that the metaphysical philosophy of Gau 


“it may be noted, an interval of over two hundred years between 


. Strive ye, therefore, to obtain this inestimable treasure.” Once 
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this king’s reign and the death of the Buddha. a 
The Dhammapada, which is a collection of the sayings of 
Gautama, was accepted at Asoka’s council in 240 B.C. as 
authoritative, but it was not put into writing until some 
generations later. It is not, however, generally disputed that it 
contains the essence of the Buddha’s teaching and belief. Two 
forms of Buddhism gradually developed, one in the North of 
India, and the other in Southern India, Ceylon and Burma, each 
claiming to embody the purest form of Buddhism. It is im- 
possible here to enter into the disputes between the two. There 
still exist, however, the inscriptions of King Asoka, who carved 


and stone columns. These, however, deal rather with the 
moral principles enunciated by the Buddha, and have little 
bearing on his metaphysical views. How far King Asoka 
accepted these is indeed a matter of considerable doubt. Thus 
in one of these edicts Asoka says: “On the many beings 
over whom I rule I confer happiness in this world; in the 
next they may obtain paradise.” And again: “ Much longing 
after the things of this world is a disobedience. No less so is the 
laborious ambition for dominion by a prince who would be a pro- 
pitiator of Heaven. Confess and believe in God, Who is the 
worthy object of obedience. For equal to this, I declare unto 
you, ye shall not find any other means of propitiating Heaven. — 


more he says, in a further edict: “ Whoso doeth this is blessed 
of the inhabitants of this world, and in the next world endless 
moral merit resulteth from such religious charity.” ‘Again, in 
another, he tells us that he prays with every variety 


ASOKA’S of prayer for those who differ from him in creed, 


ROCK so that they may attain along with him eternal ae 
Se salvation; and in another he observes that what- ` $ 
TIONS. ever has been said by the Divine Buddha has been 


said well. King Asoka doubtless had these monumental in- 
scriptions drawn up for the Benefit of his subjects, and the 
certainly represent a most unexceptionable morality. E 

he discussed in them the problem of the impermanence of 
the ego and the illusory nature of all existence we ma: 
that they would have fallen very flat. I should be in 


troubled him not at all, and his allusions to praye: 
(Swarga) are far from echoing the Buddha's 
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As if the varied interpretations of Buddhism were not already 
sufficiently confusing, there has been cast into their midst of 
recent years a further bone of contention through the publication 
by the late Mr. Sinnett of his book miscalled Esoteric Buddhism, 
This interesting and very suggestive work had not long seen 
the light before complaints were made that its contents did not 
represent Buddhism proper in any shape or form. The fact was 
so obvious that Madame Blavatsky, who was, of course, in no 
way responsible for the title, and only partially for the contents, 
intervened to explain that the Buddhism of which 
Mr. Sinnett wrote was not the teaching of the 
Buddha, but the wisdom religion, i.e. the teaching 


3 


MADAME 
BLAVATSKY 
AND 
“ ESOTERIC 


,, the author himself adopted in later editions. It was 
BUDDHISM. 


not, however,to be supposed that the ordinary reader 
familiar with the usual connotation of the word Buddhism 
would be able to appreciate this distinction, and the effect of 
the book has consequently been to make confusion even worse 
confounded in the ordinary mind with regard to the teaching. 
of Gautama. For myself, I confess that I am at a loss to 
understand what induced Mr. Sinnett to give his book the 
title he did. 


An interesting work entitled The New Science of Colour,* by 
Miss Beatrice Irwin, was published by my firm some few years 
ago, and aroused sufficient interest to be reprinted at the end 
of the war. This work treated of various purposes to which 
colour could be applied—its therapeutic and psychic value, its 
educational importance, and its use in interior decorations, etc. 
Miss Irwin has followed out the ideas adumbrated in this book 


colour in connection with the interior lighting of halls, houses, 
rooms,etc., has never hitherto been treated scientifically, and 
the inauguration of “ the Irwin Colour Filter System of Ilumina- 
Catone tion,” presented before a colour symposium at 
pinnae the Annual Congress of the Illuminating Engineering 
rae Society of America recently held in New York, 
; marks, therefore, a unique stage in a new and 
aluable development in the field of human activity. The idea 
e scientific application of colour to illumination is the basis 

us system. Miss Irwin holds that the pleasure and benefit 


of Budha, or enlightenment, an explanation which - 


by developing a colour system of illumination. The idea of ` 
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diffusion, its concentration, and-ts filtration. Her filter illumi- 


` shaped type called Mandarin, a tubular model called Zephyr, 


- hues for reading and working illumination, whereas rose, orange 
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nation system presents vibratory values of light and shade in ^ 
balanced combinations, and in flowing surfaces of colour free from 
fatiguing designs and productive of a new quality of light which 
approximates to the variety and atmospheric depth of light in 
nature. 

It is obvious that this’illumination can be applied in various 
manners and adjusted to all kinds of buildings, but for ordinary 
purposes Miss Irwin has devised a series of filter units to which 
she has given names which to some of us may appear rather 
fantastic, but which are certainly efficacious in producing very 
remarkable results. Ofthese I may merely mention here a cone- 


an octagon or hexagon bearing the name of Monoplane, and 
certain portable units respectively christened Vesta, Orientale, 
the Drum, Nubis, and Lotus. Of these the overhead units 
develop the principle of diffusion of light combined with delicate 
colour values, while the portable units such as Vesta, Orientale, 
etc., develop the principle of concentration of light with stronger 
and specialized colour values suitable for reading and various 4 
kinds of work. In both these forms of lighting, filtration and ea 
fluctuation of light are brought about by transmission of the 
light through hand-painted parchment paper which forms the 
medium of the filter. A wide range of service has determined i 
blues, greens and yellows of classified values as the most desirable 


and deeper blues are used for decorative effects. Miss Irwin 
contends that by a discriminating application of colour to illumi- 
ation we can enhance the values of tapestries, paintings, and 
woodwork, as well as sculpture, and can create a warmth and 
transparency of light tempered with a delicacy of shadow that 
brings added health and beauty into our surroundings. 

Miss Irwin has written a further work developing hes ideas 
as expressed in The New Science of Colour, along these practical 
lines, and its early publicatign will be anticipated with great — 
interest on ither side of the Atlantic. 


N 


I regret to record the passing dver at Cadboro Bay, B.C., of 
Mr. John Stuart Armour, a not infrequent contributor to the 
pages of this magazine, whose last very interesting articles, TA : 
Case of Spirit Identity ” and “ Psychic Mining,” will be fresh 
in the minds of all my readers. ‘Mr. Armour came of a Ci 
dian family, his people having lived in Canada-for upwards of 
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i ber 16th, 
century. He was born at Cobourg, Ontario, on Novem 7 
$ Season Io p.m., his ascendant being the twelfth degree of 


Biss í Leo, and his horoscope being remarkable for a 

« JOHN satellitum of five planets—Venus, Saturn, Mars, : 
je E SLUSNE “the Moon, and the Sun—all in Scorpio in the 

Ve: ARMOUR. Fourth house. He was one of a family of ten, all > 
ips the other nine being still living. His ‘father was a judge of the 

i Supreme Court of Canada. Mr. Armour was tall and commanding 

ee in appearance, with a loud resonant voice, anda gentle and genial 


hi manner. He was a keen business man, with a very broad mind 
5 and wide sympathies. It was a favourite saying with him 
that “ the more one believed in, the happier one was.” 


THE WHISPERING GALLERY AT | 
‘ST. PAUL'S : | 
By JASPER SMITH : = 


7 


1 


OF late, I sat in a place so high, 

I forgot humanity streaming by— 

For here, I thought, might a man retire 

And think no more of his heart’s desire. . i 


But lo! behind me there followed still 
That miraculous mixture of good and ill, 
= Of yearning and learning, of gold refin’d 
= And Spirit distilled that we call Mankind ; 
_ The pilgrims were climbing, with jest and nod, 
= To the dome Wren built to the glory of God, 
_ While far below, beyond praise or blame, 
Son the marble menewho had hearts of flame. 


on my eyes began to roam 

circular pathway beneath the dome Sa) 
: s curve inward, smooth and round, — 
along the least low sound; 


eae Fr 
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Then I heard a whispering, ever louder : 
~- Men ever richer, harder, prouder, 

From year to year and from age to age 
Are usurping the Church’s heritage. 


Can these be like to ‘Christ so lowly 
Or all those simple smen and holy 
Who dwell in castle or tent or cot, 
Who plant the flowers they gather not ? 


These are the men with hearts of flame, à = 
These are the men to whom Christ came, 
Whose eyes are kind, whose hands are strong, 
Whose holiness goes with mirth and song, 


Who need no palace to hide within, 

No stately garb to keep out sin, 

No altar save the human soul, 

No bell and book to make men whole... . 


As came the light of the setting sun, 
Methought: Christ’s work is scarce begun; 
The builded fane is the lesser part— 

How grows the Temple within Man’s heart ? 


What use those stairs I lately trod 

To feet that climb not near to God ? $ 
Or wondrous lights of red and gold 

If Faith should wither and Love grow cold? 


When cometh the Builder with Rule and Plan 

To build within the heart of Man $ 
True walls, and arches of breadth and might, E 
And oriel windows to bring him Light? * 


a EEEE E EEA EERE AE AEE A 
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_ DREAM-TRAVELLING 
SOME ADDITIONAL NOTES 


By OLIVER FOX 


IN the April and May numbers of 1920, in two articles—‘ The 
Pineal Doorway ” and “ Beyond the Pineal Door Soy. dealt 
fairly comprehensively with my experiments, extending over 
many years, indream-travelling. My object in this present articie 
is to consider an entirely new selection of examples from my 
records, expanding certain details with which I was forced to deal 
very briefly in the general scheme of my previous contributions. 
At the same time, I hope, without being guilty of tedious repetition, 
I shall bring out the salient points of the former articles, to meet 
the requirements of new readers. To begin with, I would empha- 
size two facts: 

(a) There is an alternative to the dream-travelling theory : 
namely, that the methods I have adopted merely induce a third 
state of consciousness, which differs from both waking life and 
ordinary dream, and is far more vivid than either. 

(b) In the opinion of some occultists, such experiments are 
dangerous and may lead to obsession, madness, heart-failure, and 
premature burial. 

; The final result of my experiments may be stated as follows : 
_ Iwas able to induce a condition of trance, leave my body, travel, 

return to it, break the trance, and resume normal life-—with, 
seemingly, no gap in consciousness throughout the whole experi- 
ment. I will now give a synopsis of the various stages of the 
research. - 
= (z) I fotind that in some dreams the perception of an incon- 
gruity in my surroundings would give me the knowledge that I 
was dreaming. I called these “ Dreams of Knowledge ” to distin- 
guish them from the ordinary kind. 


FEN 


= (2) I found that the knowledge of dreaming fmediely, 
altered the ty of the dream. I felt in an almost ecstatic 


Vid 
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(3) I found also that this knowledge of dreaming tended to 
bring the dream toa speedy end. The physical body seemed to be 
roused into activity and to exercise a magnetic attraction ; so 
that, after a few moments of glorious adventure in this new free- 
dom, my body hauled me back abruptly, like an angry parent 
capturing a truant schoolboy. 

(4) I found that, by exercising my will, I could resist the 
body and considerably prolong the dream ; but that the effort 
produced a slowly-increasing paif in what I imagined to be the 
region of the pineal gland. 

(5) I made the experiment of fighting this pain. It ceased 
quite suddenly, and something seemed to click in my head ; 


but I then appeared to be in the position of a permanently dis- 


embodied spirit. My body ceased to exercise any attraction ; 
the dream-world seemed more real than this, but no one took 
any notice of my presence. I argued that, as will-power had got 
me out, will-power would get me back again. After several at- 
tempts I returned to my body, only to find that, though I could 
hear sounds about the house, I could not move even a little finger. 
Again by concentration, slowly and painfully, I broke this trance ; 
but the after-effects were bad. 

(6) I learnt also from the above experiment that, when near 
to my body, I experienced a most curious effect of dual con- 
sciousness. I could feel myself lying on the bed, hear physical 
sounds, and dimly see the objects in the room ; and simultane- 
ously I could feel myself standing and see the dream surroundings. 

(7) The next step was very important. I found that a dream 
of knowledge very often led to a False Awakening. I would 
think that I was awake in my room, but feel strange pains and 
hear terrifying voices. I would also see apparitions, beautiful 
or hideous, human or non-human, until fright broke the trance, 
and I was really awake. I called ‘this state the “ Trance 
Condition.” 3 

(8) I learnt through many experiments that this horrible 
trance dondition was the all-important factor—the fear had to 
be conquered, the phantoms faced. 

(9) I found that, when in this trance condition, it was 
possible to leave the body by a sudden will effort. Generally 
though not invariably, I was whirled away at tremendous speed 
and had but little control over my movements. The experience 


j Was always of very brief duration, and the results were decidedly 
. inferior to those obtained by prolonging a dream of knowledge. 


Also this new method always entailed a momentary break in 


e 
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consciousness. For a long time I was puzzled by the seeming 

- inferiority of the results obtained via the trance condition ; for 
J felt intuitively that the trance was the all-important thing, and 
that the preliminary dream of knowledge could be dispensed _ 

ith altogether. á 

7: (xo) At last I found the right method of leaving the body 

_when in the trance condition. I had to will that my incorporeal 
self should pass through the doorway of the pineal gland. When 
this was done, the little “ click” sounded in my brain. There 
was no being whirled away, no break in consciousness. Calmly 
and leisurely I could “ get up” out of my body and go forth on 
my adventures. I could travel at what speed I pleased, walk, 
float, or levitate ; pass through walls, or make objects support. 
me (so that I could sit on a chair). There was no restricting 
“ pineal ” pain as in the Dream of Knowledge method, and there 
was no difficulty in re-entering my body when Iwished. This was 
the method at last ! 

(11) As long as my body remained in the trance I was free, 
but I found it was necessary for me to preserve the calm, dis- 
passionate attitude of an investigator. If I gave way to human 
emotions of any strength, the trance was instantly broken by 
what seemed to be a repercussion effect, and I was drawn back 
in a flash. When my body showed signs of recovering, I found 
that it was possible for me to enter it very gently, strengthen the 
trance by concentration, and then go out again—all without any 
break in consciousness. 

(12) The last step was the discovery that by concentration . 
it was possible, though extremely difficult, to produce the trance 
condition straight away, so I could pass from waking life+out 
of the body and return with seemingly no break in the continuity 

of perceptions. 

I now propose to select from my notebook examples to illus- ` 
trate these stages. The first is of a Dream of Knowledge. 

Ex.. In my dream, B (my wife) and I awoke, got up, 

_ and dressed. On pulling up the blind, we were amazed to discover — 
_ that, in place of the row of houses opposite, there were now bare _ 
fields. I said to B: “ Well, this means that I am dreaming, i 
ough everything seems so zeal and I feel perfectly awake. Those 
uses could not vanish in the night !” But B was unconvinced. — 
id: “ Well, I am prepared to stand by my reasoning power 
p out of the window, and I shall not be hurt.” Des 
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"When my feet touched the pavement, I awoke. B had no memory 
of dreaming. 

Dual consciousness, the false awakening, illusions of the 
trance condition, and development of astral sight are illustrated 
in Examples 2 and 3. 

Ex. 2. Dozing one afternoon upon the sofa, I experienced 
| ° the false awakening, imagining that B and two old friends 


» 


l 
l 
| DREAM-TRAVELLING y 
| 
j 
| 
| 


were sitting in the room and talking. I felt too tired to take any 

part in this conversation and “went to sleep ” again. When I 

next became aware of my surroundings, I realized that I was. 
j in the trance condition:and could leave my body. I sat up (out 
| of my body, as it were) and then leisurely got off the sofa. Dual 
| - consciousness was very pronounced. Simultaneously I could feel 
| myself lying on the sofa and standing by it, my legs pressing 
| against the edge ; but though I could see the room quite clearly, 
I could not see the body I had just left. I walked slowly round 
the room to the door, the sense of dual consciousness diminishing 
as I moved away from the sofa ; but before I could leave the room, 
my body pulled me back, and I was awake. 

For the inferior method, separation was unusually gentle 
(see par. 9 above) ; indeed I suspect that I passed through the 
pineal door during the break in consciousness ; but the duration 
i was very brief. 

l Ex. 3. After sunset I lay down on the sofa to experiment. 
i My eyes were closed, but presently I could see the room quite 
| plainly—with B sitting, sewing, by the fire—which told me that 
| . I was in the trance condition. I then left my body and passed 
out of the house and into the lamp-lit street. I walked a short 
distance and entered a grocer’s shop ; this was full of customers, 


i iN but no one took any notice of me. I wished to see whether I 


i . Should be visible to the grocer ; but my body called me back, 

| í and I thought that I woke. My room seemed just as real as in 

waking life, but at this moment a brightly-plumaged parrot flew 

over my head. I then knew this was a false awakening, and 

that I was still in the trance—which was broken by some noise 
before I could-~experiment furtHer. 

Ex. 4. Afternoon. Deck-chair Induced trance condition 

after break in consciousness. Astral, sight. I willed to ascend, 

, Suddenly I was wafted out of my body, turned so that I faced 

it, and borne upwards in a position almost horizontal. In this 

fapid passage upwards I saw my face as though viewed from only 

-an inch away, strange and monstrous, and through the eyelids 

the eyeballs were visible, rolled up and showing only the whites, 

i c 
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uesome that I was badly scared. Never: 
theless, I continued to will to ascend and shot up into blackness, 
Then, when I was considering the next step, the trance ended. 

This is one of the very rare cases where I have been able to ; 
see my body. As a rule, I believe a sort of downwards clair- 
voyance is necessary to see physical objects, as distinct from their 
astral counterparts. It may have been due to the unusual way ' 
in which separation was effected. ; 

The remaining examples are of attempts to obtain separation - 
by the superior method of passing through the pineal door. 

Ex. 5 illustrates the breaking of the trance bya repercussion . 
effect. ; 

Ex. 5. Afternoon. Sofa. Induced trance condition after 
break in consciousness. Could see the room very clearly. Strong 
“ outrush or uprush ” sensations as in Ex. 6. Separation excel- 
lently effected. Dual consciousness until I left the room. I 
walked downstairs. Then I was caught up and carried away to 
a great oriental (?) palace, where a beautiful girl was dancing 
before an assembly of richly-dressed reclining men and women. 
No one could see me. I stood before the dancer and looked right 
into her sky-blue eyes, but she took no notice. Foolishly suc- 


This apparition was So 8T 


cumbing to my curiosity, I touched her bare, warm arm. She ~ 


started so violently that the shock induced in me broke the 
trance, and I was instantly rushed back to my body. 

Ex. 6 illustrates the complete method of inducing the trance 
and leaving the body without break in consciousness. 

Ex. 6. On this occasion I experimented with the definite 
object of visiting a new friend, whose house I had not seen, 
though I knew the address. On retiring for the night, I kepit my 
body as still as possible, taking deep rhythmic breaths. I did 
not concentrate on my friend, but on the preliminary stages 


ness. In this I was quite successful. After the breathing had 
continued’ for some time, I noted a sensation in my physical 
eyes, as though they were rolled upwards and squinting slightly. 
At the same time all my consciousness seemed toe focused upon — 


a point situated in the middle of the front part of my brain. 3 
Soon I began to feel a numbness stealing over my body, extending — 
from the feet upwards and gradually stiffening into a state resemb- \ 


ling catalepsy, even my jaws being bound together, as though ` 
with iron bands. I was still in darkness, my eyes being tightly 
closed ; but now came the sensation of possessing another pair, 
_and these astral eyes I opened. I was lying on my right side and 


A 


of the experiment, as I wished to avoid any break in conscious- 4f 
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‘facing B. As I opened these other eyes, I seemed to turn right 
round within my physical body, so that I faced the other direc- 
tion. Great forces seemed to be straining the atmosphere, and 


OR l » bluish-green flashes of light came from all parts of the room. 
i i I then caught sight of a hideous monster—a vague, white, filmy, 
2 i formless thing, spreading out in queer patches, with bulbous 
y 4 protuberances and snake-like tentacles. It had two enormous 

| round eyes, like globes filled with pale-blue fire, each about six 
na or seven inches in diameter. I felt my heart leap, and my breath- 

| ing changed to jerky gaspings. I turned over again within my 
n i body, and, telling myself that nothing could harm me, concen- 

Í trated on strengthening the trance. When I had recovered from 
er. a 


| -s the shock, I turned once more. The monster had gone, but the 
B 7 flashings continued for a little while. These, too, subsided, and 


| the room seemed as usual, except that it was dimly and evenly 
I} illuminated by no visible source of light. I willed to leave my 
to | body. I. had the sensation of my incorporeal self rushing 
18 towards and being condensed in the pineal region; and at the 
D j same time the astral light increased in intensity till it became a 
ht j vivid golden blaze. I then passed through the pineal door and R 
c- | “got up.” I could see B’s form, but not my body—so far I have 


he « never been able to see this after obtaining separation by the pineal- 


he 4 door method. Dual consciousness ceased after I had left the 

house ; this time I had passed through the doors, without opening 
ce i their astral counterparts. I then concentrated on the idea of 

| travelling to my friend’s house. Almost immediately I was 
ite ` caught up and borne along with ever-increasing velocity, passing 
n, through houses and trees, and apparently taking the shortest 
ny i line'to the goal. I then found myself beating against the fronts 


lid i) of houses resembling those in L. Avenue. I was like a piece of 
reS i | paper blown by a gale hither and thither. The directing impulse 
D seemed to have given out, and I could not find the right house. 

4 At this point my body called me back. The trance was not breken 

cal l and I strengthened it, intending to try again. Then I heard B 
' say with peculiar distinctness: {‘ No! you must not do it again 
now, or I shall pe frightened.” I thought her voice was probably 
only an illusion and so hesitated. Then she spoke again : “ Wake 


ng ye 1? I still thought the voice unreabin the physical sense ; but 

ib- a not wishing to risk distressing her, I obeyed. I-broke the trance of 
eh and questioned her. She had not spoken. On visiting my friend se 
tly _next day, I recognized the houses on either side of hers as being ` 
ir, those I had tried to enter. 

nd 


a I will conclude this article by anticipating certain questions, 


a 
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- inferior method ; but I have never met with a description of my 


: glorious adventure, of wisdom, beauty, and divine love. I have 
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which the critical reader may well ask: Do these experiments 
prove anything ? Could they be repeated by other students ? 
Is there any real good in attempting such admittedly dangerous. 
practices? Is the game worth the candle ? i , 
I know from the experiences of my wife and friends, and 
people who have written with reference to my former contribu- 
tins, that it is possible for others to. obtain the knowledge that 
they are dreaming and to prolong the dream. I also know that 
many students can obtain separation by what I have called the 


pineal-door method. And here I would again emphasize that 
its superiority lies in the fact that one is not whirled away at the | 
moment of separation and so does not experience a break in con-- 
sciousness. However, it is true that after I had moved away 
from my body and left the house, I was always more or less at 
the mercy of astral currents ; but such sudden transitions did 
not interfere with the apparent continuity of my perceptions. 
The pineal method also possessed this advantage : once the door 
was passed, it was possible to leave the body and return to it 
several times without breaking the trance. 

And now what do such experiments prove? Well, I think it 
can be said most positively that in certain dreams (normally of ” 
very rare occurrence) the reasoning faculty remains awake, and 
that such abnormal dreams are accompanied by (or lead to) an 
abnormal condition of the physical body. The result is a third 
state of consciousness, as I have said. To prove that the soul 
actually leaves the body is practically impossible ; for the experi- 
ences may be purely subjective ; and even where the scenes are — 
afterwards verified and the traveller clairvoyantly observed out 
of his body, the theories of telesthesia and telepathy can still 
be advanced. I do not see how the immortality of the soul can 
be demonstrated conclusively for the satisfaction of all; but, — 
personally, I believe that I have left my body, that—except 
for the severing of the cord—I have “died” many times. 
These experiments have been, perhaps, the strongest influence - 
in my life in fighting a pessimistic, materialistic side to my 
mentality—that has been their value for me. I know this drab 
prosaic life I lead at preseat is only the prelude to a world of 


proved to my own satisfaction the existence of my soul. 
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? | PERSONAL EXPERIENCES WITH su- gae A 
s] A YOGI a eee 

a , 
| By JOSEPHINE RANSOM 
1- 4 
7 
at 4 
1€ | è 
1y | SOME years ago, when living for a time in a walled city in 


at Northern India, I met one strangely well versed in magical 


ne i arts. He was a young Yogi who had been trained from very 
na | ~~~ early childhood in severe forms of Yoga. He had been gradually 
Ly | _* initiated into the mysteries of the cult of a certain “ Goddess ” 
at ` whose name my memory has not registered clearly. It is prob- 
id | able that the young man had been dedicated by his parents 
is. | to this ‘‘Goddess’’ because some votary of hers had promised 


or hitherto childless parents a son in return for offerings and pil- 
grimages—made with sacrifice and considerable discomfort. 
When I knew this Yogi he was between twenty-two and 


| 

| 
it | twenty-four years old, quite ordinary looking except for the 
of | touch of, severity about his young face, the unusually firmly 
nd 4 set lips, and the extraordinary penetration of his gaze. His 
an | hands were really remarkable. They were more beautifully 
rd shaped than is usual even with well-born Hindus, whose hands 
yul | are almost always artistically moulded, slender, and cool. 
rj- > He was entirely averse to any display of his magical gifts, 
re | . but he was prevailed upon to reveal something of them to a 
ait ae smail group of us who were deeply and ‘genuinely interested in 
al such matters. He at last chose a special evening when he 
an a promised to show us some of his power. He chose a Tuesday. 
ut, |! That day was for him the one when “conditions were most 
pt favourable.” Tuesdays were set apart for the worship of his 
oa “Goddess,” and after it his powers were at their’ best. He 
ce never failed in his performance cof his puja or worship, most of 
ny his days being-thus occupied. ; 


His preparations for the display were no more than a brass 
i lota (jar) full of water. He came scantily clad and alone direct 
Í from his puja and sat down in our midst. The lights were left 
just as they were, and we all made a sort of rough ci 
mm, sitting on the floor. There was no design in 01 
For a little while everyone chatted cheerfully afte 
e were interchanged. ise 
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The Yogi asked us what we desired that he should produce, 
- Some one suggested hot milk. He asked for the loan of a large 
brass lota and ashawl. Both were brought. | He put the bowl on 
the floor and the shawl over it. Then he dipped his right hand | 
into the water, flung his arm up and flicked the water from 
his fingers into the air and for a moment his fingers were spread 
wide, While making this swift compelling gesture, he intoned 
softly a Sanskrit mantra (invocation). With an equally emphatic 
movement he swung his hand back again to within about a 
foot from the top of the concealed bowl. His fingers were 
wide-spread, steady and horizontal. We could hear something.. 
trickling into the bowl, and presently, when the shawl was 
removed, it was found to be filled with about two quarts of hot 
boiled milk. ; 

The next request was for dried fruit. A large brass platter 
was brought and placed in front of the Yogi. The shawl was 
removed. He repeated the swift graceful gesture and the 
invocation. Instantly as his hand was extended over the platter 
a large heap of raisins and sultanas materialized. 

Then he was asked to produce a melon. These were out of 
season just then in Northern India, it being winter. How- 
ever, under his hand, after the gesture and mantra, there, lay 
a large green melon. It was so freshly plucked that drops of 
water were oozing from it where it had been torn from the 
stem. 

One of the group, a-young Englishwoman,’ who was rather 
tired of Indian sweets, asked for some European ones—preferably | 
chocolates. The Yogi had never seen or heard of such things. _ 
He spoke no English and had never contacted Europeans 
before, so knew nothing of their ways. But he said he would 
do his best if the lady would explain what a chocolate was 
like. This she did, but evidently not adequately enough, for 
presently, when the gesture was completed, there on the 
platter appeared a rather big heap of cheap soiled ‘‘ Conver- 
sation ” sweets of an old-fashioned kind. They were not very — 
attractive, so the lady did not dare to taste them, and the Yogi, — 
seeing her hesitancy, apologized for his inability to satisfy her | 
desire. ' a 4 

‘Another of the company expressed a wish for fresh fruit. \. 
At once a heap of apples, oranges and pomegranates lay beneath 4 
the beautiful hand. All these various things we tasted freel 
and some of them we afterwards kept till they grew mouldy 
and had to be, thrown away 
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Naturally we put many questions to the Yogi as to the 
nature and extent of his powers. Most of these he answered 
quite freely; some he would not, or could not. Finding us 
keen and sympathetic, he finally said that he would give us 
the opportunity of actually seeing what happened. He ex- 
plained that his long austerities and “ sacrifices ” and his initia- 
tions had given him authority over a certain range of “ elemental ”’ 
creatures of the etheric world. They obeyed him instantly 
and implicitly. If we would gg through a preparation such as 
he would lay down he would undertake to show us what actually 
took place. The preparation was to consist of fasting, eating 
only special food, meditation and retreat from contacts with 


- other people. This would make us ready to be susceptible to 


having our power of vision raised so that we should see these 
creatures at work for him. He on his part would go through 
special austerities to propitiate his “ Goddess” and win her 
favour to his proposal. Upon that would depend the success 
of our odd adventure. We engaged to undertake it. 

But, alas for ourplans! Plague broke out, indeed had broken 
out, and was so virulent that we were all ordered out of the 
city. It was many months before we returned to the far walled 
city at the foot of the Himalayas. Then our Yogi had gone 
back to his own home, many hundreds of miles away. I never 
saw him again, nor any other who equalled him in the produc- 
tion of such phenomena. I have never ceased to regret the 


Jost opportunity. 


» 
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By BERNARD FIELDING 


THE mystery which, in primitive days, hung round the origin of 
mountains and hills—those strange outcrops on the earth’s 
surface—associated itself, inevitably, with the supernatural and 
supernormal. z : 

Those towering heights, crowned with snow, encircled with 
mist, and, not infrequently, lit up with their own internal fires, 
seemed to touch the very heavens above them. 

At any rate, they hid all that lay behind ; and so were counted 
as at once barriers and gateways to the Strange Land. 

Almost, as we know from the folk-proverb,* it seemed impious 
to attempt to travel beyond them. They were boundary marks 
set by the very hand of God: silently repelling advance, and» 

guarding nameless sanctities. Even to look upon them caused ,— 
ze awe and fear, and gave the impression—not, by any means, lost 
even in these days !—of the peculiar nearness of supernatural ~ > 
powers. 4 
These powers could be exerted either for good or evil. It 
ge was natural that, in early times, the idea of evil should predomin- 
ate. The earliest legends of hill-spirits, elves, and ghosts, are, 
many of them, on the gruesome side. Judging by the storms . 
that swept the mountain, the dangers of its precipices, clueless a, 
paths, and labyrinthine caverns, it was natural to suppose that 
the inaccessible heart of the hill held something dark and ill- 
omened. Sights fearsome to see, and disastrous to speak of, 
‘might well await the rash intruder therein. 
SA Tf, as was more than likely, the rash intruder never returned 
es to tell the tale, the tale would, none the less, be told.:. . . The 
moul ains contained sepulchral chambers, haunted by unquiet 
= ghosts; sunless halls in which demons feasted ; treasure-caves, 
guar beings of unearthly nature and shape. 


by the mountains made the mountair 
oached them, each tribesm: 
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help him against those darker deities who had there made for 
themselves “a local habitation and a name.” The Powers of ~ 
Good were exhorted to set their own sanctuaries on the hills, and 
» to exorcise the Powers of Evil. 
Besides, it was natural to connect all high places with the 
high heavens. Mountain-tops, as we know from the reproaches 
of the Old Testament prophets, were instinctively sought to for 
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f prayer and sacrifice; and were, in the literal sense of the word, 
S places of worship. ° 
d Nor only from prophetic: reproaches do we know this! 
Jahveh Himself was worshipped on hills. The Temple was 
h l _ built on Mount Moriah, traditioned to be the site of the abortive 
S f _ “sacrifice of Isaac, and hallowed by memories of the audible Voice 
© "of God. Sinai, the height sacred to the moon-god Sin, became that 
d 4 “Secret Place of Thunder,” whence the Law was given forth. 


Israel himself learnt to lift up his eyes to the hills from which help 
so g Divine had come to him. 
i Of the Ancient Persians, Herodotus tells us that they thought 
j images and shrines and altars unlawful and superstitious things ; 
| and were wont, for their religious ceremonies, to ascend the 
st i highest peaks of the mountains, and there make prayers and 
| > oblations to the whole vault of the sky—to “ the God of Heaven,” 
to whom they seemed there to approach the nearest, and to get, 


It 4 as it were, the most uninterrupted view. 
n- | Herodotus, of course, called this god Zeus. And Zeus himself 5 
e, | was a hill-deity; or, at least, evolved from one. We know í 
nS. that his home was on Olympus; and that, in virtue of that 
S “Awelling-place, he was styled “ the Olympian ” : closely associated 
at with that holy hill, if not actually, in early thought, identified 
I =a with it. 
if, a En-Lil, the great God of Babylonia, was also a mountain- 
_ dweller. His very name—“ Lord of Mist ” or “ Lord of Might ” 
od —by interpretation suggests his origin. His temple was called 
he Ekur—the-“ House of the Mountain.” $ 
et But perhaps the strangest evidence of the sanctity of hills, of 
ss, |. the instinctivesense that mountains indicate the power and near 


presence of gods, comes to us from the level low-lying land of 
the Pharaohs, whose tremendous tombs simulated the bulk 
» height of mountains, and whose priests taught that the region of 
„the dead’ lay somewhere beyond the horizon, in the “ mot 
“of the west.” 
The custom of setting the mummy-case of an 
oe a small mound of sand, prepared for it in the 
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i senting those same mysterious western hills, has (though it 
probably became, in time, a mere formality) a strong pathos and 
significance. Besides, the astrologers of Egypt and the sur- 
rounding countries used the pyramids and the tower-temples as 
vantage-points to read the heavens from. These man-made 
mountains were veritable “ Ascents to Heaven,” which it was 
necessary for the seeker after God tọ climb often, and to gaze 
from, long and patiently. 

Such “ hills,” by the peculiar sacred awe that belonged to 
their construction and their purpose, would cast out idle fears. 
The Ziggurats, or tiered-temples, of the Chaldeans (each tier 
representing a planetary sphere) had their own hallowed sym- 
bolism. No malignant spirit could possibly have housed in 
them ! ; 

Nevertheless, it is interesting to remember the Magian saying 
that no hills or mountains will exist after Doomsday, and that | 

l 


> 


the earth will again become flat and level as it had been at first. 
Perhaps this was only a way of saying that these symbols of 
God’s power would no longer be necessary ; that, as we should 
phrase it, ‘‘ sacraments should cease.” 
But the Buddhist Paradise definitely and, as it were, eagerly 
excludes hills. There shall be, in that bourne of the blessed, - 
Sig “no black mountains nor jewel mountains ” : a yearning pre- 
N vision with which we may compare the promise of St. John the 
*. Divine, that in the Heavenly Jerusalem there shall be “ no more 
` sea.” The mountain symbolizes the effort and trouble of its 
ascent. Its very origin must have been in a cataclysm. Its- 
part in the peace of Heaven is as unthinkable as the part of the 
stormy sea. San 
We find, as we should expect, a deep shadow of this ancient _ 
mountain-lore in the legends of Christendom—in the medieval — 
tales of certain demon-haunted hills, whereon it was dangerous _ 
to wander after dusk ; of unhallowed rites practised in moun- — 
tain caverrts; of mysterious “ doors” opening in- mountain 
sides and letting in some hapless mortal who issued forth no — 
more. . 2 ; i 
In the famous “ Nativity ¥ of Botticelli, the artist has naïvely | 
represented the discomfited: demons retreating, from the ho E 
manger, to hide themselves in the clefts of rocks. Rocks and 
hills were, indeed, in medieval thought, the proper retreat of the 
ers of Evil, if any such were left on earth in a Christian land. 
eland, the rath or hill is the chosen haunt of “ the little 
hose companions of ‘Lucifer in his fall from Heave: 


D 
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T 
k | whose sin was not deep enough to send them to hell, but whose 
d diminished stature and furtive freakish existence sufficiently ~ 
oar | mark them as under God’s curse. 
= > These “fallen angels ’’—the so-called “ fairies ’’—are fond of 
e | enticing mortals away to dwell with them in their “ hell on earth.” 
S Unbaptized children are their easiest prey, but anyone who is 
e || © forgetful or careless of his Faith may, if he trespasses on their 

| ground, come into their power. Late home-comers from fair 
0: or wake, where the cups have been full and many, have often seen, 
Ss. 4 in passing a fairy-hill, a mysterious light issuing from its “ door- 
r way,” and a band of tiny men in green trooping out of it to tread ° 
- 2 a measure in the lone pastures... . Or perhaps, emboldened 
in i ' by whisky, some reveller may actually have knocked on the 

| rath-side, and asked for admittance to those other more unearthly 
wo revels held in the heart of the hill. ... In the fairy supper- 
at f hall he must remember to take neither bite nor sup of what they 
o | offer him : otherwise, he will remain in the rath for ever, or, if he 
of | does return to his home, will have no more joy in earthly love or 


ld | duty, but crave always to find the hill-door again, and cast in his 
lot with the lost. 


i 
ly | The legend of Tannhauser and the Venus-berg contains, of 
ga ~ course, the same idea. Venus, the dispossessed heathen goddess, 
e- i keeps court in a dark hill, and lures the hapless Tannhauser, 
he al Thuringian knight and minstrel, to be of her company, and to 
re | give her his love, in the depths of the mountain-cavern, which - 
ts | She fills ever with roseate light and enchanting song, and the 233 
ts. | „door of which is closed with a heavy stone that shuts out earth- 
ke » Ñfe and all its memories. 
. | s ‘This immortal story, linked for most of us to Wagner’s no less 
“ati wonderful music, need not be retold here. Suffice it for our 
val purpose to note that the germ of it was certainly some crude 
u tradition of the uncanniness of that Thuringian hill, known as 
n the Horselberg. Central Europe firmly held the idea of the 
ine demon-haunted mountain. In some parts of Germany, heathen- “6 
| ism long resisted the preaching of the Christian missionaries ; 

| and, even after professed submission to the Cross, the old faiths 
ly and the old rites lingered on, in suitable fastnesses. 
Jy | + There was, for instance, the famaus, or infamous, Brockenberg. 
nde Upon this unholy hill, Satan, with his imps, revisited ‘“ the 
he a _Slimpses of the moon”; and, year after year, met his chosen ‘eos 
a’ ones on Walpurgis,* or Midsummer Night. 
tle * Walpurgis was a virgin-saint ; she only owes her association with 


‘fae Witches’ Sabbath to the time of her commemoration in the Kalendar. 
5 


a 
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.. . The mountain’s sides along 
Sweeps an infuriate glamouring song. 
The witches ride to the Brocken top. 


R T y e R 


4 
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They seek the Evil One in wild confusion. n 28 
(Goethe’s Faust. Bayard Taylor’s translation.) 

‘We must remember, too, the part which volcanoes played in " > 
primitive worship; the terrible hill-top sacrifices that, of old, 
propitiated the fire-gods ; and that would make, in later days, 
even the extinct crater an uncanny place, a natural resort of the 
vilest. elementals and the most malignant ghosts. 

It is probably to appease these that certain North American | 
and Mexican tribes make offerings of firstfruits to the mountains 
at the beginning of harvest. The fruits are waved towards the | 
mountains by a greybeard of the tribe, while the people who |- 
attend him go through a solemn ceremonial dance. Obviously, 
the fruits are offered as a substitute for the human sacrifices 
which the hill-spirits might else demand. And we may note 
the lingering of the same idea of propitiation in those ceremonial 
pilgrimages up local mountains, which are—or were—made in 
Ireland, Wales, and the Isle of Man, at Midsummer, Lammas, 
and other turning points of the solar year. og 

John Rhys, in his Celtic Folk Lore, speaking of this practice’ 

among the Manx folk, comments on the nebulous reasons given 

he for it by the pilgrims themselves. 

i He was told, for instance, that it was “ to gather ling berries,” 
or “ because Jephthah’s daughter had done so.” Aa 
Of this latter explanation Rhys observes, that “ people wkó , » 
had never themselves thought of going up the mountains .°. « _ 
would be found devoutly reading at home about Jephthah’s 
daughter on that day” (i.e. on the First Sunday in Harvest). 
Indeed, the connection of that ill-fated maiden’s end with 
the hill-top sacrifices seems not far to seek. From what we 
know of Jephthah, we can hardly credit him with freedom from A 
the darker forms of superstition and devil-worship, from some — 
: belief m the efficacy of a holocaust of virgin-bloed shed on the 
high places. In any case, the prayer of the doomed girl for 
brief res ite t ewail herself on her native hills of Gilead, and’ a. 
Of her untimely death perpetuated on those hill 
laments four times in each year, by the maidens 
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Among the traditions which the hills owe to their heathen 
past, and to the association with a vanished race, must be * $ 
| mentioned, too, their persistent tradition of hidden treasure in 
| a mountain-caverns, of untold wealth, heaped up vainly in the 
` hill? recesses by those who were forced to leave it unenjoyed, 
and whose bones perhaps moulder beside it. In Korea, it is 


| 

l, battle still contains his valuables, but that lightning would 
1 
i 


n > said that a certain mountain on which an old-time king fell in 
eee | smite any sacrilegious person who laid hands on it. Mountains 
| protect the dead who are buried in them; as says the Korean 

| proverb: “ Graves must have their guardian peaks.” Not- 
noo withstanding, the Koreans believe that the mountain-spirits 
1S ‘may, if suitably approached with prayers and gifts, be induced 
cp to yield up the secrets of the dead and their hidden hordes. 
o r On every hill is, or was, to be seen a shrine to the genius loci, 
7; who also is the protector of huntsmen and other venturesome 
s climbers, and should be invoked to their aid. 
e In spite of all these heathen associations, Christian tradi- 
al | tion has consecrated the hills in a special fashion. 
n | In the story of the Master’s human life, there are few earthly 
s things that seem, as it were, so unearthly, so closely in touch with 
wig | >-the supernatural! It was on a hill that the Christ sat to give the 
e essence of His teaching ; on a hill that He was transfigured, in 
n i that heavenly radiance which haloed Hermon’s top. It was 

| a hill, too, that was marked with His Cross; and a hill that | zii 
» N heard the last accents of His human voice, before the clouds 

_that hung about the summit received Him from human eyes. 
ó , -», It is as if we could track His footsteps from hill to hill— 
A ` until, as the legend goes, we see Him leaving the print of them 
; a on the slopes of Olivet, on the threshold, as it were, of the Other 
). | World. 5 
h | Students of Dante will remember, too, that he represents 
e A an actual part of the Other World under the figure of a mountain. 
A The hill of Purgatory, in spite of its sinister origin (it was 
eA formed by the soil displaced and thrust out by the body of 
e g Lucifer, when he fell through “the earth into the subterranean 
7 pit where Dante locates hell !), isea region of grace and hope. 
@ 4 Rising out of the great southern ocean, at the Antipodes to 
: Jerusalem, the great island-hill has seven concentric terraces. 5 

that lead upward to i it l 
A a = pward to its summit. ° 


Each of the terraces is the dwelling-place of souls drawing - 5 ; 
` nearer and yet nearer to God, moving ever upward and on. A 


` £ad on the summit itself is to be found the Terrestrial Paradise ; y ; 
t =! E 


A; 
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—the Garden of Eden, wherein flow the two supernatural rivers, 
Lethe and Eunoe, the taste of whose waters 1s a preparation 
liss of Heaven. 

T ees story of this supernatural hill-top, where he him- : 
self meets his dead love, and obtains forgiveness and forgetful- 
ness of his past errors, is a good example of the place held by 
mountains in sacred allegory ; of the peculiar significance that 
they must always possess for the student of the mysteries, and 
the true occultist. Mountains “are the natural types of soul- 
aspirations; of our ascent towards Heaven, and Heaven’s 
descent towards us. 

In all ages they have suggested to men the meeting-place 
of human and superhuman, the cloud-veiled entrance of the 
Other World. 

Of course the light in which they have been regarded, and 
the emotions they have excited, have varied with men’s vary- 
ing views of Supernatural Power. In many medieval legends 
we hear of the angels of light showing themselves, in radiant 
visions, upon the hill-tops ; but they have had to contend with 
the angels of darkness, whose earlier strongholds were planted 
there. Lucifer and Michael have fought many a pitched battle | 
for the empire of the hills. The churches dedicated to the- | 
great Archangel, which crown so many a tor,* were not built > 
without supernatural opposition. Again and again the devil 
would scatter the consecrated stones, and turn to nought the 
toil of the builders. And he did this, we are given to understand, © 
because the mount was worth his keeping; because it would 
be always, either for good or evil, a supernatural place, where A > 
the veil between the two worlds would often seem thinned ta — 
transparency, and the least sensitive might be aware of strange — 
presences, influences, and sounds. E 

It is this sense of the supernaturalism of mountains that 
peryades, as we have seen, both pagan and Christian legend. — 

It is this lesson that we take away with us, from any study of — 
their occult lore. And it is an idea which, be it noted, chimes — 


with our instinct. We, too; like the dreamers of Ancient Greece, 3 
have often 5 $ 


Z 


Seen White Presences upon the hills, e 
And heard the Voices of Immortal Gods. : 
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By W. H. CHESSON 


NE NE MEE Oe EE ol ie NEN AST N SN RES 


WE all like How to be artistically worthy of Why ?; in other 
words, we all like economy -in explanation. Once conscious of 

the light of reason we take particular pleasure in believing that 
reasonable solutions are within the reach of every perplexed 
‘reasoner. Tell an unoccupied child on a rainy day that he can 

make two more dictionary words out of (in each case) all the 
letters of the word idolatry and he willnot be dilatory in starting 

the quest for those words, though there be no Pearson to offer 

him the chance of a thousand pounds prize. But if he finds that 

the words fulfilling the promise are not in his dictionary he will 

be disappointed : the why will have disappointed the how. 

The why disappointing the how seems to me at the root of 

much of the prejudice against the occult. Certainly it is obvious 
that the reason why relatively few grown-up people read fairy 

tales is because “ Hey presto ” or “Open, sesame” does not satis- 

fy their why? with regard to sensational sudden events. The 

“ Architect of the Universe ” (to speak masonically) has contrived EF 
a set of hows which irresistibly satisfy all whys ? corresponding ge 
with them, save the profoundest, which is merely playful, not 


7 
ag 
“| 


rere , ~ Wanting an answer. Gravitation, crystallization, combustion, 
l nA chemical combination—terms like these, witnessing in their 
nge A general use to the routine of divine magic, also close the.door of 


4 wonder in the wall of the average human mind. But if, out of 
the serpentine vine of “ scientifically ” accepted knowledge, we 


hat 3 
= see a fresh fruit grow, at once novel to the eye and reasonable 
Be to the science established by memory, with what alacrity men 


crowd about it, admiring the harmony between God’s order and 
their surprise. > 7. ` 5 
Men forget that they infer that order rather than kn 
Their inferences from fact and coincidence erect a dogma 
barks at “ alleged ” occult phenomena, as at conju 
degraded by solemn falsehood. Hence the idea has 
to me : as the hypothetical order of the material worl 
3 side the vast majority of so-called sensible pi 
< Tomance ” of science consists in the gratification 
$ : 31 
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that order is compatible with every authentic event, however 
dazzling, is it impolitic for a magician to pretend to be merely a 
conjurer simply because a conjurer has from time to time l 
pretended for his own advantage to be a magician? In this , 
connection I call my readers’ attention to the much greater charm | 
for the intellect in a fourth dimension based on the progress of | 
point to line, line to square, square. to cube, cube to tesseract, 
than in a fourth dimension based on some transcendentalism with 
regard to time. i sl “aes 

Do our modern conjurers ever-defy curiosity sufficiently to 
justify the idea I have timidly put forth? Here are two incidents 
deserving of record. The reader is not to understand by my 
insertion of them here that I roundly call Messrs. Raymond and 
Peacock magicians, or defy science to explain their feats. Merely 
I assert that such feats are not unworthy of a magic attempting 
to stimulate the heavily-lidded eye that might see through the 
wall called “ scientific impossibility.” 

On the 12th of December, 1920, I was in a flat at 7 Stratford 
Mansions, South Moulton Street, London, in the presence of the 
world’s most famous professional conjurer, Maurice François 
Raymond, court illusionist to the King of Spain. A friend of 
his said, “ Show Mr. Chesson something, Maurice.” He asked. 
for a pack of playing cards; and, after they were brought by his 
friend’s maid, he asked me to pick one from the pack. “Dont — 

Rie take a card,” he said, “if you think I obtrude it on you, and 

¥ -don’t look at the face of the card you pick.” J obeyed. “Put | 
it under your left shoe,” he directed. I did. “ Now,” he pro- 
ceeded, “ please pick out another card in the same way.” I did. =. 

_ “ Please put it under your right shoe,” he said. I did. Sonow? i ~ 
I had two cards under my soles, and did not know what they 
were or why I was thus treading on them. Hereat asked Mr. 
Raymond, “ Do you know what suits there are in a pack of cards, — 
Mr, Chesson?” I replied, “ Hearts, Diamonds, Clubs, Spades.” — 
“Then,” said he, “ supposing you were able to choose exactly ` 
the card you wanted, what card would itbe? ” Hereat I thought, — 
~ Money would vastly improve my worldly position. My card- 1 
lore is scanty, but I fancy the choice of the ten of diamonds |` 
spiritually Publishes a desige for quite a lot of money.” So J 
replied, “The ten of diamonds.” “ You will find it,” he remarked 

_ Suavely, “ under your left shoe.” I picked the prone card from — 

er my left shoe. It was the ten of diamonds. He then asked, 

_ upposing you were able to choose another card, what woul 

hat be ? 7 Hereat I thought, “ Love is symbolized by hearts.’ 


fe 
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‘Ver “ The ten of hearts,” I replied. “ You will find it under your 
ya right shoe,” quoth he. And I did. aa ; 


allies RREA 
o 
E 


In the evening of the 24th of April, 1921, I was in the flat of 
my friend Mr. Leonard Richmond, R.B.A., R.O.I. Capable of 


2 


arm | a concentration in his work excluding the intrusion of even a 
S of Í sense of surrounding irrelevance, he is also a natural and in- 
act, | v stinctive believer in invisible companionship, and as ready as:a 
vith baby or Sir Conan Doyle to see things happen contrary to cut- 
| and-dried scientific rules. The scene of the incident to be related 
rto i was the artist’s studio, a large- front room of 15 Redcliffe Square, 
nts | Earl’s Court. A powerful electric light lit up sundry lovely 
my | landscapes where no human form diminished the significance of 
and | earth and sky, and gave to a score of faces the distinctness of a 
rely | group portrait by the artist whose name begins and ends with | 
ting T Solomon. i 
the | Cups that cheer without inebriating have circulated, the chit- j 
i chat of artists, actresses, writers, has buzzed idly to the point 
ford? where interruption is not annoying. It is announced that Mr. 
the i Victor Peacock will kindly do some tricks. | 
çois | Behold Mr. Peacock, smooth-faced, with glasses and a slight 
lof | and rather pleasing stammer which seems to italicize a look of 
ked- l guilelessness, as of some eight-year-old Daisy or Marjory about - 
his | to recite “‘ Mary had a little lamb.” 
nta He stands in the middle of the studio, his audience aspecting | 


d | him as a fender aspects a fire. He has a pack of cards, and he +> ai 

Put says, “ Ladies and gentlemen, I have here an ordinary pack of e -i 
Jro- | cards. I ask any lady on my left to take fifteen cards from the 2 
did. A œ~ pack” A lady who never met the conjurer before complies with i 
now” |» he request. She is asked to count aloud as she takes the cards ; 


hey she does so, and having her fifteen, she puts them on one of her r- 
Mr. hostess’s—Mrs. Minnie Richmond’s—tea-plates, which has been 
rds handed her for that purpose. 
sak Mr. Peacock looks blandly to the right. “ Will some lady an . 
ctly my right,” he says, “ remove fifteen cards from the remainder of 
cht the pack and count them aloud as she does so.” Another lady, 
Z a who never met him before, does a8 desired and deposits the fifteen 
ne cards on another of Mrs. Richmond’s plates. 
oa ~ “ Now,” says Mr. Peacock, “ I ask,each of you ladies to wrap 
i a 4 your respective fifteen cards in your handkerchief and to count 
ed | = them again as you do so, for this reason: I intend to will five 
bar i Cards from the handkerchief of the lady on my left into the hand- 
ced, kerchief of the lady on my right.” l 


So each lady wraps her cards up as desired, while the conjurer Z 


4 


Pee 
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holds the rest of the pack in his hand, standing, in emphatic light, 
“well away from either. ; : 

“ As I said,” he blandly remarks, “ I am going to will five 
cards out of the handkerchief of thẹ lady on my left into that of ; 
the lady on my right. I do it in five flicks, thus.” He makes 
little whirrs with one hand over the loosened tops of the sheaf 
int his other hand, and calls on the lady on his left to open her 
handkerchief and count her cards. She counts ten. He calls 
similarly on the other lady. She counts twenty. 

On Whit-Sunday, 1921, I saw Mr. Peacock in his own home, 
within a foot or so of my watching eye, interlace and separate 
hoops of metal apparently as solidly circular as wedding-rings. 
The threading of a needle is laborious compared with the ease 
with which he performed this “ trick,” which several people failed | 
to explain after looking carefully at the hoops. i 

i Electric light, evening dress, cake, coffee, small talk, misty | 
recollections of simulated unity, adhesion by magnetism, speed 
as a means of illusion, strategic withdrawal of attention, confirm | 
materialism in its affectionate belief in all conjuring being a phase 
of mechanical virtuosity. 

And now I will relate an incident where there is no “ con- | 
jurer ”—only a spectacle to contemplate and interpret. ae | 

The time is the evening of October 12, 1923. A sister of | 
mine, fresh from (if not actually undergoing) some curious | 

sats experiences of supernormal audition, is in the library of my | 
residence (337 Sandycombe Road, Kew Gardens) when she | 
notices my youngest child’s black hat trimmed with two feathers, | 
dyed old gold. She asks the girl to remove the feathers, and Sa 
informs me that recently, after assisting, by request, at the 
clipping of feathers for a bed, she experienced a sensation in her 
bosom as of a bird’s claw plucking at it. My daughter complies 
with the wish, but animatedly declares that Fashion favours 
2 feathers as an embellishment for the human female. Later, my 
sister invites me to look at the window of her room: upstairs. | 
advance into an unintimidating semi-darkness and, outside the 
attic window looking onthe garden, I see am agitated fil 
something like the phantom of a discoloured fragment of clo 
and as it agitates it shapes itself. It becomes a woman, V 
_ busy methinks. I say to my sister: “ I see a woman hold 
omething. She seems to be sweeping a ceiling or the top o 
2 What do you see?” “What I saw was a woman 
itd on her wrist,” is the reply. ag 
sister leaves me alone, and still I see the misty f 
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swing and seem to strive to shape more than it can. To me it 


silently says, “ I clean ” ; to her it had said, “ I am a woman, l 


and a bird is my friend.” 

Neither alarmed nor awestruck by this sociable phenomenon, I 
felt an intense admiration for the cleverness of the unseen mani- 
pulator of stuff as unattractive in itself as a ribbon of fog. To 
my sister it was a manifestation of some new wireless con- 
trivance for communications. To me it was possibly occult, 
the operator a spirit. Never will a cinema screen woo my eyes 
like that work of art striving’ to be born behind the window of 
a small and dilapidated room of my own home. 

Ah, magic, magic! In a world so plagued by the memory of 


ignorance and weakness, who does not dare to love th 


e very 
word? 


DEATH 
By JESSIE E. P. FORELAND 


A GRIM, grey, heavy portal, rising stark 
Across the lonely path of life’s long day, 
A helpless groping in the growing dark, 
`> > A feeble stumbling in the hidden way. 


A sudden sense of light, an opening door, 
A wave of wondering joy; a deepening glow, 
And then , the friends I loved in days of yore, 
The ones who knew and loved me, long age, 


so 


A sudden Dlinding rush of happy tears, 

A leap to meet their loving hands outspread, 
A swift forgetting of the empty years, 

The snapping of a cord, and I am dead. 


a 
t a a 
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By REGINA MIRIAM BLOCH a 


WHEN the great Eliphas Levi-defined superstition asa religiaus 
rite in which the form had outlived the meaning, he revealed a 
profound occult—teuth. ; ! 
To a certain degree, this remark also applies to the fascinating | 
subject now under discussion, and about which Miss Elizabeth 
Villiers has just published her attractive dissertation in book 
form. The mascots of old were all symbols of underlying forces 
and truths. Sometimes they were esoteric, as in the case of the 
famous interlaced triangle which embodied the great Hermetic 
maxim, “ As above so below” ; the Chinese dragon, emblem of °> 
the Divine Fire in the spirit of man; or the lotus, the secret | 
Kingdom wherein Paradise rests as the Jewel. Other mascots i 
were physical and often enshrined some hygienic teaching which 
modern medicine is only now beginning to reinstate. For | 
instance, Giupsene, a splendid remedy for the heart which two of | 
my friends have used successfully in cases of high blood pressure | 
= according to the prescription of an Anglo-French chemist, M. — 
Le Prince, is compounded of mistletoe, which throws an unusual — 
sidelight on its high place in Druidic priestcraft. Again, the 
tulsi plant is accounted sacred in India. Zuzlsi is basil, and a 
club_acquaintance told -methatske-and-her husband were-cur 
of an obstinate fever by its use according to a native prescriptio 
in_Western—Africa. When the Roman poet sneered at the | 
Egyptians, who worshipped that plain relation of the lily, the 


_ Qnion, saying that their gods grew in batches in every Egyptian — 
garden, he had not heard_of the long-lived peasantry of Europe 
to whose longevity excessive onion-eating proves such an E 
importent-tactor- ¢ aa 


Miss Villiers’ book unfortunately suffers from one drawba 
Intended to be concise, handy and reasonable in price, it fails t 
cover the subject adequately. This is inevitable under the circum: 


stances, but it leaves many gaps forthescholar. The word masco 
is If is, as she tells us, ‘‘ a modern introduction i í 


rs 


Dee 
ia 
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meaning a bringer of good luck, and in that sense it is used here 


to-include-amulets, talismans and charms. The rules governing - - 


the beliefs in the powers of these luck-bringers were laid down 
when the world was young, and in nearly every instance these 
rules contain some great and lofty thought. No mascot bought 
for one’s own use or which has been obtained unjustly can be a 
bringer of good fortune—indeed, it may have exactly the opposite 
effect. In order to endow its possessor with happiness or health, 
the mascot must come as the gift of a friend—the concrete 
representation of loving thoughts and prayers—as a token of 
gratitude, or the reward of some good deed. ... No mascot 
will bring good fortune to one unworthy ofit.... A knowledge 
of electricity is suggested by the very ancient rule that no mascot 
must be allowed to touch the ground. If it falls inadvertently 
its virtue will be lost, for a time at least. Mascots are more 
powerful if they are worn on the left side in most cases, but to this 
tule there are many exceptions.” 

As Miss Villiers’ book makes me desirous to offer numerous 
personal additions and suggestions, I would submit to her that 
the fall of the mascot which robbed it of its virtue, may also have 
signified that it was a divine object and was not to rest upon 
the earth, the domain of the infernal powers. The ancient 
Greeks clapped their hands when appealing to the Olympian 
deities, and stamped their feet when invoking the infernal ones. 
Again, at Jewish weddings, the bridegroom, or more virile power, 
stands to the left of the bride. Miss Villiers might also have 
increased the above prohibitions concerning the usage of talismans 
by narrating what that great authority on the mascots of London, 
Mr. Lockett, once told me: “ You should really never show a 
mascot. The more you talk about it and give it to people to 
handle, the less efficacious it becomes.” 

Miss Villiers’ notes upon “ Amber ” are most instructive. We 
all know that amber is highly charged with electricity. Ambeg, 
is called “ elektron ” in Greek, and from “elektron '} came our 
word electricity. One of the oldest theories of the origin of 
amber was thateit was formed°by the direct heat of the sun 
focussed on the earth, hence, perhaps, it came to be dedicated 
to the sun, The -health-giving properties of amber are well- 


known. Infants are given amber neckla j teething, 
Qwing to its warming comfort. The Orientals had amber mouth- 


their nargilehs and pipes because of it: 
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H Villiers, in relating the Greek legend of the “ elektron ” and also 
« -that amber was produced by the contact of intense sunshine 
with the earth, has unwittingly opened out a most alluring 
avenue of speculation. 
These are only a few instances with which my constricted 
space permits me to deal. I was most pleased with the sacred 
as Hindu talisman of the Bamboo with seven Knots. This charm 
hy consists of a circle “‘ inscribed with triangles, and across the circle, 
i, forming the spokes of the whee} as it were, lie the seven-knotted 
bamboo and a serpent. Every part of the device has a mystic 
H significance. The circle is the symbol of Eternity, the triangles 
} stand for the Hindu Trinity (Brahma the Creator, Vishnu the 


Preserver, Siva the Destroyer), the Serpent for wisdom, the 
bamboo for the seven degrees of learning the devout must 


Ossess-—— 
But there is another aspect of this beautiful symbol. The 
ii circle is Infinitude, with the Masters or triangles shining as 
i Pyramids within it. In it rests the Bamboo (the human spine) 
Hy with the seven knots or centres governed by the seven archangels, 
p which are awakened by that mysterious and celestial fire—the 
Í Serpent Coil. It is an Orientalized form of the caduceus of 
Hermes, the messenger (the Hebrew for angel is messenger) of 
the gods. The central rod is the spine, the cone the pineal gland 
of Man, the two Serpents the turning inspirational ray of the 
Lord. 

I was amazed to see the Hindu god of good fortune Ganesa, 
who adorns all the covers of Rudyard Kipling’s books, with his | 
trunk uplifted in the illustration chosen of him. I have always “| 
vouched for elephant charms with lowered trunks, as the trumpes- 
ing or angry elephant is supposed to be unpropitious by some ~“ 
Hindus. When invoking the aid of the lucky god Ganesh or | 
Ganesa, one has to make thrée ceremonial bows to him. This is 

-a point Miss Villiers does not mention ! 

I am most interested to learn that the Hot-Cross Bun is 
believed never to go mouldy like other bread, and that one kept 
in the house is a charm agairist fire. This reveals once more a 
how hard tradition dies. .Forthe—hot-cross_bun—iefar_older 
than the Christian Cross, „It was baked in ancient Egypt under 
a similar-sounding name, and adorned with the horns of Isis, 

the moon goddess, in whose honour it appeared on her‘feast day. © 
AS the moon is cold and governs the waters, no wonder the hd 
cross bun guards against fire. ‘ 

ni if we look we find symbols everywhere, even in- 


Iso 


| CALVARY 


ie unto the sea of upraised faces, “in bitter anguish Christ was 
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ordinary round. The Greek key-pattern is seen on flags and 
city doorways. The Tree of Life omaments wardrobes from the -- 
most ugly furniture emporia; the Golden Apple, which pro- 
pitiated the Norse horse of death when passing over the housetops 
on the gale, is a gable ornament to-day. In its advertisements a 
garden fertilizer displays the mystic Chinese symbol of Creation, 
whilst every umbrella is a dethroned emblem of kingship. 

And if we would but adinit it, the most hard-hearted amongst 
us own some little mascot or talisman which, like Shylock’s ring, 
they would not part with “for a wilderness of monkeys.” 


By ANON 


I SAW a mighty congregation in a pillared cathedral. 
-A mitred priest was preaching: “ Upon Calvary,” he said 


crucified.” 

In the tense silence following his words; amid the flicker 
of the golden tapersticks, lo! the Spirit of Christ stood before 
me with His pierced hands upraised in denunciation. SS ee 

He was bowed as beneath the weight of a Cross. Yet when 
I Idoked again, the Cross was in the form of a gigantic book — 
‘bound and clamped with steel. ; eae 

“Not so, O Priest,” He cried, “not so! I was not crucified 
on Calvary, but herein.” 

He pointed backward to the book that bore Him down thus 
cruelly. The light of the golden tapers smote through the ruby — 
Wound on that accusing hand. i Si 

As in curled letters of flame I read the title of the tit 
tome. s E, 
It was “The History of Christianity.” ; 
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| By KATHARINE LENOX 


o 


IN normal times I am the most dogmatic disbeliever in things 
occult. To believe in disembođied spirits always seemed to me 
impossible, and to savour of ignorance and superstition. But 
in view of much evidence I no longer feel that the future is |, 
necessarily impenetrable. Most of us believe in the survival of 
the spirit, yet there are materially minded people who, when 
confronted with things beyond their philosophy, still delight to 
burrow in the commonplace even when the light of the super- 
natural is within their horizon. But there is always an element of 
terror in strange incidents, as if destiny or fate were dimly pointing 
all the while toward an invisible ending. Every new instance ! 
which comes to our notice, although elusive and baffling, makes i 
us say to ourselves, “ There it is again ’’—and at last it is forced 
upon us by that ever moving Providence, which stands back of $ 
everything. Chance! Nothing of the sort. They are inevitable | 
A happenings shaped by the course of events. i 
I am inclined to make light of my experiences, but in relating 
them to others they have said “ Nothing unusual? Nonsense! | 
You must have mediumistic powers.” But I cannot think i 
this is true, as I have never been able to obtain response from a 
ouija-board—nor have I ever heard any table rappings. How- 
ever, to begin my story, I have for some years past been very- 
i frail, and have a very highly-strung temperament, although, out- 
wardly, I carry myself with calmness and dignity. To calm my 
nerves, I rest and read a great deal of my time. One day, while 
reclining on my couch reading Emerson’s “ Friendship,” I 
suddenly found myself looking into a very dark passage, and was 
greatly surprised and annoyed by hearing a perfect din of voices 
raised by invisible people. In thé middle of it alb I distinguished _ 
ae Š the voice of my mother and sister. In amazement I put downmy — 
book and said aloud, “ How queer! I hear mother and sister 
talking.” My mother had been dead some years : my sister was | 
i g- Two months later she died. 5 
her occasion I had gone to the country to visit 
Leaving the station, I walked some distance along the 
home., Suddenly I was again, it seemed, in anoth 
S 40 
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world, in a dark street, where people were hurrying along. I 
could hear murmuring voices, but the darkness prevented me~ E 
from seeing the faces. Now as all this happened on a beautiful 
sunny morning, I felt awed, and when I reached my sister’s 
home I told her of my experience. “From the station here,” 


I said, “ people walked beside me.” “ How strange you are,” 
> she said, “ I never have such experiences.” She seemed half 
annoyed. K 


Some months after the passing of my sister I was reading 
quietly one evening when I felt conscious I was slipping away. 
I was perfectly aware of this at the time I felt myself 
passing into this state. I can only describe it as a trance-like 3 
‘condition. I found myself in a beautiful country. I said, “ How 
very quiet it is here,” and I sat down beside an immense wall. 
As I sat there my sister turned a corner. Embracing me, she 
said, “ Oh, how glad I am you have come. I am so lonely, but 
I thought Mary would be the first one to come.” Mary is 
another sister who had been devoted to her. ; 
Referring again to the voices, I was reading before a log fire 
when the whole room was suddenly filled with jangling voices—the 
din was so great and frightened me so much that I fled to my room 
and.locked the door. I told my husband when he returned home 
from a business meeting, and he laughed about it. The next 
afternoon he came home complaining of feeling tired and said he 
would rest awhile. He went to his room, and two hours later 
I found him dying. As I sat holding his hand, his breathing 
became fainter and fainter, and I distinctly saw a fog-like sub- 
stance surrounding him. It was twilight, and I went to the 
window thinking it must be a very foggy night, but the stars 
Were shining. I went back to the bed—the fog was still there. 
-He was dead. A few weeks after his death I was preparing my 
evening meal and thinking sorrowfully of him, when I felt a 
touch on my shoulder, as though a finger had pressed it firmly. 
I looked on my shoulder, thinking a hairpin had fallen on it, 
although ‘I knew it was too heavy a touch for a hairpin. Then 
I recalled that my husband had’a way of coming to the back of 
me, and touching my shoulder with-his finger would laughingly 
Say, “ Let me do that for you.” a : Seas 
Before my mother died I helped nurse her in her last illness. 
Tt was niy turn to watch during the night. I sat by her side 
ubbing her hands, hoping to give her some of my strength, wh 
> looking up I saw over the bed her face encircled in a we 
Was the face of a young woman about thirty-five yews © 
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In great surprise and awe I got up from my chair, thinking I must | 
a ““beasleep. To convince myself that I was not I walked over to the i 
i ` window and looked out. When I came back the face was still | 
i there. I told my sister of it the next morning. She said: “It f 


must have been the face of her mother, she died at thirty-five.” 
The next day my mother died. : 

At another time before her death she and my sisters were on ; 
the porch talking of my father, who had died the year before. K 
The butler announced lunch, and we all went into the house. At | 
the foot of the staircase I paused and said, “I will go upstairs | 
and arrange my hair, the wind has disarranged it.” AsIspoke | 
I looked out on the porch where we had all been sitting. I saw | 
my father there, leaning against a post. I was so amazed I did i 
not go upstairs, but went into the dining-room. As I sat down | 
I said, “I have just seen father.’’ Mother said: “Oh, how I |- 
wish I had seen him.” | 
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: A WELSH CROMLECH | 
N By GEORGE AUSTIN f- 


; GREY rocks that o’er the vivid bracken lean, 
= Skies hazy blue, the hayfield’s heady smell, 
And bees that murmur in the foxglove-bell— 
Little is changed; in mantle of dim green 
Moelfre presides, that mountain most serene, 
Over the valley. Of the holy cell 
_ These ancient stones alone remain to tell 
“ What rites they paid long since to Heaven’s Queen. 


Gate of the Mysteries, how soon forget , 

‘he sons of Time! No more the censers burn 
e altar; from old paths men stray 
arch for new. And steadfast yet 
waits the feet of their return, - 
dmarks point the Eternal Way. 
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SWIMMING THE WITCH é 
py W. N. NEILL 
a) : i à ; 
e. i THE water test for witches—called by King James “ fleeting Ai 
At on the water,” but better known as “ swimming the witch ”— 
TS l is commonly regarded as a superstitious survival of the cold-water 
ke ‘ordeal, at one time prominent in the legal system of our Anglo- 
W f Saxon forefathers. The fact is, and can be proved, that the 
id | ‘legal ordeal was only a variant of a test for magic which can be 
m traced back to the dawn of civilization. ; 
I In the laws of Hammurabi, King of Babylon in the third 


millenium B.C., the river was the judge in cases of sorcery, “ If 
a man charges another with sorcery and has not made his case 
good, the one who is charged shall go to the river and plunge 
in. If the river gets the better of him, his accuser shall annex 
his property. If, however, the river proves him innocent and he 
be not drowned, his accuser shall be put to death, and his pro- 
perty shall be seized by the one who underwent the test.” This 
is probably the oldest form of the ordeal known, and it differs 
considerably from later versions in that the person who is drowned 
is adjudged guilty. The idea at the root of the ordeal was the 
divinity of water. Says Robertson Smith, in his Religion of the 
Semites, “ Of all inanimate things that which has the best marked 
supernatural associations among the Semites is flowing, or as the 
Hebrews say “ living water’... . Sacred wells are amongst 
the oldest and most ineradicable objects of reverence among all 
the Semites.” He might well have extended the sentence to 
include all the peoples of the earth. Although the Babylonian 
ordeal seems to have been unknown to the Hebrews, the sacred 
E element played its part in their test known as a the-bitter water 
that causeth the curse.” Another branch of the Semitic family, 
however, followed the ancient custom. To quote Robertson 
Smith once more: “ In Hadramaut, according to Macrizi, when Sa 
a man was injured by enchantment, he brought all the witc 
Suspect to the sea or to a deep pool, tied stones to their bac 
and thréw them into the water. She who did not sink was 
= S guilty person, the meaning evidently being that t 
_ ` lement rejects the criminal. That an impure pers 
_ approach sacred waters is a general principle 
43 Bs 
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impurity is moral or physical is not a distinction made by ancient 
-~ religion ” (Religion of the Semites, 1889, p. 163). Instead of the 
holy water stifling the malefactor in its depths, it now takes to 
its bosom the innocent and maligned one, refusing to have any- 
thing to do with the guilty soul. | 

Whether derived from Babylonia or evolved separately, the 
ordeal in this form became a practice among the pagan tribes of 
Europe long before Christianity began its victorious progress ; 
and even persisted under the &gis of the law long after their 
heathenism had given place to the new religion. A full descrip- 
tion of the ordeal is given in the laws of Athelstan. After the 
person who was to undergo the test had been prepared by previous 
prayer and fasting, his right thumb was tied to his right great 
toe, his left thumb to his left toe, and he was cast upon the water 
to sink or swim, while the Deity was invoked to declare the justice 
or otherwise of his cause. If he sank he was innocent, if he swam 
he was guilty. Strutt, however, in his description of the ordeals 
under the Saxons, curiously enough gives a version of that of 
King Hammurabi: ‘‘ The second kind of ordeal, by water, was 
to thrust the accused into a deep water, where, if he struggled in 
the least to keep himself on the surface, he was accounted guilty ; 
but if he remained on the top of the water without motion he 
was acquitted with honour.” It would seem from this passage 
that the original ordeal survived in places alongside its later form. 
Although the cold-water ordeal was reprehended early both by 
the civil and the ecclesiastical authorities—it was interdicted 
“ul by the Canon Law and by an edict of Ludovicus Pius in 829 A.D. 
i —its popularity continued, amongst ecclesiastics especially in 
their dealing with heresy and witchcraft—synonymous terms in 
oe ae The seal of Christianity was set upon it by a 
ae aba of tying the culprit. The right thumb 
oe Bia aoe ee eft big ES and vice versa, in order that the 
be ee ee of the cross, and even when it ceased 
which descended till See : a = Ae ae a = 
with supposed witches.  - 3 Do poen ze Bee 
_Ecclesiastics were, however, by no means unanimous in their 
Crs crags openers ok ewan test By sone 
; ] s and pagan, and they even went 
the length of suspecting those who took part in it as practitioners 

- of magic. Towards the end of the sixteenth centu a d p“ 

logical dove-cotes were fluttered PE a 


by Scribonius (1585), which defended the ordeal. 
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* evil spirit lighter than air. 
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jiterature sprang up at once around the subject, and specialists | 
were divided into two camps. Scribonius was supported by - f 
our King James, but on the other side were such doughty 
antagonists as Wierus, Bodin, Bishop Binsfeld, and Delrio—to 
mention only a few of the better known names, 

The royal dictum on the question runs as follows: “‘ There 
are two good helpes that may be used for their triale: the one is 
the finding of their marke ahd the trying the insensibility thereof. 
The other is their fleeting on the Water: for as in a secret murther, 
if the dead carkasse be at any time thereafter handled by the 
murtherer, it wil gush out of blood, as if the blood were crying to 
the heaven for revenge of the murtherer, God having appoynted 


crime, so it appears that God hath appoynted (for a supernaturale 
signe of the monstrous impietie of witches) that the water shall 
refuse to receive them in her bosome, that have shaken off them 
the sacred water of Baptism and wilfully refused the benefit there- 
of: no not so much as their eies are able to shead teares (threaten 
and torture them as yee please) while first they repent (God not 
permitting them to dissemble their obstinacie in so horrible a 
crime) albeit the women kind especially be able other waies to 
shead teares at every light occasion when they will, yea altho’ 
it were dissemblingly like the crocodiles” (Demonologia, p. 79). 
It is worthy of notice that in this rather involved statement the 
King, by some uncanny sort of foreknowledge, mentions the two 
methods of proving witchcraft that were to prevail in Scotland 
and England respectively during the seventeenth century, and 
to distinguish the one from the other and relegate them to their 
owr geographical spheres, he has inserted a full-stop. While 
Matthew Hopkins and his successors were busy swimming witches 
in the southern part of the kingdom, John Kincaid and his dis- 
ciples were pricking them with pins in the north. James comes 
very near the truth in attributing the acceptance or rejection 
of the suspect to the holiness of the water. He, however, as a 
Christian, explains the holiness by the use made of the element 
in baptism, but water was hóly and worshipped thousands of 
years before the Christian era. All the same, he was on the 
right track, and his explanation—taken, by the way, from Scrib- 


the buoyancy of a witch to her being filled by the devil—that 


The Demonologie of King James. must have crystallized in 
Protestant Britain the vague notions of witchcraft circulating in s 
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i iust as was done for Catholic Europe by the Malleus 
ae ck Sprenger and Institor. It would be difficult to 
say how. far his dialogue was responsible for the witch epidemic 
that followed his accession to the English throne, but no doubt 
its influence was far-reaching. An example of its infection may 
be seen in the contemporary dramatists—Ben Jonson, for 
instance, quoting it frequently in his notes to “ The Masque of 
Queens.” It may even have been the passage already quoted 
that inspired Shakespeare’s linés in Othello :— 


O devil, devil! 
If that the earth could teem with woman’s tears, 
Each drop she falls would prove a crocodile. 


, 


“The vulgar probation,” as Increase Mather called it, was 
nothing more nor less than a species of divination by water, 
Hydromancy as it is termed. Caspar Peucer gives two examples 
very near akin to the ordeal, though in neither of them was a 
human life in danger. Juno, he says, had a marsh consecrated 
to her near Epidamnus, into which oat-cakes, or “ bannocks,” 
were cast for the purpose of divination. If the goddess accepted 
the offering it sank to the bottom, but if she would have none of 
it the cake floated. Aristotle, he goes on to say, speaks of a 
fountain in Sicily by which men swore their oaths. They wrote 
down their statements on pieces of paper and committed these 
to the waters. If the paper sank, they were speaking the truth ; 
if it floated, they were perjuring themselves. It is quite easy to 
conceive of a man being thrown into the flood instead of his 
autograph in savage times, to substantiate his statements. 

The same idea of a standard of purity lies at the root of’the 
old custom of weighing a suspected witch against the Church 
Bible. The Protestant Bible is only taking the place of the holy 
water of the Roman Catholic Church. If the woman weighed 
down the folio, she was innocent; if it outweighed her, she was 
guilty, ; 

The principle of continuity and the innate conservatism of 
humanity are both well exemplified by the fact that in the sixties 


of last century a poor old Frenchman was done to death in the 
time-honoured wa: ; 
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r By DUDLEY WRIGHT 

y oJ 

T 

f Ag : 

d ALTHOUGH the disciples of the religion expounded by 
Mohammed may be classified generally according to the two 
great divisions of Sunnites, and Schiites, yet, in reality, the 
Islamic faith is a huge network of sects and monastic orders. 

The membership of these orders does not consist, as in the Catholic _ 
‘Church, of clerics, since Islam knows no priesthood. The Imam 

S of a mosque is not a priest : he is merely the leader of the prayers 

> of the congregation, and though his whole time may be engaged 

S in the service of the mosque, the congregation maintaining him 

1 with their alms, he holds no sacerdotal position. Most, if not ' 

1 all, of these orders have for their object “ the annihilation of the 

2 individual by absorption into the Divine,” which is said to be 

1 accomplished by the observance of a certain “ Way,” which 

f consists in the repetition of numerous prayers and the observ- 

1 ance of certain ascetic practices, varying in degree according to 

3 whether the member lives within or outside the zaowiya or 

> monastery. These practices frequently lead up to ecstasy or a 


trance condition, during which the members claim to be the 
recipients of messages from the prophet Mohammed, the founder 
of the Order, or from some other exalted personage. 

It has been reserved to one Order, however, that of the 
Isawiya, to lay claim to the exercise of what are generally 
described as occult powers, viz. thought-reading, snake-charming, 
playing with fire, the exorcism of evil spirits and diseases, and 
the like. This Order was founded’ by one Mohammed ben Aissa, 


who was born at Meknes in the ninth century of the Hegira, or 
the Flight from Mecca, which date farms the hasis of the Mabam- | 
medan reckoning of time. The date of the foundation of the 
Isawiya corresponds to the common calendar date of 1523-24.A.D. 
Aissa is the Arabic form of the name Jesus, so that the name of 
the Order in English is really the “ Guild or Company of [esus.”” 
Mohammed ben Aissa became a great mystic, a cel 
thaumaturgist, and a fervent disciple of t 
^ trines_of the Chadeliya, another renowned 


x which ne awilya 
tn.the East Mohamm 


ed ben Aissa sought the comy 
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most extravagant Dervish orders, whose teachings and Practices 
he imitated and taught in various Western countries, giving 
umbrage to the rulers, who, however, failing to coerce or sup- 
press him, in consequence of his numerous following and his 
great popularity with the people, heaped honours and riches 
upon him, granting him exemption from services to the State 


and the payment of taxes, privileges which have been extended 


to his successors, chiefs of the Order which he founded, to the 
present day. Right from the time of the inception of the Order 
he has been regarded by successive generations of followers as 
a divine incarnation, and they have always described him as 
“the philosopher’s stone without an equal.” 
The Order was founded in Morocco and was originally purely 
a Sufi order, the practices for which it is to-day renowned being 
only gradually adopted, and being even condemned by many of 
its principal members. Legend, of course, has not been lacking 
with respect to its founder. One story runs that Mohammed 
ben Aissa, being unable to procure the means of living for his 
family, but full of confidence in God, had that rare happiness of 
being fed by Divine Providence, which constantly renewed his 
provisions, while one morning his wife drew from the well a 
bucket of gold pieces. He is then said to have had a vision 
in which God appeared to him and commanded him to establish 
a brotherhood according to certain rules which were also com- 
municated to him. He thereupon instituted a council of forty 
members, with himself at the head, who remained with him 
until his death, and thus formed a “ Hadra,” or General Chapter, 
which form of government has been maintained up to the present 
time. This Council acts as a general inspectorate, and the 
thirty-nine members who act with the Grand Master make 
unexpected visits to the various houses of the Order, which are 
distributed in various countries, extending from Algieria to Mecca, 
while it is even claimed that Paris has been the seat of one 
Fee cr house of the Order is at Meknes, where 
ieee = was born and where his tomb is situated, this being 
Jective of a pilgrimage by-all devout Isawiya. Although 
some monasteries have become independent of the zaoulya at 
ae eee i still maintained throughout the Order a 
Order a formidable : ee on ma Be 
: One in the event of any concerted: political 
or social action being decided upon. A S 
Thought-reading, snake- 


nomena are among the principal practices of the members, The 
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last-named are induced by the rapid reiteration of the Islamic 
formula La illaha wl’ Allah, accompanied by music in very rapid 


time, each repetition corresponding to law genuflexions of the 


and cheeks with sharp-pointed darts, or gash the neck or breast 
with short, keen-edged swords or_stilettos, or chew leaves of 
bristling,-prickly cacti All eventually fall exhausted into torpor, 


a hypnotic sleep. It is while in this condition that they claim ; 
to receive the divine power to heal diseases, exterminate unclean = q 
spirits, and to read the thoughts of others, even at great dis- 3 
tances. At their public festivals these ceremonies often terminate 
with a meal of a sacrificial character, when these highly-strung 
devotees devour, like madmen, the raw flesh of an unskinned 
animal, a sheep or a goat, and tear and rend it in the most 
repugnant manner possible. 

Legend is again ready with an explanation of these happen- 
ings. It is said that Allah, at the prayer of Mohammed ben 
Aissa, granted his disciple for ever a complete immunity from : 
wounds and diseases. They thus claim the power of driving os 
away any illness by taking it upon themselves, whom it cannot 
hurt. Their services are therefore in great demand whenever 
illness occurs, particularly in epidemics. Another legend runs 
that“on one occasion Mohammed ben Aissa and his disciples 
found themselves in the desert without any means of subsistence. 
His followers were on the point of deserting him when he bade 
them not to be disheartened, but to eat anything they could 
find. Immediately they fell to devouring earth and weeds, the 
leaves of the prickly pear, and even the snakes and scorpions 
which had taken refuge among the roots. From that time 
onward the Isawiya have claimed the power of devouring sub 


Blakesley, in Four Months in Algeria, has given a s ri 
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musical instrument, exactly resembling the ancient tympanum, or tain- 
bourine without the jangling metallic apparatus. This was continued a 
long time, the chief of the party taking no part in the incantation except 
by throwing occasionally a pinch of some substance, which caused a slight 
smoke, into the chafing dish. The chant became a little more energetic 
and quicker and, at last, a young man taid down his tambourine and got 
up. He stood over the dish, swaying his body about in time to the music, 
assuming every minute more and more the appearance of a person pos- 
sessed, alternately bowing his head almost into the chafing dish and then : 
throwing it backwards, as if without the power of restraining himself, J 
Presently he became ecstatic and commenced jumping violently, always f 
coming down in the same spot, close to the fire, and from time to time fh 
setting up a hideous yell. The old chief now advanced towards him and 1 
seemed to soothe him by gestures like those which animal magnetizers | 
‘are wont to employ to tranquillize their patients. He then brought him f 
a kind of shovel used by the Arab smiths, the scoop of which had been 
made red-hot. The young man took this with a howl, intended to $ 
evince satisfaction, licked it with his tongue and placed it on his naked i 
arms, which were streaming with perspiration from the exercise he had Ñ 
taken. He then stalked about the apartment, uttering the peculiar \ 
growl which is emitted by an angry camel. A leaf of the prickly pear | ` 
was thrown to him, which he took up in his mouth from the ground and | 
ate a portion of it. He then resumed his jumping by the side of the 


chafing-dish, and another performer got up and exhibited nearly the same 
feats. . 


Miss Frances Macnab, in A Ride in Morocco, also gives a 
description of thought-reading and snake-charming which she 
witnessed. 

These phenomena are also strongly developed among some 
of the members of other orders, such as the Saadiya, Refaiya, 
Nagechabendiya, and others, and a work entitled Chah Quali 
` Allah, which may be regarded in the light of an official publica- 

tion, sets out the claim to the manifestation of these psychical — 
powers, based on Pantheistic theories. 
: The members of the Order are prohibited from taking part 
in local or general politics, 
inhabitants as inoffensive, 
is not stipulated to be her 
has always been a descendant of the founder. 
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[The name and address of the writer, not necessarily for publication, 
is required as evidence of bona fides, and must in every case 
accompany correspondense sent for insertion in the pages of 
the OCCULT REvIEW.—Ep.] 


THE PART OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM IN 
AUTOMATIC WRITING, 
To the Editor of the OccuLT REVIEW. 

DEAR S1r,—In reference to the theory of Mr. Gurtis, commented 
on in your last editorial ‘ Notes of the Month,” Mr. Gurtis’s idea of 
the ganglia in man, the nerve-fibres of the sympathetic system, etc., 
and their intimate relationship with the brain-processes and the super- 
physical, are not at all new. They are in the Revelations of St. John 
and in every esoteric book in the world. The spine is a lightning- 
conductor to the brain for Eliphas Levi's “astral ray,” or the 
Kabbalistic “ Fire from Heaven.” It is symbolized by the Serpent 
in Genesis, coiled around the Tree, the Egyptian sistrum of Isis, 
the lyre (that early type of harp) borne by Apollo the sun-god 
and ruler of celestial fire, the caduceus in the beautiful hands of 
Mercury, the Messenger of the gods, with its serpent-fire entwined 
around the spine of the Yogi or enlightened one. According to the 
Kundalini cult, there are six chakras or centres in the human body. 
Six is the number of Venus and Perfect Beauty. Beyond that the 
Kingdom, within is merged into the superhuman numbers—the 
Divine seven of Pallas Athena, the eight of the Singing Spheres and 
Tesurrection, the nine of the Muses and Inspiration, the ten of the 
Ultimate Godhead, the number of the Lord beyond which no 
numerology goes but by repetition. 

Kundalini is emblemized by the Chinese dragon, another form of 
the Serpent, which was so holy in ancient Egypt that it was worn as 
the Pschent on the brows of its kings and, in the recently discovered 
Serpent shrine in the tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen, the Serpent governe@ 
the tenth, nome of Egypt (the ten of the Highest God). In Chinese 
Symbology the Serpent or Dragon, sor Salamander of the Persian 


oroastrians (the Fire-Fish), at one point is transmuted into a Fish. 


f course, Piscis the Fish was an early secret symbol of the Messiah 
‘mongst the Christians in Pagan Rome. ,Jn other words, once the 

vine Kundalini fire has run through the spine and awakened all the 
8anglia and the six centres, the Fire enters the Thousand-Petalled 
Latus of the brain, and beyond that swims as a Fish or Messiah through 
© ocean of Infinitude and Wisdom, and is the Jewel in the Lotus. 
an is verily made in the image of his Maker, as it is written. The 
ody Tesponds and conforms even in detail'to the laws and shape of 
51 
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the universe. It has its sun and its moon, its planets, its nervous- 
systems and trees, its blood ebb and tide, its magic eye-crystals, its 
: pe and Krishna flute—the Spine, 


ophetic Messianic voice, its Pan-pi 
aad the soul is the oil of this wonderful lamp of Psyche, God is the 


Light and God is Eros—Perfect Love. — 
Your old contributor, eS 
REGINA MIRIAM BLOCH. | 


a THE “OSCAR WILDE » COMMUNICATIONS. Be r 
a To the Editor of the.OccuLt REVIEW. 


~ Dear Sir,—The new messages from “ Oscar Wilde ” which are | 
published in the December number of the OccurT REVIEW are of | 
the greatest possible interest and value because, so far as I am 
aware, they are the first communications of any scientific value or | 
authenticity in which the theory—or fact—of the break-up of the j 
personality after the death of the physical body is clearly recognized | 
by the communicating entity. There are some hints of this fact in 
Mr. Bligh-Bond’s The Gate of Remembrance ; and, indeed, the 
following quotation from page 95 is almost as specific as the “ Oscar 
Wilde ” statement. 
I, Johannes, dydde it not, God wot, not I! Why cling I to that | 
which is not? It is I, and it is not I, butt parte of me which dwelleth į 
in the past and is bound to that whych my carnal soul loved, and called |. 
“home” these many years. Yet I, Johannes, amm of many partes, and |, 
ye better parte doeth other things . . . only that part which remembreth { — 
clingeth like memory to what it seeth yet. 


If my memory serves me, there are also some hints in the same | 
eae to be found in some of the communications from “ F. W. H 
yers.” $ 
In commenting upon the “Oscar Wilde ” communications, Mr 
V's brother calls this theory “new and startling ” ; but it is neit 
the one nor the other to some of us. It is in fact the very teachin 
that was put forward by H. P. Blavatsky, and which brought down 
upon her the wrath of the Spiritists; and for which, indeed, they 
have never forgiven her. It was known as the “shell” theory, and | 
‘ very briefly it was that in the great’ majority of cases—there | 
‘of course exceptions—the communicating entity was only the as 
= “shell, or “spook,” of the deceased person: *the real person: 
spirit,” having left this “shell,” and passed on to “its own plat 
—or rather, perhaps, had withdrawn its overshadowing presen? 
_ from the earthly personality; for spirit can never reall 
‘manifested phenomenal person, either in this or the. next 


s theory e raced in the Key to Theosophy, chap: 
that in 
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“shells” obtained a temporary and spurious vitality through the 
magnetic aura of the medium: being as it were galvanized into a 
state of consciousness in which they could communicate through the 
brain of the medium. This, she taught, was exceedingly undesirable, 
and retarded the natural after-death process and purification of the 
Ego. Note what “Oscar Wilde” says about “another part of 
myself, a poor unfortunate who suffers even as I suffer,” communi- 
cating through Mrs. Travers-Smith. Possibly in more modern terms 
of psychology we should not speak of “ shells,” but of “ dissociated. 
complexes ” ; but the fact may be ‘the same. 

But besides the above-mentioned teaching we have the same 
theory very clearly stated in Kingsford and Maitland’s Perfect 
Way, Appendix II, “Concerning the Hereafter.” It is there put 
forward that the anima divina, the true man, the Neshamah, “ passes 
upwards and continues its evolutions, bearing with it only a small 
portion, and that the purest, of the outer soul, or mind.” It leaves 
the anima brula, the persona, or Ruach, in the “lower Eden” within 
sight and call of the magnetic earth-sphere ; and it is this which is 
attracted and energized by the aura of the medium. “But if one 
interrogate a Ruach of even two or three centuries old, it seldom 
knows more than it knew in its earth life.... If it have done 
evil, it suffers indeed, but is not condemned.” 

I venture to say that the present communications, so far as they 
go, absolutely confirm this theory. Note that “ Oscar Wilde ” parted 
from Oscar Wilde “at the door of the tomb.” Also that he says: 
“I yearn to be united to’ my soul. Somewhen and somewhere I 
must surely meet my soul again.” This also is the teaching of the 
Perfect Way in the Appendix I have referred to, and which should 
be read in its entirety in connection with the present communications. 

I am myself very strongly convinced that this theory of the 
dissociation of the personality after death will come to be more and 
more recognized as our knowledge of psychology increases. I have 
put it forward in my own work, Our Infinite Ltfe,page 132. it 
1s perhaps only natural that in the first instance the crude conception 
of the nature of the personality as being a single entity should prevail. 
Yet psychology already teaches the dissociation of * complexes, 
even in this life. Most of us have at times a strange feeling that 
we are more than one “person.” It is common knowledge also 
that a man may he a great geniu3, in art, in music, or in poetry, 
and may even be able to express thereby some of the deepest spiritual 
facts and emotions: and yet, on another side of his nature, he may 
be a gross sensualist. : aes ; 

The curious part of the present communications is that the 
communicating entity recognizes its own dissociated state; whereas 
m general the entity takes itself quite seriously as being the whole 
*Personality of the departed—and so do the Spiritists. Possibly 
these present communications may bring to light others of a similar 
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i 7 been understood, and have therefore been 
eS ae Bec that we may now obtain others of the 
oe nature. At all events, we may begin to recognize hereby 
that, as “ Oscar Wilde” says, “The soul is no indivisible unity, 
no solitary shadow seated in its house of sin. It is a thing highly ~ 
complex, built up, layer upon layer, Shell within shell.’ : 

We are only on the threshold of any recognized scientific know- 
ledge of our deeper nature, and of the after-death states ; and our 
ideas are in the first place merely realistic : that is to say, we take 
things in the first instance at their mere face value. This was what 
was done, even up to the end of last century, 1n physical science ; 
as witness the crude concept—now utterly swept away—that the . 
atom of matter was only a very minute particle of what we know 
as matter in bulk. It must naturally be so also with the new science 
of psychology ; though if we will go back in the right spirit to ancient : 
teachings we shall find there very much that we are now only rediscover- 
ing. We have still to recognize that just as matter can and does 
disintegrate, so also does ‘‘ mind”: for mind, like matter, has in 
the first instance been integrated—at least that applies to what we 
commonly call mind, that of which Bergson says, “ Intellectuality 
and materiality have been constituted, in detail, by reciprocal adap- 
tation. Both are derived from a wider and higher form of existence. 
It is there that we must replace them, in order to see them issue 
forth.” * In other words, both are evolved; and what is evolved 
must sooner or later be reinvolved. We can no more “ replace” 
mind as such in spirit than we can replace matter as such. But 
it is just this “ replacing ” process which goes on after death; and | 
that which cannot be redissolved must be left as a ‘‘ shell.” Y 
__ We cling to the idea of the little individual personal self; yet 5 
is it not the oldest as well as the most profound teaching that that 
self is an illusion, a mere reflection on the’ screen of time, „which, 
sooner or later—even though it may last for ages as we reckon time 
—must pass away? Nay, is it not changing and passing away 
_ at each moment? Only the, One Eternal Root—the Spirit that 

never was born and never dies—endures. W. KINGSLAND. 


HAVE ANIMALS SOULS ? 3 
To the Editor of the Occurt REVIEW. 


Dear Sir,—I think possi ing narrati 
El ; possibly the following narrat f my own 
personal experience in connection Be ce area 


readers who s ; 
ee ask this question. Many years ago I had occasion 
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e Evolution, p. 197. : 
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7 dreamland, other impressions should obscure the memory of the — 
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imprisoned them. Pausing for a moment to examine them more 
closely, I noted in the farthest corner a very old spaniel who appeared 
to have abandoned hope and effort. Her head was bowed to the 
ground, her almost sightless eyes were closed. closed, and her scanty_fur 
revealed her shivering skin. The din from the miserable creatures 
around us was such that we could hardly hear our own voices, and to 
call my companion’s attention to the animal in the corner, I had to 
shout into her ear. No sound could have reached the dog. But the 
sympathy I felt for her had apparently established a telepathy between 
us, for I had no sooner spoken, than she aroused herself and came 
towards us. Other dogs set upon her, but this did not divert her 
purpose. As soon as she was again free, she came on until she stood 
directly before us. Then lifting her head, she gave three piteous 
howls. We spoke to an attendant, and said we would purchase the 
dog, and he went into the yard to fetch her; but, as he opened the 
gate, accidentally loosed his hold. Many people besides ourselves 
were standing about or passing up and down, and several of these 
were between us and the attendant. But, without a moment's 
hesitation the dog threaded her way through them all to our feet, 
where she sat down and howled again. I took her home, and named 
her “ Friend,” and she became my most devoted companion. I 
healed her eyes, and they grew so wonderfully beautiful that strangers 
more than once exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh! look at the soul in that dog’s eyes ! ”? 
Years after I had to go from home without Friend. for some weeks, 
and left her in my mother’s care. While I was away Friend became 
So seriously ill that it was proposed to destroy her, but I was not 
told a word of this. One night as I lay sleeping the dog appeared 
to me, and told me all, including the thought that she was to be 
destroyed:—Phen-she left me with such suddenness that the shock of 
finding she was no longer there awoke me. With the morning’s post 


` came a letter from my mother exactly confirming what the dog had 


already made me understand. After all it was found possible to save 


: her, and Friend lived to welcome my subsequent return, with frantic 


Joy, and for a year or more after, At last, however, the inevitable 
day arrived, and I had her put to sleep to save her suffering. 

The following night I was again awakened with a shock by the 
Sudden termination of a vision of Friend, apparently in Paradise, no 
longer old ‘and ill, but radiant and glorious. I understood that I had — 
peen awakened thus suddenly on seach occasion, lest wandering on — 


Can anyone reasonably doubt that *this dog had a soul? 
auestion that arises in my own mind is: had we known each « 
& Past life, since the recognition on meeting in this was so; 
Spontaneous; or was it merely telepathy ? 
Yours truly, 
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TEEN YEARS AND THIRTEEN STORIES: 
a A PROPHETIC DREAM. 


To the Editor of the OccuLT REVIEW. 


Sir,—While living in the heart of New York City I dreamt I was ~ { 
climbing one of the tall buildings there—thirteen stories—and one of y 
my sisters (who lived four hundred miles away) was clinging to me , | 
with her arms around my neck. I climbed on from one story to ji 
another, on the outside of the building, by catching hold of the windows, 
and stepping on each window-ledge as I came to it. I proceeded as 
carefully as I could and went slowly, so that my sister should not fall. 
When I reached the cornice I was puzzled to know how T could get over 
it to the top. Just as I became puzzled, aman appeared on the top of 
the building, and lifted us both up and over the projecting ledge. [had 
never seen the man before. As soon as we were safely on top, both my 
sister and the man instantly vanished, and I stood alone; then I awoke. 

Five years later I realized it was my duty to go south and be a 
companion to that sister. She was one of those gentle, refined souls 
that are always helping others, and are easily imposed upon. 

So we built a cottage on a fifty-acre plot of ground that our father 
had bequeathed to us, and it was just here the dream-climb began to ` 
be realized. 

/ We left the crops to be put out on shares. But the work and crops 
were not what we had been accustomed to seeing when our father was 
living and farmed. So after twelve years of poor crops and indifferent 
work, we decided to try bossing the work and putting in the crops. 

cet One day our nephew came out from Washington, D.C., and had with 
him a young man from the Pacific Coast who had just returned from 
service in the Tank Corps in France. This new-comer told us he would 
put our crops in the ground for us if we would get some modern farm 
machinery. I purchased a Fordson tractor and gang plough. He then 
ploughed and put in the fall wheat, also ploughed for the spring com. 

He ploughed deep as we wanted it done, and also when the moon was in 

barren signs, to keep weeds down, and put the seed in ground when 

the moon was in fruitful signs. My sister was entering on her seventy- 

eighth year, and was failing that winter. So he remained with us and — 
helped with the farm work until the harvest was reaped. My 

sister's eyes were gladdened by the sight of beautiful fine heads of 
wheat, and large ears of com—the kind we had longed to see. s 
s E n the wheat was cut and gathered, our young helper went t ee 
_ as mother on the Pacific Coast, and my dear, blessed sister went to, 
e spint world. And once again I was alone, just as in the dream 
aS INE thirteen years we were working together. This co 
ded to the thirteen stories of the building which I climbed i 
n with my sister clinging to me. 

______ Yours truly, 
MARGARET A. R. STO 
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THE NINE OF DIAMONDS. 
To the Editor of the, OccuLT REVIEW. 


Srr,—In looking through the Occurr Review of some years ago 
I came across a short article dealing with numbers and the curious 


: = „way they seem to attach themselves to people. I am sending you p, 
o the following facts in case they may be of interest to your readers : f sia 
5 $ Whilst in Bruges some twelve years ago I picked up at my feet a a5 
blank card. Turning it over`I found it to be the Nine of Diamonds. 
Š Again a few years later—on the pavement of the suburb where I live— : 
[| was a midget card, which I again picked up and again it was the ESA 
r Nine of Diamonds. Once more, not so long since, in passing through aie 
f a narrow passage connecting this road with another, I picked up a 
d blank card—very wet—as it had apparently been lying there some 
y time, and there was the Nine of Diamonds once more. It had evidently 
r been left for me, as the day before, one of my family, hastening along 
a in the rain, noticed the card but could not stop to pick it up. Almost 
5 too numerous to mention are the times this card turns up in my life. 

Just a few days since, when I was staying at an hotel, one of the 
T visitors began a game of Patience. In talking to a friend I chanced 
o to look across at this lady. She was just balancing the Nine of Dia- 3 

monds in her fingers before placing it. i 
5S Yours truly, 
18 = C. E. A. M. 
it De 
4 J THE HOROSCOPE OF MADAME BLAVATSKY. 
ee To the Editor of the Occutt REVIEW. 
do ah ` Dear Srr,—I see in a recent number of Occurr Review the 


at horoscope of Mme. Blavatsky. But does the ascendant of Gemini ~ 

a correspond to the physical type of Blavatsky ? I think that Cancer 

‘would be more appropriate. $ 
Best salutations, 

Re ALAVA. 


4 


“WHERE I MADE ONE.” 
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i i bout these matters is 
more convinced am I that our ignorance a 
anes I think it is utterly impossible to say what can be 


and what cannot be. 


I strove (very inadequately, I fear) to suggest that the fact of 


: ing a very, very strong conviction in this world may overcome 
aee of ie soul—as we know them—and make the spirit 
able to do that which, to our mind, is “ incredulous.’ 

Even scientists now believe that thought does exist in almost a 
tangible form : therefore, I wished to show the possibility of “ thought- 
form,” so to speak, permeating the’whole atmosphere connected with 
Marise Heyden’s surroundings. My idea was that she was made 
visible only through the intensity of her convictions. 

You say about the cat and dog : “J do not think a parallel could 
be adduced from any substantiated record in support of such an 
experience.” You are probably right about the “substantiated,” 
but many years ago I myself saw a cat rubbing against invisible 
skirts or legs, and I had the prickly sensation at the back of the neck 
that we know so well, and, though I was conscious of “something ” Ae 
being there, I could see nothing. The cat was certainly not afraid 1 
and looked very much pleased. It was this that gave me the idea aa] 
of the animals in the book. Ri 

I was once told by a man whose word I believed implicitly, that, e 
when he succeeded to the property of his dead brother, this brother’s ale 
dog waited every night at the french windows, apparently listening ite 
for some sound that my friend could not hear. Then the dog would 
suddenly get up and excitedly ask to be let out, when he would tear i 
off in the same direction every night with most excited barks, and 
would seemingly jump up at someone. He would then go off, gam- 
bolling, in the direction in which his dead master had always taken- 
him for a walk every night. I may mention that my friend belonged 
to that large class that has an “open mind.” £ 

é These two instances have convinced me that animals are only 

afraid of a so-called apparition when it is that of astranger. I should 

be interested to know if any of your readers can confirm this view. 
2 Yours truly, 

MAUDE ANNESLEY. . | 
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THE last issue of PSYCHE revalls the Seventh International Congress 
of Psychology which took place last summer at Oxford, the papers 
of Dr. Morton Prince and Dr. Adler, the latter on Psycho-analysis, 
and finally that which is called in the Editorial “ the challenging 


- article by Dr. Alrutz of Upsala.” But Psycue does more than 


offer an attractive description, for it prints his entire study. It is on ` 
the psychological importance of Hypnotism, and from our point of 
view—but as we think under all aspects—is very important indeed. 
The experiments of Dr. Alrutz have led him to conclude (1) that RE 
hypnotization and certain phenomena which are termed intra-hyp- aie 
notic may be and sometimes are referable to other causes than sugges- 
tion; (2) that the mechanism of suggestion is still far from under- 
stood ; (3) that many symptoms and phenomena in hypnosis depend 
on the interaction of different parts of the nervous system ; (4) that 
diminution and increase of different functions result from certain 
hypnotic manipulations; and (5) that new forms of sensitiveness 
are exhibited in some hypnotic states. Dr. Alrutz tells us further 
(1) that the existence of a radiation or effluence from the human body 
is proved in the course of his experiments, being yet one further 
contribution to the triumphant vindication of Baron Reichenbach— å 
not that he is mentioned in the article ; and (2) that when downward ia 
passes made in light hypnosis diminish irritability of the senses and 
neuro-muscular apparatus on one side of the-body, there is a corre- 
‘sponding and proportionate increase on the other side, thus justifying 
Paracelsus in curative practices which once earned him the title of 
Mountebank. _ But there is no need to add that Paracelsus and his 
Occult methods were not in the mind of Dr. Alrutz when placing these 
facts Onrecord. The paper ends by expressing a belief that “‘ co-opera- 
tion in the form of a real partnership between medical hypnotizers ; 
and Psychologists would probably be the best way of working in Bie 
t ese complicated fields,” and this is a practical recommendation which 
will appeal.to a considerable and increasing class at the present day. 
Those who are interested in modern presentations of reincarnation 
doctrine should read an elaborate study on the psychology of sex in FRA 
primitive societies, with special reference to the natives of the Tro- 
mand Isles, north-east of New Guinea. It occupies the place of 
honour in Psycue and deserves it, though much of the subject-matte: 
lies Outside our field: we can speak of it only as an original a 
Significant contribution to folk-lore, including a very clear] fini 
ew of life in the spirit-world and the re-embodiment b; LC 


Tmediate state is free from notions of reward or punish: 
59 6 3 SS 
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ecting previous incarnate lives.  Unfor-, 
tunately it does not emerge explicitly whether re-embodiment of one 
and the same spirit goes on continually, but it seems implied by the 
general thesis, namely, that the spirit gets tired of life in the other world 
—thoughit is pleasant enough—and therefore comes back to the islands, 
is one on’ “ controlled dreams,” being 


Among other articles there 1 : ed d 
> iments with this: object in view, and there 


rd of personal experi 
is es of M. Jules Romains’ moving story of all that he suffered 
at the hands of Sorbonne experts when he was led to give them a 
demonstration of his now famous ‘discovery in extra-retinal vision. 
His experiments were parodied and he himself not only accused. of 
trickery but other false witness was borne against him. Perhaps a 
day will come when those whose discoveries cannot be acceptable in 
centres of official authority will remember the Christ of Nazareth, 
Who did not appeal to the Pharisees or the Doctors of the Law. 
Tue Istamic Review has an article of considerable interest by 
M. Yakub Khan on the subject of Mysticism in Islam, and it may 
be noted that it was delivered originally as a lecture before the Summer 
School of Theology in the hall of Trinity College, Oxford. We are 
told that the word Sufi was unknown in the days of Mohammed, and 
is not met with earlier than the late second century of the Muslim 
era. It is said to be a derivative of Tasawwuf, itself of doubtful 
origin, though as to that which it connotes there is no uncertainty : 
it is “ knowledge of the reality of things,” attained in the state of 
illumination, being that of “ broad daylight,” when “ things appear 
as they are.” It operates outside the processes of material mind, 
being the outcome of a pure heart, which ‘‘ becomes the tabernacle 
of the Divine,” and Divine Light descends, like Arnold’s “ spark from 
heaven,” unfolding before mental eyes “a vast vista of knowledge.” 
Tt will be understood from the mode of presentation that this is a 
sketch of mystical attainment by one who surveys it only as through \ 
a glass and from a great distance. But it is useful from this point 
of view as an eastern’s appreciation of the subject from the outward 
side. There are also some excellent quotations from mystic poets 
ee clear summary account of the degeneration which 
SUS ate ee That which arose as a protest against 
m became itself “a stupendous structure of terms and 


trappings ” which “crushed the vision of i i d 
the rest of the great Sufis.” a Pua Meee rie z 


The editor of THE HARBIN 
recalling in a Tecent issue the ci 
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as a complete or—as our contemporary sa 
c.” It is not unprofitable also to read over 
Tookes experiments: and the results obt ec 

the literal citations from the old and now 
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‘parting between Sir William Crookes and the materialized Katie 


` in the rooms of the Society by its President, M. Fabius de Champville. 


` animale, appearing recently in Psycuica, will appeal to many readers, 


_ Psycuica, giving various notable instances. ... In the course of 
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within the cabinet, when she uttered her last farewell, remains inexplic- 
able on any and all hypotheses, but especially on that of imposture. 
Jn view of such experiences we can understand at-least the position ‘ ae 
of the illustrious investigator when, long years after—or in r918—he 4 a 
said to the editor of THE INTERNATIONAL PSYCHIC GAZETTE: “I have 
never had any occasion to change my mind... . It is quite true that 
a connection has been set up between this world and the next.” 
La REVUE SPIRITE reports that at the recent Metapsychical Con- 
gress of Warsaw Dr. Geley gave a clear exposition of the grounds on i 
which it can be affirmed that human survival is probable, not on ; 
account of our hopes, nor yet on the basis of revelations, but.in the 
name and by reason of facts, The International Metapsychical 
Institute of Paris was recognized as the official centre of the subject 
throughout the world, and the Revue Mérapsycuigue was charged 
with the publication of its records.... Psycu1c MAGAZINE has 
fulfilled its intention of devoting an entire issue to the work of M. 
Hector Durville, who passed away recently, as stated in these pages, 
at the age of seventy-five years. There is an adequate account of 
his activities asa magnetic healer and of his various discoveries which 
extended the field of the art. We learn also of circumstances which 
led to the foundation of the Société Magnétique de France and of the 
well-known JOURNAL DU MAGNériIsME. The illustrations include 
portraits at different periods, from the time when Hector Durville is 
wore the uniform of a soldier in the Franco-Prussian War, and a 
sketch of him on his death-bed. We offer our sympathetic congratu- 
lations to his son, M. Henri Durville, on a memorial of lasting interest. 
The JOURNAL DU MAGNETISME contains the Eloge Funèbre delivered 


M. Gabriel Delanne affirms that supernormal faculties’ are 
common to animals and men: his papers on the subject of lame 


and it is announced that there will be a further development in the 
author's forthcoming volume on Reincarnation. Meanwhile, other 
writers continue to discuss “animal psychology” in each issue of 


this last summer LA REVUE MONDIALE gave space to proposals on 
the part of a Dr. J. Frumusan for the final settlement of mediumisti 
and metapsychical pretensions ‘by means of a series of experim 
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hat “the affair is judged,” that all the phantoms have 
dispersed at the first suggestion of turning light see eye and e 
‘ they have gone to their proper place among tales o ne g 
venture to think otherwise, and shall not be astonished if the Meta- 

psychical Institute continues its work of investigation and if its official 

organ should still record results. We think even that the naïve con- 

tributor to La REVUE MonpIALE may yet try some other scheme of 
expériment, since after all he appears to recognize that something 

can be said for telepathy, supernormal knowledge, and even sub- 
conscious intuition. His ship of speculation has grounded presumably 

for the moment on the Goodwins of ectoplasm, but it may yet be towed 

into port, and even Professor Richet might prove a trustworthy pilot. 

4 z The QUARTERLY BULLETIN of the Grand Lodge of Iowa is a record 
A of many activities, including those of a Service Committee. We 
E hear also of new Temples and the growth of the library. We observe 
further that the question of religion is discussed freely, not only from 

the standpoint of “ the Fatherhood of God,” but on the controversial 

side, e.g., as to whether it is meeting the needs of the present day, 

and whether the Catholic schools established by the Catholic Church 

for the education of Catholic children are or are not detrimental to 

the ideal of American citizenship, the basis of which is public school 
teaching, in the opinion of some or many. We cite these facts, not ` 

that in themselves they are of vital or particular consequence, but 

because of their diametrical opposition to Masonic procedure in 

England, where no official periodical would dream of debating such 

questions and no Lodge or Chapter would tolerate their discussion 

for a moment. ... Mr. H. L. Haywood contributes an article on 

the Old Charges to a recent issue of THE BUILDER, his object being 

to affirm that there are no records so important as these for Masonic 

study. After what manner does not precisely emerge, and for two 

reasons: (1) because they happen to be operative memorials,-and 
modern Freemasonry is emblematic; and (2) because Emblematic 
Freemasonry is governed by a Constitution which originated with  / 
2 Anderson in 1723, and drew very little indeed from anterior docu- 3 
see oe eos SQUARE has a notable paper on Masonry and 
the oan e aes to prove, or at least opens by affirming, that 
eens at Be a responsible for the success of the French Revo- 
The ieh ed a demonstration can be inferential only. 
revolutionist oe 3 i ka A nam ae ooed 28/2 a ~ 
of the Order of Thur i . o e o much Dy ae 
lished in ae 6 fhe ee 1 as by an Order of Perfectibilists, estab- 

rei noni] istory of this foundation is exceedingly obscure 

evidence of its activity, along the lines suggested 
e First Degree os a. bes aigein the, Cama 
d ohe a fficers in Craft Lodges and their sym- , 
demeanor ae maul.” It is an interesting number 
gee s trom the Master’s Chair continue to be an 
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FREEMASONRY : Irs Arms AND IpgArts. By J. S. M. Ward, B.A., 


a S F.S.S., F.R.Econ.S., Author of “ Freemasonry and the Ancient 
5 ; Gods,” etc. Demy 8vo, cloth. London: Wm. Rider & Son, Ltd. 
: Price ros. 6d. net. 4 


In this his latest work, Mr. J. S, M. Ward has turned bis attention from f 
the past history of Freemasonry and its origins to the present status and 
immediate future of the Fraternity. He has had the courage to formulate 
without ambiguity certain definite anomalies and defects in the constitu- Res A 
tion and policy of Masonic bodies in this country and others which are 
obvious to every Mason who has more than a most casual interest in the Y 
Institution. 

In the first part of the book Mr. Ward submits a thoughtful analysis 
of the principal ideals which are set before those who join Masonry in 
different countries, and shows that if any one of these ideals is pursued 
to the exclusion of others there is a danger that each in turn may prove to 
be a source of disruption, and subversive of that Great Ideal of universal 
love, harmony and peace, which should operate actively in all Masons, 
and through them in all the peoples of the earth. “ Why,” asks the 
author in the first page of his Introduction, is “ Freemasonry so impo- 
tent’? In answer to this query he claims the attention of the reader 
in the second part of the work to several problems of the greatest import- 
ance to Freemasonry, which are seldom discussed openly and without 
bias, even amongst those who may be considered directly responsible 
for their solution. Mr. Ward considers, with reason, that the urgent 
questions which are awaiting decision should be faced squarely and settled 
authoritatively without delay, with a view to consolidating the whole 
fabric of modern Masonry throughout the world. If it is possible to 
Teach? ay- acceptable conclusion and inaugurate a working policy with 
regard to such vexed questions as the recogition of women Masons, the 
admission of coloured races to our lodges, and the establishment of har- 
monious relations between the Grand Lodges of the world, then, in the 
writer’s opinion, Freemasonry would realize that great ideal whose power- 
ful and beneficial influence might avert untold evils and disasters which — 
are threatening the happiness, progress, and the very existence of millions 
at the present moment. These are undoubtedly fruitful matters for 
discussion, and if Mr. Ward’s book raceives from Freemasons the attention - 
to) which by its Subject matter it is entitled, the dry bones of Freemasonry ee 
will rattle to such purpose that a new body will arise, replete with vitality 
and energy to join conflict with the ancient powers of chaos and iner! 
ee ocean Paragraphs in the book may prove unpalatable to some M $01 
BREEN, he older school who wish to keep “the noiseless tenor of their way 
z peed and serene. In the consideration of questions 0 : 

rere versial nature such as the constitution of the Grand 
ia ae there must of necessity be many diverse opinion: held | 
< ~~ members and sections of the Craft. In presenti 

; i EOS. 
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i i ti ic attitude, and such 
Jard has avoided a didactic or dogmatic attitude, ac 
paces i e tructive rather than destructive in its nature, 


iticism as he offers is cons : 
ane point he insists on is that all Masons should directly concern 
themselves in a united endeavour to attain a satisfactory settlement 


( s before them. 
z aie ene evident that ‘‘Freemasonry: Its Aims and Ideals” 
has not been written from a love of controversy or to champion any 
individual opinions, but from an earnest desire to realize a high con- 
ception of the ultimate destiny of the brotherhood as an instrument in 


the hands of Providence for the further progress of the human race. 
: P. S. WELLBY. 


A DARTMOOR GALAHAD. By Beatrice Chase, Author of “ Through 
a Dartmoor Window,” etc. London : Longmans, Green & Co., 39 
Paternoster Row, E.C.4; New York, Toronto, Bombay, Calcutta 


and Madras. Price 6s. net. 


Tuat prayer should be a glorious canticle of praise and thankfulness, rather 
than a perpetual petitioning for favours and necessities of which an all-wise 
Heavenly Father knows our need before our asking, is the thought that 
glows through the pages of A Darimoor Galahad, and this thought is 
interwoven with the knowledge that such praise can be offered in the 
commonplaces of the most humble daily duties, even as George Herbert 
expressed it long ago. 

Contemplation and cookery, mysticism and murder, artless love- 
making, a gypsy’s prophecy, and an eerie omen of recurring bloodstains 
(which has baffled even the astute wit of psychical researchers), are among 
the many threads woven together in the skilful brain, and set down by the 
dexterous pen, of Miss Beatrice Chase in this vivacious yet very touch- 
ing volume. 

We still follow the fortunes of Lady Avis, the leading character 
in Miss Chase’s last novel, whom we find again on Dartmoor, with her 
husband, both of them utterly soul-weary of the trivialities of the so-called 
“gay world’’ with its forgetfulness of any other, and determined to 
show in their own lives the dignity, and often the joy, ef mannal. work, 
without even the doubtful aid of one incompetent ‘‘ char,” or « strange, 
inferior, hostile woman, who could give a month’s notice any day ! E 
RT m ere soul is Galahad, the youthful eremite, living in his 

nd sanctuary, yet never losing the brightness which should 
ever go hand in hand with religion that is real. .. . Galahad, of whom 
his sister says: x $ 


He never opens his lips without uttering some glad and unexpected 


message. One is never in his presence wi F $ alf- 
effort either, to a higher plane. r Vihhontepeing et ELSES © 


“The unseen spirit-world is reall i 
Ý t- we er to him than the material, or, rathes, 
it so permeates and vitalizes the material as to be inseparable from 1 
ree we eye to eye with Galahad, who, insistent that the Passion 
e Death of our Lord are over, has no crucifix on his altar, ÞU 


looks to the mystery of the Chalice and the Host, with their glorious 


Symbolism of Christ “ Risen and Triumphant,” Who “ lives in the fruits 


of earth, in thei i : 
ee ivory white of wheat, and the ruby of the vine, since His 


n š 
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ch i i _ How Galahad’s call first came to him on the moonlit Altar-Stone 
re, of Bellever, and how at last he learnt that his shelter was indeed “ accept- 
rn able to the Divine Outlaw,” readers must discover for themselves. Itis 
nt all conveyed with the swift and vivid simplicity so characteristic of the 

* author, and by which she goes straight to our hearts. 
Si x EpitH K. HARPER. 
n 
e F Tye HOUSE OF THE SECRET (La Maison des Hommes Vivants). By 
in Claude Farrére. Translated by Arthur Livingston. London: 
J.M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. “Pp. iv + 234. Price 6s. 

From the fact that we eat to live a host of ugly images arises, and it is 
gh „not surprising that speculations about physical immortality should bring 
39 vampires into the fictionist’s theatre. Intensity, vividness, keep “ Dra- 
ita cula ” alive as the particular representative of fiction inspired by mor- 

dacious vampirism, and one may say of La Matson des Hommes Vivants 

(living men who never were dead) that it may be a pioneer of a class of 
a ` criminal fiction suggested by the knowledge of ectoplasm. M. Farrére’s 
F criminals have learned how to transfer, by magnetic energy, cells from 
ap * one human being to another. The victim loses weight astoundingly, but 
k is unconscious of the deed which appropriates part of his or her physical 
m substance. 

Told in the first person, M. Farrère’s povel contains some powerful 
and ingenious writing, and there is a passage about the cramping effect 
e on the mind of the anticipation of death which warmed my heart towards 
ma one of his wicked noblemen. Unfortunately the brevity of the novel 
a forbids most of its few characters to become much more real to the reader 
than Mr. and Mrs. Initials in the average authentic ghost story. 
ae W. H. CHESSON. 
a Ecourons Les Morts. By Gabriel Delanne et G. Bourniquet. 
led Paris: Henri Durville, Imprimeur-Editeur, 23 rue Saint- 
R Merri. Price 8 francs. 
rk, “ Quaxatueis spirites sont assıs autour d'un guéridon il n'y a que le guéridon 
8° qui a de Vesprit.”” Thus wrote the sceptical M. Vassallo, editor of “ Il 
s Secolo XIX,” in the wisdom of his ignorance, more than twenty years 
his ago. How he became a convert to “ Le Spiritisme,” through the won- 
uld derful mediumship of Eusapia Palladino, and the appearance of a dearly- 


loved son who gave him full proof of survival, is set forth in the first 
chapter of this admirable work. A second instance equally striking is 
the signed narrative of Count Potocki in the same chapter, Dr. Geley 
taking a prominent part in the séance. Therefore, add the authors, having 

. demonstrated to their satisfaction (and may it be added, to the satisfaction — 
of all readers possessing average intelligence), the incontrovertible fac 
of human survival (and thereby emphasizing the central truth of thi 
„New Testament), by objective mediumship, they propose to demo! 
the same fact through the channel known as “subjective.” 

> Accordingly the remainder, and greater part, of this volume is dev: 
toa Succession of carefully classified and well-attested records o; “tran 
mediumship, almost up to date; séances at which a numb 


Persons assisted, including M. Camille Flammarion, who so ecenti 
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honoured the English Society for Psychical Research by becoming its 
president for the present year. ; 3 

With untiring industry, and the perseverance enthusiasm alone can 
give, the results of each séance are analysed. Communications, visions 
and descriptions, were set down verbatim at the moment of sitting, and 
afterward verified, often under the most discouraging conditions, sometimes 
even in the face of apparent failure. One might quote several of the in- 
numerable instances given, but the student of these matters must be 
referred to the book itself, and advised to read it from cover to cover 
with the same consideration that would be accorded to any other study 
thought worthy of scientific attention. 

The authors divide their narratives into sections dealing respectively 
with manifestations coloured apparently by the medium’s mentality ; with 
others, again, which are purely fabrications, or guess-work; finally, with 
those which leave no room or loophole for doubt that they have emanated 
from visitants no longer hampered by a physical body, but still sufficiently 
in touch with the earth-plane by ties of memory and association to be able | 
to prove unmistakably their identity. In conclusion : 

“La lueur qui nous a guidé est encore bien faible, bien vacillante, 
bien lointaine, et nos moyens d’exploration bien imparfaits. N’importe! 


notre certitude est absolue. Nous savons que nous sommes sur la bonne _ 


route ; nous sommes sûrs d’arriver au but.” 
Evita K. HARPER. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL AND POETIC APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF CHRIST 
IN THE FOURTH GosPEL. By Eva Gore-Booth. London: 


Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C.4. Price 8s. 6d. 
net. 


Miss Gore-Bootu’s lilluminating and convincing method of study as 
applied to St. John’s Gospel has the peculiar quality of conviction which 
Truth possesses. Nothing convinces like Truth, because Truth is its. 
own witness and its own proof, quite apart from what people think. 
The first part of the book consists in explanatory essays on religion 
and its immediate relation to the psyche, or human soul. “Certeinfanda- 
mental ideas, such as the threefold nature of God and of the soul, are 
brought forward, and in the second part these ideas are applied to the 
study of Christ in St. John’s Gospel. Spiritual Truth can be neither 
Proved nor disproved by argument. “ Christ’s aim was to make people 
see truth, not to try and prove it,” and it will be admitted that Miss 
oré-Booth’s inner or poetic test of teligion is the method most in harmony 


The importance of the'threefold 


is not Love unless it i 


sIf-identification : 


Sit a eo I aS ie ore i ea 


De a ti Pie rh pe IS ete Th 
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true, passages in the book, such as: “ The belief in an external, powerful 
Entity ruling the universe is not the knowledge of God, and makes it 
impossible to understand the inner divineness of Christ ”’ ; “If you seem 
to have accepted a truth passively, you have not accepted it at all”; 
“Christ possessed everything because he gave everything away ’’; 
“ Psychic greatness . . . consists in the spiritualization of the psyche ”’ ; 
“Tf the knowledge of Christ is not Love, it is not Truth ” ; “One does 
not really know anything that one does not try to live”; “To escape 
from animal death we must escape from animal life ” ; “ Slavery is always 
easier than freedom.” ; 

This Study of Christ will be of signal assistance to the earnest student of 
religion, whether he be an adherent of the Church or not, and also to the 
evergrowing multitude who are in danger of losing the impulse of religion 
altogether because they refuse to accept a dogmatic interpretation of 
the Gospels. It is a book which has not merely been written, but lived. 

MEREDITH STARR. 


HER GUIDING VoicE. By John Edward Ambrose, author of “ The 
Voice of the Silence,” etc. Boston, Mass.: The Christopher 
Publishing House, 1140 Columbus Avenue. Price (cloth) $2. 


No fault can be found éither with the theme or the purpose of this work, 
which tells of the reclamation of a prodigal son by the unseen guidance 
of a devoted mother. The author makes no claim to literary craftsman- 
ship, but believes his book to have been produced under inspiration. 
It would therefore be superfluous to criticize it from the point of view 
of the intellectual or cultivated reader. One can, however, express the 
hope that those for whom it is intended will find profit in its perusal. 

The author refers to “the Statute of Liberty, which’ welcomes all 
new-comers to her shores ” (America), and tells us that one of his char- 
acters “ worked steady, refusing to be led away by his associates.” 
Also, “In a few days all was ready, and she helped pack his trunk and 
grips, knowing everything was spick and span and ready for him when 
he took up his new lodgings.” There is much more to the same effect. 

e aootcia, for instance, that “Some people may think differently, 
and even go so far as to censure a person for thinking that Bennie was 
Mspired on by ‘ Her Guiding Voice,’ but let this appeal to their inner 
Selves, but do not argue.” z 

These engaging extracts are typical of the whole. 

EpitH K. HARPER. 


Tue Ovrranps or Heaven. Of the Series “The Life Beyond the EF 
Veil.” By Rev. G. Vale Owen. , Formerly Vicar of Orford. 5 
Edited by the Rev. G. Eustace Owen. London: Hutchinson & O 
Co., Paternoster Row. Price 4s. 6d. net. 


“Tr took a quarter of a century to convince me—ten years that spirit ae 
communication was a fact, and fifteen that the fact was legitimate and 
Sood.” Such is the frank declaration’ of Mr. Vale Owen in some Intro- 
ductory remarks which are reprinted in the present volume. And before ` 

“sinning its perusal new readers are advised to acquaint themselves 
with the method by which these Messages were received in a long sequence, 
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of Orford had allowed himself to take pencil in 
d sanctity of his little vestry at eventide. 

“The words of the messages,” he explains, “ seem to travel ona 
celestial-mundane telephonic current. He can hear them interiorly in much 
the same manner as he is able to hum over a well-remembered tune, or 
to reproduce a speech he has heard with all its inflections and cadences, 
pathetic or uplifting—all this interiorly and without himself uttering a 
RI te in what to us is the Unseen is full of charm and beauty as 
described by the Messengers in touch with Mr. Vale Owen. We are 

ay, which are many and varied. Some 


told of the games the children pl ] 
of us, indeed, are not without an inkling, of these lovely fantasies, even 


though conveyed to us only in so-called “ dreams.” ... f 

/ «All these games have an underlying motive of education. The 
little ones are thus helped in their development by association with the 
elder boys and girls in their manipulation of the natural forces which 
they press into their service in these ways.” 

In Book VI, “ The Outlands of Heaven,” stress is laid on one great and 

‘important fact : ‘‘ Every one goes to his Own Place.” ... “ On cross- 
ing over here by death you do at one operation cast off the environment 
of matter and begin at once to operate in an environment of spirit... 
it is not possible for those much various in temperament to dwell together. 
All would be confusion.” 

This in itself will constitute something like heaven for many who on 
earth have been the helpless victims of inharmonious environment, even 
though such environment may have played its necessary part in the 
development of character, as expressed by Saint Francis in his Parable 
of Perfect Joy. EDITH K. HARPER. 
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when once the Vicar 
hand, in the silence an 


THE GREATEST POWER IN THE WorLD. By Paul Tyner, author of 
S The Living Christ,” etc. London: L. N. Fowler & Co., 7. 
Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, E.C.4.. Price 3s. net. 


Tuis is a practical and clearly written elucidation of the meaning,of true 
Prayer, from the author’s point of view, which is also that of the majority 
of thinking people at the present day. True prayer is never a grovelling 
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` which is agreeably written in spite of his habit of certain “ split infinitives ” 
—can be sure of finding a niche among such works. 

The author finishes each of his chapters with some appropriate and 
beautiful quotation, such as the following words of Cardinal Manning : 


“We have with us the strength of the Holy Spirit. When did we ever set 
ourselves sincerely to any work according to the will of God, and fail for want 
of strength? If we could but embrace the Divine Will with the whole love of 
ours, cleaving to it and holding fast to it, we should be borne along as upon 
‘the river of the water of life.’ ’” 


s EpıtH K. HARPER. 


AUTO-SUGGESTION, AND ITS PERSONAL APPLICATION. By J. Herbert 
Duckworth. London: T. Fisher Unwin. Price 6s. net. 


In all the world there is no more universally discussed subject than that 
of auto-suggestion. 
Mr. J. Herbert Duckworth advances the discoveries of M. Coué in 
a most interesting manner. He remarks, however, that M. Coué’s auto- 
suggestion “ differs from other methods of faith-healing, because faith 
does not enter into the philosophy.” Had this author made a more 
exhaustive study of “other methods” he might have discovered, as 
M. Coué has, that hundreds of men and women in the different schools 
of transcendentalism are working on exactly the same basis as the Nancy 
School, employing the faith of the patients when it is to be had but not 
failing in their results for lack of it, and even recognizing what the French- 
man has named the great “law of reversed effort.” To these schools 
M. Coué brings nothing new, but to psychological research and to the 
layman he brings much that is new. The world in general has not been = 
interested in the methods of the transcendentalists, but it has listened 
to him and become enriched. Granted there is a school of modern thought 
‘which does not recognize a scientific basis and scientific methods for its 
Practices, but makes definite, absolute statements with what appears 
to be indefinite, relative understanding. Perhaps the author had this 
° Schoo? in-uund. 
i $ Coué’s gift, “the law of reversed effort,” may be summarized 
> as the battle waged between the will and the imagination when any issue 
: $ of importance is the prize. The more you will not to think about the 
y | Tuin which is facing you the more tenderly does the imagination conjure 
: le up the feared and hateful image. The more you declare “I will, get 
J 


sa “the more you imply your illness. M. Coué counsels, the avoidance 
o 


effort ‘in making the suggestion of change to the sub-conscious, and to — 
accomplish this ọne makes automatic, passive, and casual repetitions of 
a formula. In this way one sort of steals a march on the unwary imagina- 
ton, and before it realizes anything is going on it finds the house in which 

it 18 living in a healthy, happy state ansl it itself basking in rose clouds — 

Instead of lurking about its old haunts of grey depression. eye 

t appears indisputable that the unconscious or sub-conscious stra 

=i ot mental life affects the colour and tone of all our experienc 

ie therefore, that this strata should be filled with the ele ents of 
armony, life, joy, prosperity, and success. This being ` ul 

2 re rd Our thinking and no more admit a vandal thought tal 

tes Tonghold than we should into our country home. 


a 


‘sending at Christm: 
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Auto-suggestion and its Personal Application is an edifying and inter- 
esting book for one seeking light on this subject, and willbe a messenger 


b ny, for it carries the seed of freedom. \ 
of freedom to many Teia 
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PRACTICAL SPIRITUALISM THE GREAT IDEAL. In Five Parts. By 
- Annie Pitt (Aziel), Author of “ Life,” etc., etc. London : L. N. 
Fowler & Co., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, E.C.4. Price 

4 


3s. 6d. net. 


WE are given to understand that the author of this book is the chosen 
intermediary of a group of spiritual beings spoken of as “ The Love Circle.” 
She explains in her Foreword the methods by which the teaching of this 
spirit group has been conveyed through her own mentality, in particular 
by one whom she speaks of as her guide, “ Aziel.” 

The Life of Jesus in its human aspect, and later in its fullest manifes- 
tation of the Christ Spirit, is the theme developed throughout these pages. 
Many historical episodes in our Lord's earth-life are dwelt upon with 
earnestness and devotion, and their eternal symbolism in regard to the 
life of humanity is expressed in reverent imagery. She makes it clear 
that her spiritualism centres in the divine truth of the Incarnation, 
though not in the orthodox sense. But her use at times of the phrase- 
ology of the séance room will tend to lessen for many readers the effect 
of much of what she and her spirit guides wish to convey. Those to 
whom Christ was, and is, the supreme expression of Divine Love in human 
form recoil from such terms as “ Jesus the Medium,” even though they 
may agree with Mrs. Pitt that: “The ministry of a truly sanctified 
medium touches both sides of life, and gathers together all those 
spirits who are longing to hear Truth.” 5 

There is much to lay to heart in “ Aziel’s ” reminder that : 


“The angels order our pathway in a general manner, and they know what 
we want much better than we know ourselves, and on the material platform we 
are provided with all things naturally, and it is but man’s inhumanity to man 
which causes so much grief, trouble poverty, and misconception of good in the 
world. These awful experiences are but allowed to teach us the discipline of life, 
and to drive us, as it were, to seek consolation on a higher plane of being.” 


Epiru K. HARPER. © 
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SONNETS. By Elise Emmons. 


ford Street. eon on Spa : A. Tomes, Bed- 


2 e 
a 


facile pen of Miss Elise Emmons make 
verse, a deep sense of the iol Po o eeo e 


her fellow creatures are int of nature, and a warm sympathy with 
is never morbid. — : eet W a releidus sentiment which 


The handy comp: 


TWENTY-NINE sonnets from the 
up the contents of this booklet, 


5 ee x fy 
ei of this little volume should make it suitable fo! 
greeting card. instead of the ordinary Christmas or New Yeat 

7 ; : : 


Epiru K, HARPER: 
n DN RA 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


IN defending a prominent politician of his own time, the integrity 
of whose motives had been called in question, Edmund Burke 


observed that “ he would remember that obloquywas a necessary 
ingredient in the composition of all true glory.” In the realm of 


science the greatest discoveries have frequently been ridiculed in 
the first instance, and those who prefer the evidence of fact to 
the accepted traditions of orthodox science have had to run the 
gauntlet of the hostile criticism not merely of the lay press but 
also of their own fellow-scientists. It is easy to understand how 
new ideas may prove unwelcome to the theological 


THE CON- ~*~ s : ; 
SERV ee mind. It is a more difficult matter to appreciate 
OF SCIENCE. the opposition that they not unfrequently arouse in 


; the breast of the modern scientist or physician. It 
1s not merely tHe eminent men of the past like Galileo who have 
been persecuted. The word “ quack ” has been applied frequently 
to many men who have broken fresk ground in tHe field of scien- 
tific research in recent times. The mind of man, despite the down- 
fall of eéclesiasticism from its position of power, is still singularly 
unresponsive to ideas which do not harmonize with its accustomed 
outlook, and even those who recognize them are too often 
afraid to compromise their reputation by confessing the truth that 
71l 
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isinthem. This is of course merely a form of moral cowardice, 
but to others any ideas that do not fall readily into pigeon- 
holes in the accepted scheme are rejected without further con- 
sideration. It is easy to see that this attitude of mind is fatal 
to any extended development of scientific discovery outside cer- 
tain recognized limits. We find, accordingly, that those men who 
have made the greatest discoveries in the scientific field have been 
the men who have been most free fróm such prejudices. A man 
like Marconi, who has done suck notable pioneer work on certain 
lines, with such startling practical results, has an intellect singu- 
larly free from all such preconceptions, and we find him accord- 
ingly keeping an open mind to many ideas which would have left 
the man of science of the Victorian era absolutely speechless— 
such, for instance, as the possibility of communication with other 
planets, not to mention his investigations in connection with 
materialization phenomena, to which the scientific mind is grow- 
ing now gradually more accustomed. ; 

To this type Sir William Crookes belonged, and it was owing 
to his readiness to follow the light of truth wherever it led that 
his work and his name occupy such a high place in an age in 
which science has made the most unparalleled advances. I. 
regard therefore, Crookes’s researches into the phenomena of 
psychism not as a temporary aberration of a man whose work in 

Sa all other lines which he took up was so thorough, 
witrtam . Sound, careful and painstaking, and productive of 
Gons such fruitful results, but rather as just one more 
piece of evidence of the possibilities open to the 
truly scientific temperament which approaches all phenomena, 
however little understood, with equal intellectual candour and 
in the same spirit of unprejudiced and critical investigation. Men 
endowed with Crookes’s type of mind are not readily caught 
napping, and perhaps not one of our modern men of science has 
i Ree oes for the special line of investigation that 
of aeeare Toe a zeal tempered with an unusual amount 
His eens £ critical acumen of his alert mentality. 
nr biographer is not very illuminating as‘to his own views 
anp ~ ON this special phase of Crookes’s activities. He 
HIS BIO- ` aak to a hook of his own, now out of print, 
GRAPHER. ich he has aired some special theory, but gener- 
; „ally speaking he prefers to sit on the fénce—an 
attitude which; by the way, the subject of his biography * peveľ 

* The Life of Sir Wil; : 4 

wang BSc! danen EGCG OM» EAS. ByE. E Fou 
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e; [Eliott & Fry. 
WILLIAM Crookes, F.R.S., 1889. 
ÆTAT 57- 


(By kind permission of the Publishers.) 


a 
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adopted after he had ) 
before him. Until then no one was more cautious or more dis- 


passionate in his outlook. of : 
biographer, “ important as they are to millions of human beings 


born and yet unborn, can hardly be decided yet. But the duty of 


the biographer is clear. He must collect and collate what authen- ; 


tic information there is. He must furnish the documents and 
materials for future examination and judgment, and must refrain 
from obtruding his private opiriions pendente lite.’ This attitude 
is one with regard to which much’ might be said for and against, 
But the following observations of his biographer in another 
paragraph can surely hardly be passed without protest :— 


The name of Crookes has been used for fifty years to support spiritual- 
ism. Hardly a week passes but his name is flourished in the face of a 
sceptical world, often in support of the grossest fraud. The amount of 
harm thus done is incalculable, both to the public and to the good name 
of Crookes. There is no protection for the dead man’s memory, for 
nobody could keep up with the mass of misrepresentation issued every 
week, There is not a single fraudulent medium who does not habitually 
reel off half a dozen of the most eminent names in science to support 
his (or her) pretensions. And the list invariably includes Crookes. 


There is, of course, considerable truth in the above, but the 
inference that Crookes was in some way responsible for the follies 
of credulous spiritualists, which seems to be implied, is without 
a shadow of justification. Are we prepared to allege that Jesus 
of Nazareth was responsible in any sense for the horrors of the 
Spanish Inquisition ? We may cite these horrors if we choose 
in attacking orthodox Christianity, but to suggest that there iS 

a anything in the story of Jesus, as portrayed in the 
Seiten Gospels, that would warrant us in pointing to the 
ENcourace life he lived and the teaching he inculcated as either 
costae p directly or indirectly being the cause of these horrols 


would surely be too monstrous, I would put it that 


this is in fact a very fair and close parallel. . The teaching of one 
who bade men turn the other cheek to the smiter gave no more 
encouragement to the persecuting spirit of thé Christianity of 4 
later day than did the psychical investigations of Crookes and his 


stringent Scientific tests of the h ffi T 
phenomena rved o (3 
encouragement to the S S Me otee 


been most conspicuous by its ab 
Were such methods calculated to forward the cause of scien! 
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satisfied himself conclusively of the facts 7 


“ Questions of this kind,” says his p 
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or of human credulity ? The question surely allows of but one 
answer. f : fats 
The facts with which Mr. Fournier d'Albe supplies us in 
this connection in the present work are not new. Most of 
them have been obtained from a book long since out of print, 
Researches into the Phenomena of Spiritualism, a collection of 
° articles and communications by Sir William Crookes which, 
however, I understand were ‘not actually put together in that 
form by their author. Lae 
The editing of the book im question has indeed been done 
in a very slipshod fashion, though the records themselves are 
unique in value and importance. If Crookes’s nameas a man of 
science is not to be utterly discredited, they are without doubt 
the most formidable document that has ever. been put forward 
as a defence not merely of the physical phenomena of spiritual- 
ism but of the greatest problem of’all—spirit materialization. 
Crookes was fortunate in having at his disposal the 
whole-hearted assistance of D. D. Home, probably 
the most powerful medium of modern times, and 
also for some three years, with the ready approval 
of her parents, of Florence Cook, through whose 
mediumship the famous materializations of Katie King took 
place, and who during this period frequently stayed at the home 
of the Crookes, and offered every possible facility for investiga- 
tions in connection with her mediumship—the only physical 
materializations which, as far as I am aware, have ever been sub- 
jected to really rigid scientific verification. Crookes’s biographer 
States quite rightly that the majority of his scientific colleagues 
Were quite unprepared to accept such phenomena as genuine. 
He adds a statement much more open to criticism, that “in 
trying to forge a link connecting science and the supernatural 
Crookes failed completely.” “Nor did he succeed,” declares his 
biographer, “in the alternative task of extending natural law 
CROoKEs’s O the spiritual world, any more than Drummond 
Worx ‘Succeeded fifteen years later. The two worlds 
Nora  témained incommensurable, just as they co-existed _ 
FAILURE, 1 the inner mind of Crookes’s great critic and friend, 
` G.G. Stokes, and in Crookes’s formidable opponent, 
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then stood so still in the matter, of psychical research durin 
the last half century ? Really, Mr. Fournier d’Albe seems t 
assume an amazing amount of ignorance of the trend of moder 
scientific research on the part of, his readers ! ones 
About the time that Crookes took up the investigation of these 
phenomena a committee of the London Delgatie Society was 
appointed to investigate the subject with the full approval of 
world of science of that day, Crookes’s name being special 
3 s singled out as one whose critrcal acumen rendered him specially 
ee adapted to the work in question. Great was the outcry w 
after long and painstaking investigations, the Committee i 
question reported in favour of the genuineness of at least a modi 
cum of the phenomena in question, and those who hailed with th 
greatest enthusiasm the appointment of Crookes as one of th 
most prominent members of the Committee, w 
the loudest in denunciation of him when the con: 
clusions of the Committee did not prove to be in | 
accordance with their expectations. The report 
the Committee of the Dialectical Society on Spin 
ualism was issued in 1871, and in October of the same yea f 
Crookes, as he then was, was introduced to Miss Florence Cook, H 
of Hackney, who had developed mediumship for materializa- 
tions earlier in the same year. During the following three years 
he had over forty séances with her, many of them while sh 
staying in his own house, and these séances absolutely convin 
him of the genuineness of the phenomena with which she was 
associated. Crookes’s more important sittings with this young 
lady took place after December 1873, when at her own nest 
he devoted five months to an elaborate and painstaking west 
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a séance on March 12 of that year in which Katie King wa 
about the room (in Crookes’s house) and subsequently re 
into the library» which was used by Crookes as a dark ca 
Seer for the medium. “A moment later,” Crookes says 
FLORENCE Same to the curtain and“called me to he 
coox anp ©Me into the room and lift my medi 

“gate “P: She has slipped down.’ Katie was’ 

xing,” 18 before me.clothed in her usual hit 


= turban head-d m i 
the library ip Head-dress. I then immediate’ 
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to pass. I found that Miss Cook had slipped partially off the 
sofa and her head was hanging im a very awkward position. I 
lifted her on to the sofa and in so doing had satisfactory evidence, 
in spite of the darkness, that Miss Cook was not attired in the 
Katie costume, but had on her ordinary black velvet dress, and 
was in a deep trance.” 
Crookes also describes a séance held on the night of March 2g, 
“at Hackney, the home of Florence Cook’s parents. Of this’ 
occasion he writes, “ Katie never appeared to greater perfection, 
and for nearly two hours she walked about the room conversing 
familiarly with those present.” On this occasion 


THE REASON Crookes tells us that he went constantly into the 


ZOR ees cabinet and felt about for Miss Cook, when he 
CROOKES S found her crouching on the floor dressed in black 
CONFIDENCE. 


velvet, as she had been in the early part of the 
evening, and to all appearance perfectly senseless. “She did 
not move,” says Crookes, “ when I took her hand and held the 
light close to her face, but continued quietly breathing. Raising 
the lamp I looked round and saw Katie standing close behind 
Miss Cook. She was robed in flowing white drapery as we had 
seen her previously during the séance. Holding one of Miss 
Cook’s hands in mine and still kneeling, I passed the lamp up 
and down: so as to illuminate Katie’s whole figure and satisfy 
myself thoroughly that I was looking at the veritable Katie 
whom I had clasped in my arms a few minutes before, and not 
at the phantasm of a disordered brain. She did not speak, but 
moved her head and smiled in recognition. Three separate 
times did I carefully examine Miss Cook crouching before me, 
to be sure that the hand I held was that of a living woman, and 
three separate times did I turn the lamp to Katie and examine 
her with Steadfast scrutiny, until I had no doubt whatever of 
her objective reality.” Crookes tock forty-four negatives of 
Katie by flashlight photography, but photography, he observes, 
Is as inadequate to depict the perfect beauty of ‘Katie's face~ 
as Words are powerless to describe her charm of manner.” 
eedless ‘to Say, it was widely.maintained in scientific and 
circles that Crookes had been imposed upon. One can 
strik ay that such imposition under such circumstances would — 
eae one as extraordinarily difficult, în the case of a man of 
; “nce of Crookes’s acumen and experience. < To imagine,” 
a Crookes, “ that an innocent schoolgirl of fifteen should be 
x © to conceive and then to carry out for three years so gigantic 
posture as this, and in that time should submit to any 
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imposed upon her, oleae ue stricte 
“ > willing to be searched at any time 
sey: ee ae a séance, and should meet with eye 
A SOLEMN petter success in my 6wn house than at that of her 
eee parents, knowing that she visited me with the 
TON express object of gubmitting to strict, scientific 
tests—to imagine, I say, the Katie King of the last three yea 
ture does more violence to one’s re 
to believe her to be what she herself 
affirms.” Twenty-five years. later, as President of the British 
Association, in alluding to these investigations, Crookes observed; 
«I have nothing to retract. I adhere to my already published 
statements. I only regret a certain crudity in those early exposi 
tions which no doubt justly militated against their acceptance by 
the scientific world.” F 3 
In view of certain rumours that had got abroad that Si 
William Crookes had thought better of the.conclusions at which 
he had arrived in the case of Katie King and other less start 
manifestations, this declaration, made in such a public mann 
after such a long lapse of time, was by no means uncalled for 
The original statement which he made was, however, recorded 
very shortly after the investigations of Miss Florence Cook's 
materializing powers had taken place. 


78 
test which might be 


and common sense than 


During the last six months [he writes] Miss Cook has been 
quent visitor at my house, remaining sometimes a week at a tim 
brings nothing with her but a little handbag not locked. During 
day she is constantly in the presence of Mrs. Croo 

THE LACK self, or some other member of my family, and ño 

OF ing by herself there is absolutely no opportunity fo 
OPPORTU- preparation, even of a less elaborate character than ` 
NITY FOR be required for enacting Katie King. I pre 

DECEPTION, “ange my library myself as the dark cabinet, an u 
after Miss Cook has been dining and conversing Witi 
and scarcely out of our sight for a minute, she walks direct into the ca? 
„and I, at her request, lock its second door, and keep possession ¢ 
key all through the séance.* Shine 


_ Again Sir William Crookes says: “ During a photogra 
séance Katie muffled her medium’s head up in a shawl to pr 
the light falling upon her face. I frequently drew í 
on one side when Katie was standing near us, and i 
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of. the electric light. We did not on these occasions actually 
see the face of the medium b&cause of the shawl, but we saw her 
hands and feet. We saw her*move uneasily under the influence 
of the intense light, and we héard her moan occasionally.” 

One of the most remarkpble points about these records is 
the discrepancies they show between Katie and Florence Cook. 
“One of the most interesting pictures I have of her,” says Sir 
William Crookes, “is that in which I am standing 

Conan by the side of Katie She has her bare foot upon 
PEN a particular part of the floor. Afterwards I dressed 
ONE Miss Cook like Katie, placed her and myself in 
CRN exactly the same position, and we were photo- 
emip BENE graphed by the same cameras and illuminated by 
the same light. When the two pictures are placed over each other 
the two photographs of myself coincide exactly as regards stature, 
etc., but Katie is half a head taller than Miss Cook, and looks a 
big woman in comparison with her.” Sir William writes again : 


I have the most absolute certainty that Miss Cook and Katie are 
two separate individuals so far as their bodies are concerned. Several 
little marks on Miss Cook’s face are absent on Katie’s. Miss Cook’s hair 
is so dark and brown as almost to appear black. A lock of Katie's, which 
is now before me, and which she allowed me to cut from her luxuriant 
tresses, having first traced it up to the scalp and satisfied myself that 
it actually grew there, is a rich golden auburn. On one evening I timed 
Katie’s pulse. It beatsteadily at 75, while Miss Cook’s pulse, a little time 
after, was going at its usual rate of go. Tested in the same way Katie's 
lungs were found to be sounder than her medium’s, for at the time I tried the 
experiment, Miss Cook was under medical treatment for a severe cough. 


Here is the record of Katie's final departure. 


After closing the curtain she conversed with me for some time, and 
then walked across the room to where Miss Cook was lying senseless on 
the floor, Stooping over her, Katie touched her, and said : “Wake up, 
Florrie, wake up! I must leaye you now.’ Miss Cook then woke and 

tearfully entreated Katie to stay a little time longer. 

THE LAST “My dear, I can’t; my work is done. God bless yor,” 

SCENE. ~ Katie replied, and then continued speaking to Miss Cook. 

For several minutes the two were conversing with each 

other, till at last Miss Cook’s tears"prevented her speaking. Following 

Katie's instructions I then came forward to support Miss Cook, who was 

falling on the floor, sobbing hysterically. I looked round, but the white- 

“Obed Katie had gone. As soon as Mis$ Cook was sufficiently calmed, 
a light was procured and I led her out of the cabinet. wos 


There was nothing in Crookes’ parentage which would seem. 
-to have Suggested his particular idtellectual trend, and his sub- 
Sequent eminence as a great experimental chemist and physicist. 
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His father, Joseph Crookes, was born in 1792 ip the little town of 
Masborough, Yorkshire, the son of a local tailor, who apprenticed 
his most promising son to the trade with which he himself had 
been familiar. Joseph had ambitions, and felt that he could 
realize these much better in the mefropolis than in an out-of-the 
world Yorkshire township. While still in his teens 

JOSEPH je came by coach to London, borrowed two guineas 

a “CROOKES. feom his uncle as a start in life, and entered the 
: service of a West End tailor .in Regent Street. “‘ Combinin, 
prudent foresight with great industry,” says Mr. Fournier 
d'Albe, “ he soon became sufficiently wealthy to lay the founda- 
tion of that fortune which his illustrious son put to such excellent 
use.”* Joseph Crookes married twice, and of the five children of af 
his first marriage, Henry, the eldest, became a bookseller, and f 
afterwards Sir William’s favourite companion. Joseph then 
married for the second time a certain Mary Scott, from Aynhoe 
in Northamptonshire, and by her he had no less than sixteen 
children, the eldest of whom became the celebrated William 
Crookes. The family was long lived. Joseph, the father, died 
in 1884, at the age of 92. His great-grandmother, Mrs. Lound 
died in 1814, at the age of 105, in full possession of her faculties 
It is interesting to note that Crookes’s mother recorded the 
exact time of birth of her eldest child. She kept a diary, and 
under date, Sunday, June 17, 1832, she notes: “ Was taken 
between 1 and 2 o'clock in the morning. Baby born 5.30 in the 
evening.” Readers will be interested to see a rough figure drawn 
of the horoscope in question, of the authenticity of which it 
obvious that there can be no doubt. The sign Scorpio is risin 
the same sign of the zodiac that was ascending at the time 0 

EROR birth of another famous scientific investigator 

HOROSCOPE. Humphrey Davy, and it is interesting to note th 
conjunction of Venus and Mercury in the 7th House 

the house of marriage, with the Moon applying to a trine aspect 


of the former. The prognostication of Sir William Crookes’s lon 
and happy married life could hardly be more felicitously or mi 
truly portrayed. Of Scorpio, “Sepharial ” writes in his dí 

tion of the characters produced by the signs of the zodiac ascen 
ing at birth : “ The occult tesearcher, the chemist, the in juctit 
philosopher, and even the detective owe their faculty to tl 
sign.” f It is worthy of special note that not only an € 
"aerate Taa a 2 Sule, he tera 
Sacer Edison was born u: ae Seavey 


Se - Of Sir William Crookes the old ‘ines may 
ae larly apposite—lines which might indeed well be engr: ed 
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sign rising, but that the Moon is applying to the close conjunction 
‘of Uranus, an occult planet ih a sympathetic sign, Aquarius, in a 
‘mental House, the 3rd, while the planet Neptune, specially 
associated with psychic phenomena, has the close sextile of the 
benefic Jupiter which occtjpies its own house and the 4th 
Angle—this latter a notable prognostic of the high position and 

» world-wide recognition which Sir William enjoyed in the latter 


. 


R. A. of M. C. 1i- 13 - fo or 162- 17-30 a aa 


Sev W Crookes 
halus 5-30 PH 


Hee of his life. Jt is not out of*place- here to draw attention to 
a . a that Mars, lord of the ascendant, is in close sextile wi 
ae anet Mercury, a sere indication of one who would h 

Tage of his opinions, and. defend them again 


ae s tombstones of many a {champion of an ul 
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They are slaves who would not choose i 
Hatred, scoffing and ‘abuse, - 

Rather than in silerfce shrink 

From the truth they; heeds must think ! 
They are slaves whol, dare not be 

In the right with tw or three! 


We do not learn much from the biography about Sir William ° 
Crookes’s early life, nor is there anything to tell us whether in 
those early days he showed premise of the great scientific career 
i which was before him. People are in the habit of looking for 
: such signs of youthful genius. Perhaps they are there even when 
those who should note them fail to perceive their presence. The 
i environment of youthful genius is not always very discriminating 
i or very appreciative. Of Sir Walter Scott, his schoolmaster- 
observed that “ dunce he was, and dunce he would remain.” 
On the other hand, it must be admitted that great intellectual. 
powers do not always develop rapidly. Premature development 
in such cases is probably a drawback and an impediment, and 
may hamper rather than help the full fruition of the matured 
fruit. A lady once inquired of the celebrated wit, 
AG Sidney Smith, “ Were you not very remarkable 
as a boy, Mr. Smith?” “Yes,” promptly replied 

INFANT 
Any that eminent humorist, “ I was a / ‘remarkably fat 
bey.” -We have at least one amusing glimpse of 
William Crookes as a schoolboy. He writes to’/his mother und 
date September 6, 1841, when he was nine~y vars old: “ As you. 
are in the country, I think you would like tofeceive a letter fro 
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¥ S Tratics: Whether, however, his mother onan that no bet 
-in disgrace more than once a week could be regarde 
of a certificate of good conduct, history fails to record 


The first important. step in “Crookes’ 
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at the time housed temporarily in George Street, Hanover 
Square, but was e transferred to more commodious 
premises at 16 Hanover Squa e, London. The headship of this a f 
college was offered to and acgepted by a German student of Bonn f 
University, one August Wilkelm Hoffmann. The appointment % 7 
proved to be a wise one, for, as Crookes’s biographer tells us, 
Hoffmann at once gained the affection and stimulated the enthu- 
siasm of the students. William Crookes entered the College in © 
1848. Europe at the time was in à turmoil of revolutions. Louis 
Philippe was ousted that year-from his throne of France and was 
soon to give place after a brief interregnum to Prince Louis 
Napoleon, afterwards Napoleon III, In Germany and Austria 
revolution was still the order of the day, and in England the dis- 
turbed state of popular feeling found expression in the Chartist 
riots. The forces of law and order shortly afterwards gained the 
upper hand, but for a period the established order of things hung 
inthe balance. Political storms did not; however, deter Crookes 
from his scientific pursuits. It is recorded of him by one of his 
fellow-students at the College, that he was remarkable for the 
extreme care and painstaking accuracy of his notes, especially 
the records of laboratory work, so early did Crookes’s careful 
. observation and accuracy of detail show itself as a salient point 
- in-his character. eae E aie ae 
i ` Within a year of his entering the College he obtained the — 
Ashburton Scholarship which relieved his parents from the ex- 
pense of his training for another twelve months. At the end of .-~ 
this time Hoffman appointed Crookes as junior assistant, and ~ 
` within another year he became senior assistant.. “‘ Before Crookes. 
left the Royal 
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with Messrs. Petter & Galpin for a, supply of articles on pho 
graphy for the Photographic News. f A more important landm 
in his life is the foundation under‘his editorship of the Chemic 
News, which superseded the Chemilal Gazette, the rights of which 
he and some friends succeeded in burchasing. The date of this 
äs December, 1859, and his association with this paper continue 
practically throughout his life, and gave him a position in the “ 
scientific world which was of the ‘utmost value to him in his 
subsequent career. 3 
Crookes had already married’ when just under twenty-four 
years of age, on April roth, 1856, a girl of nineteen named Ellen 
Humphrey, who lived at Darlington and was the only child of a 
widowed mother, with whom the Crookes’s had long been on 
terms of friendship. “ My wife,” says Sir William Crookes, at a 
much later date, “ was considered very beautiful when she was 
young. Her eyes were of a blue-grey colour and her complexion 
__,. was a very good pink and white. Her hair was of 
CROOKESS -rather dark brown, and kept its colour almost to 
MARRIAGE: the end.” There is perhaps in the biography little = | 
more than a page of matter dealing with the lady who shared 
Sir William Crookes’s fortunes through so many years, and who 
retained his affection and devotion to the end. His prospects at 
the time of his marriage could have been none too brilliant, as 
with his very large family his father can hardly have been in a 
position to have afforded him much assistance. Mr. Fourni 
d'Albe observes very absent-mindedly that at the time 
his marriage all the children had grown up except his younges 
brother Philip, to whom he was devotedly attached. As, howeve 
William Crookes was barely twenty-four at the time, and the 
eldest of the sixteen children of the second wife, it is to be h ed 
that the accuracy of this statement may not be taken asat 
of other information given in the biography. AS 
>= It was in connection with the discovery of a new eleme 
Thallium, that Crookes’s name first came prominently befor 
Che 
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tant landmark in his life, which showed the scientific 
t a man of science had arisen who would not simply | 
work on the beaten track buj investigate independently with a : 
view to new, and as it subsequently proved epoch-making, dis- i 
coveries. Sir Oliver Lodge tëlls how he first met Crookes at the 
early meetings of the Physical Society in London, “ when he was 
at work on high vacua, and when with the help of a-skilled glass- i 
plowing assistant, he was able to exhaust vessels more perfectly 
than they had ever been exhauste@before.” “The observations,” 
he remarks, “which he made of the electric discharge under 
these conditions were of an illuminating character, and led to 
theoretical and practical achievements which ultimately had 
rodigious consequences.” Crookes continued these researches 
and brought them to a culmination with his invention of the 
radiometer, which was also exhibited at a meeting of this Society, 
“incidentally,” says Sir Oliver, “ making us wonder by what 
thaumaturgical skill he and his assistant had managed to get 
the revolving vanes into the bulb.” Crookes claimed, in what 
Sir Oliver Lodge rightly terms a prophetic phrase, that he had 
discovered “ matter in a fourth state. That is, that he had 
obtained it in a state neither solid, liquid nor gaseous, no longer 
consisting of atoms as heretofore known, but split up into its 
apparently ultimate ingredients now known to be the units of an 
electric charge.” ; ; 

Many of Crookes’s discoveries were utilized by those who 
followed him and applied by them to practical purposes. For 
example, he anticipated the possibilities of wireless telegraphy, his 
conclusions being based on seeing a few developments of the 
Hertzian demonstration of electric waves in space. It was 
Crookes’s intuition that the family relationship existing between 
the series of chemical elements could only be 
accounted for on the principles of evolution, and he 
put forward the view that they came into being in 
-Tegular order and succession, the old alchemical theory of the 

Possibility of the conversion-of one element into another having 

thus, in his view, a basis in fact. These revolutionary opinions 

have been subsequently: generally accepted in the scientific 

World, and the discovery of radium many years later has been 

instrumental in confirming this theory of the relation of the 

~ elements. 3 te ens eee 
Crookes’s researches into pee phenomena brought bim . 
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into severe conflict with the mére orthodox school of science, 
a made him enemies in earlief life, some of whom were as un- 
Sparing as they were unscrupulous. Noteworthy among these 
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was Professor W. B. Carpenter, a distinguished biologist and 
Registrar of London University, who made a very unfair and 
anonymous attack upon him in the Quarterly Review. Crookes 
retorted and bantered Professor Caspenter on advancing his own 
theories on psychical phenomena under cover of his anonymity, 
He had, moreover, been unfortunate enough to describe Crookes 
as “a specialist of specialists.’ To this his enemy was in a 
position to retort, showing the multifarious character of his 
scientific activities. ‘ 


My greatest crime [he wrote in his reply to Carpenter’s diatribe, in 
the Quarterly Journal of Science] seems to be that I am a “ specialist of 
specialists.” It is indeed news to me that I have confined my atten- 
tion only to one special subject. Will my reviewer kindly say what that 
subject is? Is it General Chemistry, whose chronicler I have been since 

the commencement of the Chemical News in 1859? Is 

A SCATHING it Thallium, about which the public have probably heard 
RETORT, as much as they care for? Is it Chemical Analysis, in 
which my recently published Select Methods is the result 

of twelve years’ work? Is it Disinfection and the Prevention and Cure 
of Cattle Plague, my published report on which may be said to have 
popularized Carbolic Acid ? Is it Photography, on the theory and prac- 
tice of which my papers have been very numerous? Is it the Metallurgy 
of Gold and Silver, in which my discovery of the value of Sodium in the 
amalgamation process is now largely used in Australia, California and 
South America? Is it in Physical Optics, in which department I have 
space only to refer to papers on some Phenomena of Polarized Light, 
published before I was twenty-one; to my detailed description of the 
Spectroscope and labours with this instrument, when it was almost un- 
known in England ; to my papers on the Solar and Terrestrial Spectra ; 
to my examination of the Optical Phenomena of Opals, and construction 
of the Spectrum Microscope; to my papers on the Measurement of the 
Luminous Intensity of Light; and my description of my Polarization 
Photometer? Or is my speciality Astronomy and Meteorology, inasmuch 
as I was for twelve months at the Radcliffe Observatory, Oxford, where, 
in addition to my principal employment of arranging the meteorological 
department, I divided my leisure between Homer and Mathematics at 
Magdalen Hall, planet-hunting and transit taking with Mr. Pogson, now 
Principal of tke Madras Observatory, and celestial photography. with the 
magnificent heliometer attached to the Observatory? My photographs 
of the Moon, taken in 1855, at Mr. “Hartnup’s Observatory, Liverpool, 
were for years the best extant, and I was honoured by a money grant from 
the Royal Society to carry out further work j connection with them. 
These facts, together with my trip to Oran last year, as one of the Govern- 
ment Eclipse Expedition, and the invitation recently received to visit 
Ceylon for the Same purpose, would almost seem to show that Astronomy 
was my speciality. In truth, few scientific men are less open to the charge 


of being a “specialist of specialis( 3,” 
: Si 


The above passage is of importance in its autobiographical 
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howing the great diversity of scientific work and 
in which Sir William Crookes was concerned. 
Evidently Professor Carpenter knew very little 
THE of the life work ‘of the man whom he so heedlessly 
COLLAPSE nd so irresponsibly attacked. If Crookes failed to 
oF convert the Royal Society of his own day to his 
PROFESSOR views, he was at least successful in wiping the floor 
CARPENTER. with his discomiited opponent who will probably be 
remembered in time to come rather as one who had the temerity 
to beard a too redoubtable opponent than for any contribution 
of his own to the advancement of science. 

In later years Sir William Crookes seems to have felt that he 
had said his say as far as psychical research was concerned, and 
left the battle to be waged by other and hardly less illustrious 
protagonists, who took up the gauntlet in their turn in the long 
hattle between idealistic and materialistic conceptions of the 


universe. 


character as S 
investigation 


I regret to announce the recent passing away of Mr. J. W. 
Brodie Innes, of Milton Brodie, at the age of seventy-five. Mr. 
Brodie Innes’ name will be familiar to all readers 


MR. J. W. Å 
R ae of the OccurT REvIEw as the writer of numerous 
A articles in this magazine, and also as the author of 


The Devils Mistress, Morag the Seal, For the Soul 
of a Witch, Old as the World, etc. His most remarkable 
work was The Devil’s Mistress, which was published some 
yedts ago by my firm, and a cheap edition of which is now on` 
sale at 2s. net. It deals with the life and adventures of a cele- 
brated Scottish witch, Isobel Goudie, and is, perhaps, the most 
ae work of fiction on this subject that has ever been pub- 
ished. 

Mr. Brodie Innes was the son of the Rev. John Brodie Innes, 
whom he succeeded in the family property of Milton Brodie in 
1894. He was born on March 10, 1848, and educated at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. He was an advocate of the Scottish 
Bar, and was algo called to the English Bar by Lincoln’s Inn, in 
1876. Mr. Brodie Innes claimed to trace his descent from Mal- 
colm, Thane of Brodie in the reign of Alexander III of Scotland, 
Who died in 1285. $ 

As The Times observed with regard to his novels, “ Mr. Brodie 

nnes portrayed his imponderable horrors with an artistic re- 


Straint which made them all th? more impressive.” He was 


extensively familiar with the legal records of witch trials, and 


at 
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his complete mastery of the subject saved him from many of the 
pitfalls which lie in wait for the ordinary writer of occult fiction, 

Mr. Brodie Innes was most extellent and entertaining com- 
pany, and could always draw from, an inexhaustible store of 
records and reminiscences of an occult character. He married in 
1879 Frances Annesley, daughter of the Rev. Charles Voysey, 
His only son was killed in action in 1915. 


To students of astrology it will be of interest to note that the 
late A. J. Pearce, writing in Zadkiel’s Almanac for 1923, predicted 
the fall of the British Government from the con- 
junction of Saturn and Mars which occurred on 
December x last. At this time he wrote: “ Libra 
Ir° is on the upper meridian and Sagittarius x1° 
ascends at London. The exact conjunction takes 
place in 28° 14’ Libra in the roth Mansion and in sesquiquadrate 
with Uranus. It threatens the Government with unpopularity 
and a speedy overthrow.” The defeat of the Government at the 
General Election took place, it will be remembered, within a week 
of this date. Writing also with regard to the autumnal equinox, 
September 24 to December 22, he observed: “ Neptune ascending 
seems to foreshadow a crisis.” 

Under date September, 1923, he also wrote: “ The loss of more 
than one fine American ship may take place about the gth day 
and in the last week.” On the night between the gth and xoth 
September, seven American destroyers foundered off the coast 


of California, an incident that created considerable sensation 
at the time. 


MR. 
PEARCE’S 
LAST PRE- 
DICTIONS. 


While on the subject of astrology I might mention for the 
benefit of students that the Astrological Lodge of the Theosophical 
Society is arranging to hold its meetings in the Hall of the Art 
Workers’ Guild, 6 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. Membership 
of the Lodge is by no means confined to Theosophists, and I 
understand that it has grown Tapidly since the war. Astrology 
is regarded by this Lodge from the broadest standpoint as a true 
bridge between occult and orthodox science. It has already its 
official organ under the tithe of “ Uranus,” published monthly. 


The Editor can be addressed at “ Holmwood,” Waldegrave Road, 
Teddington, Middlesex. : 
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} 
example as evidence. Before doing so it is important to note two 
interesting, though as yet not very significant, sets of phenomena. It 
has been found that two or more persons can sometimes simultaneously | 
see a visionin the crystal. For instance, the Master of Lindsay writes | 
“Another time . . . I saw a crystal ball, placed on Mr. Home’s head, i 
emit flashes of coloured light, 1ollowing the order of the spectrum. The | 
crystal was spherical, so that it could not have given prismatic colours. 

` After that it changed and we all saw a vision of the sea... .25 “An 
incident is known in which two persons, both sceptics, simultaneously i 
saw an old woman in brown in @ crystal; but one person saw the | 
woman standing, while in the vision of the other one she was seated. l 
A still more remarkable occurrence is that recorded by Janet in which ) 
a case of simultaneous crystal-vision and automatic writing took Í 
place: = . while she lets her hand write she sees in the crystal 
images connected with what she is writing.” 2° The second pheno- 
menon referred to is the proved possibility of interposing a magnifying 
glass between the eyes of the scryer and the crystal-vision, with the 
effect not of destroying the image but of enlarging it in the usual way.2? 
An example of this will be quoted in the next section. We do not yet 
know enough of the mechanism of crystal-gazing to be able to say 
what exactly these two phenomena signify, and therefore experiments 
along these lines will become increasingly valuable. 


(b) Subconscious Knowledge 


Modern psychologists declare, and very truly it would appear, 
that nothing once entered in the sensorial tracts of the brain ever 
becomes erased. Obviously therefore there are more things in our 
subconsciousness than we know of. But notwithstanding our ignor- 
ance of its contents the subliminal plane is always there to be tapped, 

and, in the words of Myers, the crystal is “merely another way of 
getting at this reserve of power.” ?8 The following one is an excellent 
illustration of a normal after-image or recrudescent memory. Miss 
Goodrich-Freer writes: “I had been occupied with accounts; I 
Opened a drawer to take out my banking-book. My hand came into 
contact with the crystal, and I welcomed the suggestion of a change 
of occupation. However, figures were still uppermost, and the crystal 


2 London Dialectical Society, Report on Spiritualism (1872), PP. 206- 
esta Heysinger, Spirit and Maiter (1910), pp. 250-1 (quoting J. ; ANA 
awkins Simpson}, gives some additional details of this scene. For Bia! 
Similar experiences see Goodrich-Freer, Essays in Psychical Research (1899), 
P. Rae et seq. 
ts Op. cit., 11-340. 3 ; A 
a London Dialectical Society, op. cit., pp- 286-7. Hey ne: 
will boo R 11-587; additional arguments in favour of this theory 
e ve found in J. Grasset, L’Occultisme-hier et aujourd’hui (and ed., 1908), A 
van 35-43, and Le Spiritisme devant ia science (1904), pp. 236-41; P. 
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had nothing more attractive to show me than the confoination 7694. 
Dismissing this as probably the number of the cab I had driven in 
i that day, or a chance grouping of the figures with which I had been 
` occupied, I laid aside the crystal and‘ took up my banking-book, 
| which I had certainly not seen for some months, and found, to my 
surprise, that the number on the cover! was 7694. ? All the pheno- $ 
mena of recrudescent memory are not so simple as the one just quoted. | 
In-the words of A. G. Tansley, the images are sometimes the “ sym- © | ` 
bolization from unconscious menial content.” 8° That is to say, the 
i knowledge brought up from the subliminal is translated into a symbol 
l or set of symbols which have to be re-translated to be understood. 
The following example is typical of this class of phenomena and also 
illustrates what I have called the magnifying-glass phenomenon. It 
is also chosen from the records of Miss Goodrich-Freer: “....I 
\ happened to want the date of Ptolemy Philadelphus, which I could 
i not recall, though feeling sure that I knew it, and that I associated it 
i} with some event of importance. When looking in the crystal some 
{ hours later, I found a picture of an old man with long white hair and 
beard, dressed like a Lyceum Shylock, and busy writing in a large 
book with tarnished massive clasps. . - - I thought it a good oppor- 
a tunity of carrying out a suggestion which had been made to me, of 
i examining objects in the crystal with a magnifying glass. The glass 
j revealed to me that my old gentleman was writing in Greek, though 
the lines faded away as I looked, all but the characters he had last 
traced, the Latin numerals LXX. Then it flashed into my mind that 
he was one of the Jewish elders at work on the Septuagint, and that 
its date, 277 B.c., would do equally well for Ptolemy Philadelphus. . . - 
I had once learnt a chronology on a mnemonic system which sub- 
stituted letters for figures . . . the memoria technica for this date 
was ‘Now Jewish Elders indite a Greek copy. ” °} 


SE ee ee 


(c) Telepathy 
No intelligent and impartial person in possession of the facts if 
relating to telepathy can to-day deny the possibility of communica- bh 
ting an idea or image from the consciousness of one person. to that of 
another without the normal intermediary of the sensorial channels. l 
What.the crystal helps to effect in the case of telepathy is the exter- i 
nalization of “ pictures which are . . . due to stimuli which come | 
from minds external to the scryer’s own.” 32 The only writer on the 
subject who has denied the possibility of such telepathy in crystal- 


IOTER 


H S.P.R., Proceedings (1886), v—507. 
3 Op. cit., p. 154; the italics are mine. 
= S.P.R., Proceedings (1889), v-513; several interesting symbolical 
visions of this kind will be found in von Vay, Visionen im Wasserglast, ~ si 
especially at pp. 7, 17, 19, 54. - 
327 W. H. Myers, op. cit., 4-239. 
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azing is Adelma von Vay, who herself gives in her records of experi- 
ments several which are obvidusly due to that very phenomenon. 
As for instance when a visitor from a distance came to see her she had 

a series of pictures all connected with the new-comer.%3 From the 
point of view of the scryer there are two kinds of telepathy, conscious 
and. unconscious. In the former case the scry is a deliberate experiment, 

. of which the following illustration is characteristic. The story is 
related by “ Miss Angus ’’: “ A lady one day asked me to scry out a 
friend of whom she would think. Almost immediately I exclaimed, 
‘Here is an old, old lady looking at me with a triumphant smile on 
her face. She has a prominent hose and nut-cracker chin. Her face 
is very much wrinkled, especially at the side of her eyes, as if she were 
always smiling. She is wearing a little white shawl with a black edge. 
But! . . . she can’t be old as her hair is quite brown ! although her 
face looks so very very old.’ The picture then vanished, and the lady 
said that I had accurately described her friend’s mother instead of 
himself ; that it was a family joke that the mother must dye her hair, 

it was so brown, and she was eighty-two years old... .” 34 Un- 
conscious telepathy takes place when a person present during a scry 
communicates an image to the crystal-gazer, neither having con- 
sciously desired this. Thus if A. goes to a scryer B. who sees in the 
crystal an image which he describes and which A. declares to be 
connected with himself, but of which he had not consciously thought 
and of which the scryer had no knowledge, unconscious telepathy has 
taken place. The following example occurred to me quite recently. 

I was at an exhibition and met there a friend whom I had not seen for 
several years. During conversation at his flat I learned that he had 
developed the faculty of crystal-gazing ; begging him to look into the 
crystal I cleared my mind as well as I could of any intention to com- 
Municate telepathically, and to prevent the haphazard crowding of 
ideas into the mind, I fixed my attention on some trivial matter. Ina 
few moments my friend announced that he saw me walking arm in 

4 arm with a tall man with a dark beard. As it happened the previous 
f le day at the other side of London such a man had been suddenly taken 
| ìll in front of me, and I had taken his arm (a pose I do not as a rule 

| favour) to assist him for some distance. He was and is a total stranger 
to me and the incident had certainly not been in my conscious*mind 


ERSEL EOS a. 


during the scry. Therefore either my friend is endowed with retro- 
fete cryptesthesia or the incidént was an instance of unconscious 
“pathy : the latter assumption is preferable. 
3 : 3 > : 
1 a wo * Op. cit., experiment LXX (16 Dec. 1874), pp.54-5. The writer's 
Pe Sends aren L A. bystander’s desire to see a given picture never has any 


i | X payne on me... ? (p. 4); it should be remembered that the Freiin 
telen, C7 Very strongly upheld the thecry of spirit guidance with which 
pathy would of course be incompatible. 
"A. Lang, The Making of Religion, p. 89. 
j 
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(d) Cryptesthesta 


i I use M. Richet’s more correct word cryptesthesia in preference 

to clairvoyance to indicate the faculty of acquiring knowledge of ideas 

or facts otherwise than by either the sanses or telepathy. It is a moot 

point whether it is possible to do this by means of the crystal (or, for 

that matter, whether any such faculty exists). Without deciding one 

way or another for the moment, it may yet be said that there are cases : 

on record which would seem to show that cryptesthetic crystal-gazing i 

is a fact. These cases have at-any rate been sufficient to convince 

i such authorities as Hyslop, Richet and Barrett of the existence of the 

faculty. Itis obvious that if it were possible to see in the crystal a 

scene that was to take place in the future, no explanation short of the 

possession by the scryer of some cryptesthetic faculty or of the endow- 

ment of the crystal by some magical power, would fit the circumstance, 

j The following incident related by Sir James Barnby includes such a 

i premonition. On August 15, 1889, Sir Joseph was staying at Longford 

i Castle near Salisbury, where he met a young lady who claimed to bea 

crystal-gazer. Among other things she saw in the crystal the image 

of a lady drying her hands on a towel. She minutely described the 

room, the lady, the dress she was wearing, etc. Omitting the details 

i (which are all recorded at the place cited) it appears that Lady Barnby 

i (who was the lady in the picture) five days later purchased a dress 

such as that seen in the crystal and stood in the identical position 

described in a room of an hotel in which she had never been before, 

all the details being in agreement with the vision. Assuming the 

facts to be as stated, and it would be absurd to doubt them, we have 

here on the 15th of the month a crystal-vision of a scene which did not 

actually take place until the 2oth of the same month a considerable 

distance away. There can be no dispute as to the strictly cryptes- 

thetic character of the vision ; but so little is known about the deeper 

faculties of the subconscious and so little about the fourth dimension, 

that it would be unwise to say anything definite as to the exact 
character of the faculty which had certainly been employed. 


(e) Spirtt-guidance and Suggestion 
The Freiin von Vay claims in her works that her. crystal-visions 
were given to her by spirit-guides. She was however an “unscientific 


ale H. Hyslop, Enigmas of Psychical Research (1906), pp. 50 °t S¢4:) 
C. Richet, Traité de Métapsychique (1922), pp. 246-51; W. F. Barrett, 
Psychical Research (1911), P.e I4I. fi 5 

36 Myers, op. cit., 11, 590-2. In the same work at II, 592-5, and 10 
Lang’s The Making of Religion at pp. 97-8, stand several examples o 
Tetrocognitive visions—scenes, that is, which re-enact events of the past- 
of which the scryer had no knowledge. Some of these cases do not appeê! 


to be telepathic and in them, tco, some cryptesthetic faculty appears 5 
have been in play. i oe z i 
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observer (as I have already shown in regard to her denial of telepathy) 
and there is nothing in any of the visions recorded by her to cause us 
to believe that they are anything more than “‘symbolizations from 
unconscious mental content ’”’ and telepathy. Nor, in my opinion, is 
there a single occurrence on record the facts of which require a spirit- 
ualistic interpretation. It is not sufficient, for instance, to give (as 


. does Adelma von Vay) a detailed account of the vision in the crystal 


and to supplement this by an explanation of the vision given through 
herself by means of automatic writing, claiming this also to be spirit- 
given. This is no more than an interesting dual psychic phenomenon : 
the unconscious mental content being first symbolized in ene way 
(pictorially) and then in another (graphically). We have seen that 
this can even be done simultaneously (see above). It is possible to 
cause a scryer to see visions in the crystal which have been dictated 
by an onlooker.?? But this phenomenon does not come within the 
sphere of crystal-gazing, being simply one method of hetero-suggestion. 
Miss Goodrich-Freer could “‘ deliberately and intentionally ” call into 
the crystal the creations of her own fancy.°® Whether this is done by 
means of auto-suggestion or by the exercise of the will is, for our 
present purpose, unimportant, the phenomenon in neither case falling 
within the limits of scrying. 


V. CONCLUSION 


Having thus examined the problem of crystal-gazing in its 
various aspects, we may conclude by defining scrying as a method of 
bringing into the consciousness of the crystal-gazer through any ‘or 
through all of his senses the content of his subconsciousness, of render- 
ing him more susceptible to the reception of telepathically transmitted 
concepts, and of bringing into operation his latent and unknown 
faculties of perception. 


37 Cp. S.P.R., Proceedings (1889), v—286. 
38S.P.R., Proceedings (1889), V-511. 
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EVOLVO / 
By WINIFRED WOOD i 


I 


THE bird’s swift flight at eve: Is it so strange 
That I should feel the very wind that cools 

Their close set feathers round the vapourous pools, 
Where the flies hover in convenient range ? 


II 


The beetle’s drone, the dor-hawk’s rattling „pur, 

The owl’s mysterious note, the white moth’s wings, 
None, none of these are unfamiliar things, 
They seem a part of me when they occur. 


III 


The nesting season with its myriad joys 
And sorrows of the building, eggs and young, 

The mother-love from deepest fountain sprung, 
The dread, and terror, of each passing noise. 


IV 
The weird aérial roads by which each bee 

Knows its way home ; the ant’s laborious path, 
The way by which each creature finds its hearth ; 
None of these things are strange, or new, to me. 


eee v 
= The spray of fountains on the scaly backs. 
= Of little golden fish; the tadpole-child, s 
Which grows into the frog, to land beguiled ; 
s Not one of these my stirring memory lacks. 
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VII 


The otter’s earthy house ; the badger’s lair ; 
The wild cat’s hisses, and the fox’s bark, 
As mournfully it breaks the silent dark; 

I know each note, each feeling, every hair. 


VIII 


The lust of blood is racing in my veins 

As I behold wild beasts, with savage roar, 
Biting their cage wires, clawing at the door, 
Lashing their tails, or fighting with their chains. 


IX 


The calm cow grazing in the meadow’s shade 
I know. The horse that drags the heavy load, 
The weary toiler, ploughing, whose abode 

Is the thatched cottage in yon sunny glade. 


x 


Each creature then I seem, on every plane, 
In air, or earth; in river, or in sea: 

I feel that they are each a part of me: 

It is not strange. “ Ye must be born again.” 
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SOME EXPERIENCES;-NATURAL AND 
SUPERNATURAL 


By EDWARD V. W. B. KINGSLEY, A.C.P. 


e 


FOREWORD 


IN these days, when almost every one takes an interest in the 
“ Occult ” and matters relating thereto, it has struck me that the 
following personal experiences may be of general interest. Two 
of these, with the explanation of the mystery, show how easily a 
good “‘ Ghost Story ” may have the simplest possible explanation. 

These stories are absolutely true and, with the exception of 
one, are first-hand personal experiences. 

I may add that I am not an imaginative sort of person. I 
weigh some fifteen stones, and can enjoy a porterhouse steak 
and a bottle of Burgundy as well as anyone, and for the greater 
part of my life I have been engaged in scientific work of one 
kind or another. 


= A good many years ago I was a pupil at a private school in 

y the suburbs of a large northern town. The school premises 
were rather peculiar in their construction, as they were fashioned 
out of one-half of an old rambling manor-house, so large that 
; it had been divided into two. sets of premises, in one of which 
i the school was conducted, the other portion being in possession 
of another family. It should also be remembered that all com- 
munication between the two houses was shut off. 

One afternoon in the dusk of a cold winter’s day I was helping 
the head master in the laboratory, when he left me to obtain a 
book from the study. I was very much surprised to hear him — 
calling me barely a minute after leaving me. I hurried to the 
study and there I saw a sight ‘which was as ifexplicable as it 
_ Was weird. _ A comfortable arm-chair was drawn up at one side 

_ of the blazing fire, exactly as if some ore were sitting in it an 
the old-fashioned bell handle was being slowly and deliberatel 
pulled down. It was no delusion, for each time the handle . 
escended the bell could be heard to ring in the distant kitche 
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. The phenomenon then stopped, but was repeated again the 
next morning on one or two, occasions. No explanation would 
have been forthcoming but for the fact that the lady of the 
house from the adjoining premises, when paying a call at the 
school, was told the story. She laughed most heartily. “I’m 

sorry to spoil your story,” she said, “ but we have had a man 
\ jn to mend our bells and I remember he told me he found a 

number of wires in the cellar from which, although he pulled 
them hard, he could not make any of our bells ring.” A few 
minutes’ examination showed this to be the correct explana- 
tion, Before the property had been divided the wires had run 
under the other portion of the property, and when the dividing 
wall had been erected the wires had been left intact to pass 
through a small hole in the new brickwork. 

The following experience is one for which I have no explana- | 
tion to offer, It is one of the “ premonition ” or warning type. 

I would add that the story was told to my sister, in my presence, 

very shortly after the occurrence, by the lady to whom it 

happened. 
The lady in question, young and energetic, was earning her I 

own living in a frontier town on the eastern border of Prussia, f 

close to the Polish frontier. She had retired one night in perfect i 

health, with no worries whatever. She had recently had a letter 

from home in England and knew that all was well at home, and 

went to sleep with a mind perfectly at ease. In the early morning 

she was awakened by a slight illumination of the room—she 

described it as in the nature of a glow, soft and diffused, and 

with apparently no definite source. She then heard a voice 

saying clearly and distinctly, “ G— [her name], get up and 

go home, your sister is dead.” 

So strong was the impression made on her mind that she at 

once arose and set about making preparations for her departure. : 

She left by express train the same morning, booking straight 
a through to England; en route finding herself with an hour or 
} two to wait for a connecting train at Berlin, she bought herself 
; Mourning and,»continuing her hurried flight across Europe, 
arrived at home in England only to find that her sister had been 
buried in the afternoon, of the day she arrived. te 
__ One hears of many similar cases, but few where the impression 
SEO strong as to cause a person to throw up a good post at a 
Moment’s notice and take an eight-hundred-mile journey. 

And now for matter of quite a different type. Some years ago 
Was science master at a fairly large school in a Midland county. = 
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i We had a staff of some twelve or thirteen masters, of whom about 
nine were resident men, and of these there were some four or five 
of us who formed a little “ clique ’’ amongst ourselves. We were 
all young, and we had plenty of invitations to dances, tennis 
parties and what not that took place in the small country town 
where the school was situated. 

There was one particular country house that stood some two 
or three miles out of the town, where we had almost carte blanche 
to spend the evening whenever we wished, without having to wait 
for any formal invitation. 3 
‘ I was the proud possessor of what was in those days an 
extremely powerful motor-cycle, and it was no unusual thing for 
me to take one of my colleagues on the carrier of the machine 
and to tow two other men who were riding ordinary push-cycles 
when we went together to call at this house. 

One dark night in November the four of us were proceeding 
in this manner along the road out of the town, when about a 
mile from our destination we were startled to hear a deep, hollow 
cough at the side of the road and close behind us. We stopped 
and looked around; there was not a soul in sight, so feeling 
somewhat puzzled we mounted again and continued our journey, 
arrived at our destination, spent a pleasant evening, and in due 
course started off on our return journey, when at almost the same 
spot in the road we had a similar experience, but again no solution 
was forthcoming. 

Two or three nights later the weather had changed and the 
toad was deep in mud, when with one man on the carrier only I 
set off for another visit. As we drew away from the town we 
ran into thick fog and the road became a perfect quagmire ; the 
tyre cover on the front wheel of my motor-cycle was worn smooth, 
and as the machine alone weighed over 200 1b. plus some 3 cwt. 
of solid humanity, it was impossible to put on any speed with 
safety. Passing the spot in the road where we had previously 
heard the mysterious cough, we heard the same weird sound coming | 
clearly from’the fog on the side of the road, and as we continued d 
our rather slow progress we could hear softly padding footsteps, ) 
as if one or two people were running alongside the road and 
trying to keep up with us. Gradually the sound became fainter f 
and died away. We said nothing to our host, and resolved at 
some future time to investigate the matter. 4 
_ It so happened a few nights later that I undertook the same i 
journey by myself; the weather was atrocious, several inches of 
slimy mud on the road and a dense fog, which the powerful 
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acetylene lamp I had only served to illuminate into a white cloud 
put did not penetrate at all. , Passing the place where the pheno- 
menon had usually occurred I heard the cough again, louder and 
deeper than before, and also as far as I could judge much closer 
at hand. The road was deserted, and I began to feel a little 
nervous, when suddenly my machine gave a slight skid and I just 
managed to pull up on the edge of the ditch at the side of the 
road. As I was re-starting the machine, I heard the cough 
once again only a few feet away, and by the rustling of the hedge 
it sounded as though some one or something was trying to get 
through or over the hedge to me. I lost my nerve completely 
and put on all the power I dared, but still the thing, whatever it 
was, kept close behind. The road was now more open and less 
sheltered by trees and therefore drier, and here I found I could 
at last put on pace and draw away from the mysterious pursuer. 

Curiously enough the padding steps and the pursuit stopped when 
a stream of water came in the path of my ghostly pursuer. It 
should be remembered that it is an old axiom of ghost stories 
that evil spirits cannot cross running water. And so here, again, 
we have all the elements of a sound ghost story. On arrival 
at my destination, and being alone with my host, I could not 
forbear to tell him my story, and as I was doing this I noticed a 
broad smile gradually spreading over his face. 

“Your ghost,” said he, “is simply a young heifer that has 
got a cold and as she is a bit young and frisky she often runs 
alongside and parallel with the road when she hears anything 
Moving at more than a walking pace; and, naturally, with the 
thick hedge between you and also the width of the ditch you 
would not see her on these foggy nights. And, of course,” he 
added slyly, ‘‘ the cow could not jump the stream any more than 
your evil spirit.” 

_ The following incident is one ‘which seems utterly without 
Significance, yet so clear was the appearance of the apparition 
that I give a brief account of it. I was some fifteen, years of age 
and was’ staying with relatives and occupying a small bedroom 
is myself. It was the evening ‘of the twenty-first of June and I 
decided to stay up all night and watch for the dawn, for I was 
curious to see how long the night, really lasted at the time of 
the longest day. 

: arranged a chair comfortably at the bedroom window and 
in due course saw the first signs of dawn shortly after two o’clock. 
I waited until it was a little lighter and decided to go to bed, 
-I pulled down the blind, which was one of the heavy old- 
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3 fashioned Venetian type, and turned the slats inwards and down- 
wards so that as little light as possible penetrated the room, the 
result being that the room (which had a very light paper) was 
faintly illuminated by an even grey light, just sufficient to see 
all objects fairly clearly. iS 

I got into bed and was just about to put my head on the 
pillow when I saw with perfect clarity, standing midway between 
the foot of the bed and the window, a tall shape some seven feet 
in height, and in shape exactly: resembling a sheet thrown over 
i a short pole ; the figure was transparent, or translucent would be 
a better word, and of a curious light fawn colour. I had by my 
bedside rigged up a small electric light (it was one of the old 
miniature carbon filament type of lamp and in a small room gave 
a very fair light). I switched on this, feeling certain that the 
light would at once dispel what I thought must be a purely 
He imaginary form. It did not do so, but, instead, it changed the 
figure into one of apparent solidity and I couldno longer see through 
it, as I had been able to do before ; that is to say, the thing when 
viewed by transmitted light was visible, and was also visible by 
X the reflected light of the little electric light, so that according 
to all ordinary laws of optics there was something there ; there 
could be no question of a mere image formed in the eye. The 
N appearance persisted for a few more seconds and disappeared. 
For some reason I was not particularly frightened and got out 
of bed again, and made every possible experiment with the blind 
and curtains, but all to no end. What I saw that night was there, 
for it obeyed the laws of matter. I had not, and still have not, 
the slightest explanation of the incident. 

When I was a University student I was once staying for a 
short time with an alleged “ Reading Party ” at a small seaside 
place in the extreme north-east of Yorkshire. We had been 
staying a short time in the village when rumours arose as to the 
newly opened local cemetery being haunted by two apparitions | 
dressed as monks. We paid no attention to these rumours until 3 
one of our party cycling home in the dusk came in with the report 
that he had certainly seen somiething out of the way in the 
cemetery. We others were inclined to scoff at the whole mattet, UG 
but presently decided to go, in a body «nd investigate. | 

We reached the gates of the cemetery, which stood some little a 


: way out of the town, on a rather lonely road, and on looking — | 
us through the gates we all saw:two monk-like figures apparently Pa 
oe moving and nodding to one another in the middle of the long 


Straight path which stretched away from the gates. 
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After a consultation—it was getting dark, and none of us, I 
think, felt very comfortable over the matter—we decided to scale 
the rail and make a closer inspection. As we advanced the figures 
grew clearer and the movements more distinct, until when about 
twenty yards away we realized that the apparitions were caused 
by two small clipped yew trees, planted in a small ornamental 
ped in the centre of the path ; behind these trees the grey asphalt 
path ran uphill towards the’back of the cemetery, thus making 
a perfect light background, which, as the trees swayed gently in 
the breeze, produced the deception of two white forms stand- 
ing there. 

This last event I do not ask anyone to believe, yet as far as 
the evidences of my senses go it did happen, and it has left a 
very profound impression on me. 

Several years ago I was living in a South American Republic, 
some distance outside one of the principal towns, at a somewhat 
lonely house about a mile from the village of X From the 
gates of our estaficia a long straight road led to the village ; this 
road (unusual in the district) was well paved and broad. 

One evening, in winter, when I had only been in the country a 
few months, a companion sharing my rooms had gone to bed 
with a pretty severe chill and I promised after dinner in the 
evening to go to the village and obtain for him one or two things 
he wanted. 

Leaving the warm dining-room T went through the grounds 
and turned out on the road, when I found it bitterly cold, much 
to my surprise (I had not yet had a winter in the country) ; in 
fact, it was freezing, the temperature being some two or three 
degrees, Centigrade, below zero. Now, mindful of the fact that 
my companion had already contracted a severe cold, I resolved 
to walk as rapidly as possible, and, as I hurried along, my mind 
was busy with thoughts in England, seven thousand miles away, 
and I was wondering what some people at home would think of 
the climate’ (as people at home usually imagine that the South 
American climate consists of nothing but warmth and blue skies). 
I lay stress on this point to show that my mind was occupied 
With matters as far removed from the occult as possible. Also 
Thad just eaten a gooé dinner, washed down with one glass of 
ihe thin sour liquid which passes for wine in that country, and 
Which is scarcely more alcoholic than ginger-beer. I was, in 
short, in a perfectly normal mental condition and physically in 
Sood health. i 
The road was bordered on both sides by trees; on one side, 
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short ornamental trees (like the plane trees of English streets) 
which were now bare of leaves. On the other side were huge 
eucalyptus trees dark with their evergreen foliage, a half-moon 
was riding through a fleecy sky and the air keen and frosty as I 
continued to step out briskly towards the village. Suddenly I 
became aware of slinking shadows, as of some animals crossing 
the road in front of me, but on looking more intently they seemed 
to vanish. I persuaded myself that it must be the moon Tays 
shining through the naked bratiches of the small trees on one 
side of the road; a moment later; and I saw I had made no 
mistake, for there clear and distinct surrounding me were a pack 
of fearsome phantom dogs silently padding around me. I stopped 
spellbound (let me say at once, with sheer fright); the pack 
stopped too, and as I gazed at them in horror I saw that many 
were partly flayed, and all bleeding or wounded. Pulling myself 
together I made a blind rush for the first light of the village, 
now quite close at hand; the pack seemed to rush with me, and 
then gradually the phantom forms dropped away and in astate of 
mind past description I rushed into the village “ posada ” (or 
inn) and drank a stiff dose of “ caña ” (a strong rum-like spirit). 

When I had sufficiently pulled myself together I made my 
purchases in the village, hired a vehicle and drove back by another 
road. On my arrival back I found my companion asleep, so till 
the morning I had no one to whom to tell my story ; but when 
the morning came the whole thing, looked at in the broad light of 
day, seemed so absurd that I resolved to keep the story to myself. 

I had nearly forgotten the matter when a year later, under 
almost the same circumstances, I had the same experience : 4 


clear frosty night, the moon this time behind the tall eucalyptus, 


trees throwing a dense black shadow on the road, thus eliminating 
any possibility of the shadows forming any deception, as they 
gave a perfectly solid shadow with no stray rays of light from 
the moon. There, perfectly clear and distinct, I saw once again 
the phantom pack. This time the illusion—if illusion it were— 
lasted only for a few seconds. On this occasion I was nearly at 
the village when the phenomendn occurred, anã before I could 
collect my thoughts all was normal again. In the remaining two 
and a half odd years that L continued te live in the place I saw 
Be aes of the spectral pack, and gradually forgot all about the 
er. 


And now for the extraordinary sequel to the matter. Retum- 
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whole day in harbour I took the traminto Oporto. After several 
interesting hours of exploration I dropped into a restaurant in 
the Praça da Bolsa and ordered a modest lunch, As I spoke 
Spanish and the menu was in Portuguese I had little difficulty 
jn ordering a luncheon to my taste. There was, however, one 
little point on the menu which I was not clear about, and as I was 
explaining to the waiter what I wanted an elderly gentleman 
seated at the next table very kindly offered his services as inter- 
preter. The gentleman spoke English fairly well, but Spanish 
and Portuguese he spoke with equal facility. We exchanged a 
few remarks during the lunch, and as my acquaintance seemed 
inclined to chat I ordered a bottle of “ vino fino ” and invited 
him to share it with me. In the course of our conversation it 
appeared he had been a University professor for many years in 
the country I had just left, and also he knew the district where 
I had been living. Our conversation happened to drift to the 
history of the Republic I had come from. 

“ Isit not a fact, señor,” I said, “ that when about a hundred 
years ago the Republican forces began to make really serious 
efforts to drive the Indians away from the neighbourhood of towns 
that the troops practised fearful barbarities on the Indians ? ”’ 

“Si, señor,” he answered, “but the Indians were worse ; 
in fact, there is a story about an outpost at the village of X—— 
(where you have been living). The officer who commanded the 
post had got tired of small losses of men and cattle by small 
‘bands of prowling Indians, so he imported some specially fierce 
trained dogs to form a sort of outer guard. One day by some 
means or other these bloodthirsty Indians captured almost the 
whole of these dogs, which they mutilated in the most horrible 
manner, half-flaying some, wounding others, and then drove 
them back dying and in torture to the soldiers’ lines. A terrible 
Story, Sefior, but true; and it happened where you have been 
living.” 

I makeno further comment. I merely state the facts. You 
need not believe the story; I merely repeat that it happened— 
and, after all, it is just a little queer, isn’t it ? 
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THE SCIENCE OF SMELLS 
By H. STANLEY REDGROVE, ‘B.Sc. A.I.C., F.C.S. 


“THEY haven't got no noses, They haven’t got no noses, 
And goodness only knowses, The noselessness of man.” Perhaps 
things are not quite so bad as Mr. Chesterton suggests, in an 
endeavour to portray the ‘thoughts of that celebrated dog, Mr. 
Quoodle, on the subject, but certainly for animals in whom 
the olfactory is the most highly developed sense, as for example, 
dogs, and especially such insects as ants, the world must be a 
vastly different affair from what it is for us. To such creatures 
odour is, in all probability, a sense of forms, such as sight is 
for normal human beings. I owe the suggestion to Dr. Dan 
McKenzie, who brings out the point very effectively in a most i 
interesting and original work that has just been written entitled 
Aromatics and the Soul.* The idea, I believe, is due originally 
to Forel, and Dr. McKenzie explicates it as follows : 


4When an ant sets out from her nest she distinguishes the various 

odours and varying strengths of odours she comes upon, noting and 

memorizing them as in two main fields, one on her left side, the other 

| on her right. In order to find her way back again all she has to do is to 

j unwind, so to speak, the roll in her memory, transposing right and left, 

and this successfully accomplished will bring her back to the point she 

dé started from. If we ourselves were endowed with such a perfect olfactory 

mechanism situated in long, flexible whip-lashes, which we could move 

| and tap with each step, the world for us would be transformed. Odour 

fe would become a sense of forms. Thus the orientation of ants can be 
i explained without assuming the existence of an unknown sense. Se 


i This is by no means the only thought of interest on the 
subject of olfaction that Dr. McKenzie’s book contains: indeed 
the volume is packed with suggestions for further thought and 
| study, some of which should make a special appeal to the serious 
; student of Occultism. “ Olfaction is,” as Dr. McKenzie says, 
A “ generally felt to be the lowest, the most animal, of the senses.” 
Yet, nevertheless, it is in Many ways the most mysterious of 
them all. Itis true, of course, that the transmutation of stimulus 
into sensation is, as concerns any of the senses, an absolutely - | > 


* Aromatics and the Soul : A Study of Smelis. By Dan McKenzie, MD 
84 ins. X 5} ins., pp. x -+ 164. London: William Heinemann (Medical 
Books), Ltd. Price 7s. 6d. net. i 
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unsolved mystery ; but in the case of the sense of smell the 

mechanism is especially mysterious just because it is seemingly 
| so simple. J Scientists are not yet even agreed as to the exact 
| nature of the olfactory stimulus. Isit purely a matter of chemical 
reaction? Or, alternatively, is the process in any way analogous 
to that whereby colour is perceived? The latter view is that 
held by Heyninx *; and Dr. McKenzie gives an adequate account 
of it, together with a useful summary of the arguments for 
and against. Now it has been shown that the vapours of odorous 
podies absorb certain ultra-violet rays whose periods of vibration 
have been determined. Heyninx argues that the vapours are 
composed of molecules vibrating with a period equal to that 
of the light rays they absorb and, further, that it is to these 
vibrations that their odorous qualities are due, differences 
in odour being the result of differences in the rate of vibration. 
It is a fascinating theory, and, although several objections to 
it have been advanced, it is just possible that the theory may 
ultimately surmount them. / One curious phenomenon that Dr. 
McKenzie omits to mention and which might be urged in support 
of Heyninx’s theory, since it seems analogous to colour-blindness, 
is partial anosmia, or the inability to smell certain odours. I 
believe, for example, that many persons are anosmic to prussic 
acid. At any rate, I have personally come across more than one 
such case ; and the instance, I think, is particularly interesting 
because the absorption bands of prussic acid and steam are 
practically identical, and therefore, on Heyninx’s theory, these 
two substances should have practically identical odours, that 
is to say, prussic acid should be odourless. 

Any theory of olfaction, to be satisfactory, has got to explain 
the fact that, in the case of certain substances, the most ultra- 
a microscopic particles can be detected by the olfactory sense. 
Ea Indeed, Fabre’s experiments seem to indicate in the case of 
, certain insects a degree of delicacy of olfaction which is well- 
nigh incredible. I quote the following abridged account from = 

r. McKenzie’s book : oo 


= Having by chance a living female Great Peacock moth capti : 
‘Als house, Fabre was surprised one night by the advent of some forty 
Others of the same specie}—males in evarch of a mate. At once 
Question arose in his mind : How was it that they were attract 
Des Sight could not have guided them, because, apart fro 
_ ve rarity of this moth in that particular district, the night « 
_ Was dark and stormy, his house was screened by trees and 
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| 
| 
the female ensconced under a gauze cover. He observed, besides, that | 

the males did not make straight for their objective, as is characteristic of | 
movement when directed by sight. They blundered and went astray, \ 
some of them wandering into rooms other than that in which the female i 

was lying. They behaved, that is to say, as we ourselves do when we i 

are trying to locate the source of a sound or a smell. But sound was 

ruled out by the fact that they must have been summoned from distances 3 
of a mile ora mile and a half. Olfaction remains, and with this in his 

mind Fabre undertook several experiments... . When the female | 
was sequestered under the gauze cover, and in drawers or in boxes with j 

i loosely-fitting lids, the males always succeeded in discovering her. But | 

4 when she was placed under a glass cover, or in a sealed receptacle, no | 

l male at all appeared. Further, Fabre found that cotton-wool stuffed | 
into the opening and cracks of her receptacle was also sufficient to prevent i 

i, the summons reaching the males. .. . In watching the behaviour of 

the third moth on his list, the Banded Monk . . . Fabre discerned a 
circumstance very strongly suggestive of the operation of an odorous lure. 

He found that, if the female was left for a time in contact with some 

absorbent material and was afterwards shifted, the males were attracted, 

not to her new situation, but to the place where she had originally been 

lying. Subsequent experiment showed that a period of about half an tdk 
hour was necessary to lead to the impregnation of the neighbourhood 

with the effluvium she elaborated. , 


Most of us, perhaps, can give instances from our own experi- 
ence in which an odour has produced an action on our part a 
moment or two before it has attained to conscious perception, 
and Dr. McKenzie throws out the interesting suggestion that 
possibly man’s olfactory sense is finer than he is aware, certain 
faint odours invariably escaping consciousness but being sub- 
consciously perceived and thereby affecting his conduct. Cases 
of antipathy and sympathy between strangers might thereby 
be explained, and even perhaps some instances of supposed 
telepathy. It may seem ridiculous at first sight to say that 
one person can convey his thoughts to another by an odour 
unconsciously produced on the one hand, and unconsciously i 
perceived on the other. Yet certainly something of this sort j 
does seem to take place in the case of certain of the lower 
animals ; and although mankind has ceased to rely, except to 
a very inconsiderable extent, on the sense<of olfaction for 
guidance in the affairs of life, it is possible that his subconscious 
mind still possesses something of the powers that belonged to his 
ancestors. At any rate the suggestion is a very interesting one 
we and should be borne in mind by psychical researchers. f 
Pe The psychology of olfaction is, in any case, no less mysterious 
< than its physiology. No satisfactory reason, for example, has 
yet been given for the astonishing power odours have of recalling 
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memories. Nearly everyone, I think, can testify to these powers 
from his own experience. They constitute, perhaps, a heritage 
from the past, and provide some indication of what this now 
despised sense signified in days when mankind was yet young, 
/ To the chemist smells have an intellectual value, an informing 
quality, which for most other folk is non-existent. To the man 
in the street smells are just classified as pleasant and unpleasant, 
and as we know, very few folk can make a good show at the 
game, frequently played at bazaars and the like, of identifying a 
score or so of common substances by their odours alone, Indeed, 
as Dr. McKenzie points out, “Our native language does not 
possess a terminology descriptive of smells. We never name an 
odour, we only say it is a ‘smell like’ something or another.” 
The same is true, I believe, of the French language, and the 
fact may be taken as indicative of our general state of ignorance 
concerning olfaction and of the neglect of its cultivation by 
mankind. 7 
It might be maintained, however, that the old-time occultists 
did recognize the importance of odours from the point of view of 
their psychological effects. The weird and wonderful recipes for 
aromatic ointments, suffumigations and the like which are to be 
found in the books of magic are evidence of this. Not the least 
interesting chapter of Dr. McKenzie’s admirable book is that on 
“Smell in Folklore, Religion, and History.” Many of the old- 
time medical practices that he details seem very absurd in our 
modern eyes ; yet, as he indicates, “ out of these most absurd 
“and to us meaningless methods of treatment modern medicine 
has here and there selected recipes which experiment and experi- 
ence have proved to be of value.” Valerian and asafcetida may 
have been originally prescribed because it was thought that 
their vile odours would drive away evil spirits: they have 
truly remedial virtues nevertheless, and one wonders sometimes 
whether the old occultists were always such fools as it is now- 
adays Customary to portray them. / 2 
._ r. McKenzie is a man of science—the fact is evident from 
his Work, apart from the “ MD.” on the title page—yet he is 
Senly aware how dull a scientific book can be made, and, skil- 
fully avoiding all the pitfalls, has produced a volume which the - 
Senera] Teader—not less than the student of philosophy—will 
tead from cover to cover with the keénest pleasure. 
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SPIRIT PROJ ECTION 
By J. SUTTON-PATERSON 


m 


AT three different times during my life have I had proof of the 
possibility of Spirit Projection. g 

I have long been interested im this subject, and have made 
a careful research concerning it in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
at Paris and in the British Museum in London. In neither 
of these places have I come across any direct evidence other 
than that in a book dealing with the life and consequent 
execution of Gilles de Leval, Baron of Raies, where the author 
speaks of the soul of the man’s body leaving it during 
the night and journeying great distances over seas and across 
high mountains. Being written in the fifteenth century, this 
book deals with these matters from a purely canonical point 
of view, and merely produces its evidence in support of a charge 
of witcheraft rather than in anything approaching a scientific 
light. 7: 

Tt isja-very-certain thing that under the effect of chloroform 
or some similar anzsthetic the soul actually leaves the body and is 
free to voyage either at its own inclination or according to some 
idée fixe of the person it belongs to. 

The first occasion on which I had evidence of this being 4 


very accomplishable fact was during the war, at three o'clock: 


on a winter's morning, when I was mounted on guard over 4 
convoy of lorries. Prior to joining the army I had known, am 
been rather deeply attached to a woman named Barlow, one whose 
intelligence was rather above the ordinary and whose views were 
distinctly mystical. ; 

During the two hours I spent on guard I thought of her for 
perhaps five minutes and tried to imagine the room in which 
she slept. Suddenly I pulled myself together, for I felt I was 
falling asleep, or had for the morient actually de zed. 

Seven days later I received a letter from Miss Barlow, with 
whom I was corresponding at very rere intervals. She sai 
that at about three or half-past three o’clock on the morning of 
December 19 she had been awaked by some one present in het 


room. For a moment or twe she felt afraid, and then became 


aware in some occult way that it was myself. 


She spoke to a certain luminosity in the corner of the roo% 
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put it failed to reply to her. In closing she asked exactly 
what I did on the night in question. 
I asked the serjeant-major to tell me the exact night on which 
J was on guard, and he answered that it was the night of 
December 18-19, from the hqurs of two to four in the morning. 
The second occasion took place at Weybridge in Surrey at the 


: beginning of last year. I was racing motor-cycles for the firm 


of Norton Motors and had been hard at work all day preparing 
my engine for the races of the coming day. That evening I 
went to bed and read Dante’s Vita Nuova until the morning hours. 
At last I fell into what seemed to be a sleep full of dreams, none of 
which I could remember the following morning. 

Next morning at about eleven o’clock Major Hartshorne- 
Cooper, who was driving a big Mercédés racing-car, came up to 
me and said, “ Jimmy, I had the deuce of a dream last night. 
I felt certain that you stood at the foot of my bed and told me 
to be most careful in taking the Merc. under the Members Bridge. 
I must be getting nervy.” 

- I left the track some little time after to go to France, and I 
saw the news in the paper that poor Cooper had turned a somer- 
sault with his car at a speed of ninety odd miles an hour and 
been killed. I wrote to his friend, the Count Louis Zborowsky, 
to ascertain the exact place on the track at which the fatal 
accident took place, but have not yet received his reply. 

The third and final instance occurred but a few months ago 
in the little village of Shirley, near Birmingham. I knew a 
certain woman named Ripley and had talked to her at some 
length regarding the works of Walter Pater. I left her and she 
went home to bed as usual. 

I read on for an hour or so and then went to bed also. Fora 
long time I lay thinking the vague and irresponsible thoughts of 
a person falling asleep when suddenly, and for some unknown 
reason, my attention was riveted on a Chinese cabinet standing 
on a low table before the foot of my bed. Even now Lcan remem- 

er my thoughts with consummate accuracy. The impression 
Was very much liže that-I receivéd on a night some years before 
When I had taken the Oriental drug haschisch, vividly clear and 
almost vocal. > > 

The cabinet had little figures of men and women on it. They 
Were lacquered in gold and had rods in their hands. This sug- 
Sested for some reason blowpipes, and I saw them blowing the 
Melted gold-leaf on to the ebony oi the cabinet itself. As they 
Worked they sang very softly, and some strange melody that I 
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seemed to know perfectly well. They were all of them acutely 
stiff like dolls or marionettes. At last the whole thing was per- 
fectly clear. They were singing “ La Marche Funèbre d'une 
Marionette.” In some way this seemed to comfort me, and I 
- watched them move with a steady, rhythm until finally they all 
ceased to stir. At this moment their limbs seemed to Click 
audibly, and I awoke from what had evidently been a kind of © 
trance, for I had certainly not slept; and the hour was 11.45 when 
I lay down and on awaking I ‘found it to be two o’clock in the 
morning. i ; 

Before I was out of bed Miss Ripley came across to my house 
the following morning to say that at about midnight she was 
awakened by some one touching her. She opened her eyes, and 
was terrified to see my body down to a little below the waist 
suspended in mid-air before her. 

There was very little light in the room, she said, and yet I 
seemed to be perfectly visible. There was nothing phosphor- 
escent about my appearance, however—merely the spot in which 
I was seemed to be brilliantly illuminated. I have asked her to 
furnish me with a written statement of this, which she had done. 

ı After a few minutes, she said, I vanished, the attendant light 
becoming gradually less and less until it disappeared entirely. 

Here then are three perfectly clearexamples. I have omitted 
to mention two others which I fancy may be indirectly due to 
the effects of hypnotism. 

If then the soul may voyage at will in this manner we have 

quite a good explanation of the old theory of Incubus and Suc- 
= cubus. The one woman distinctly said that I awakened her | 
by an actual physical touch, and not merely the vague presenti- FAN 

ment that some one was in the room, as had been the case with 

my first friend. ; 
__ To my mind this entirely clears up any difficulties as ti 
anne the explanation of midnight visits such as Madame Chantelouve 
ean enjoyed in the book La Bas, by J.-K. Huysmans. - as 
z ; I am now in touch with the secretary of the late J.-K. Huys 


_ mans, who has promised to allow me to see the’notebooks © that 
bizarre man. j ; 
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© | CORRESPONDENCE 

i X [The name and address of the writer, not necessarily for publication, 
1 | is required as evidence of bona fides, and must in every case 
k { accompany correspondence sent for insertion in the pages of 


of the OccULT REVIEw.—Ep.] 
n ‘ 
SIR WILLIAM CROOKES. 
sé To the Editor of the OccuLT REVIEW. 
as DEAR S1r,—In view of the recent appearance of a biography of 
id Sir William Crookes, I think the following reminiscence may be of 
st interest to your readers :— 
Some years ago—in 1912, to be exact—I had the pleasure of 
I meeting Sir Wiliam and Lady Crookes, and over the tea-cups I 
a ventured to approach the famous scientist on a subject that was, 
h not unnaturally on that occasion, uppermost in my thoughts. I 
o mean, of course, his experiences many years before with the celebrated 
medium, Miss Florence Cook, and the even more celebrated personality 
E: known as Katie King who materialized through her. I had then 
ht recently read Sir William’s book, Researches in Spiritualism (now, I 
fear, out of print, and very difficult to obtain). Sir William explained 
ed to me that he had not actually authorized the publication of this 
to book, which had made its appearance quite independently, but he 
absolutely confirmed the truth of its contents, and in answer to my 
ve possibly rather eager and searching inquiries, assured me, in his 
1C- grave, courtly, unemotional but kindly manner, that his convictions 
er on the matter had remained quite unaltered. He added that he hoped 
ti- some day to have sufficient leisure to bring out another edition of 
th E Unfortunately this leisure time never seemed to come T 
o him. ; : 
to Lady Crookes, who was listening indulgently to the conversation, 
then interposed : 
We “One of my children, when he was a baby three weeks old, had a 
very interesting experience with Katie King. During.a séance at 
Ei our house, Katie expressed great interest in the new baby and asked 
1a 


that he might be Allowed to be bfought'down for her to see him. 
y husband came upstairs for our little boy, and on his returning to 
€ séance room Katie took the baby in her arms and held him for a 


` 


ew moments and then gave him back.” LE IE eck 
I shall always remember Lady Crookes’s retrospective smile of 
; Pride and pleasure as she added: ee: Paes aati 
son Waals sure not many babies have,had such an See: 2s my ie 
: In Spite of these wonderful occurrences with Florence Cook, Sir 
7 3 n7 E ETAS 
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William volunteered the remark that he considered Daniel Dunglas 
Home the greatest medium he had ever met. And he went on to 
relate what is, I believe, a pretty well-known episode, how he placed 
his hand over some printed words in a newspaper without having 
read them, and how Home, who was sitting in another part of the 
room, ata distance which entirely prevented his being able to see the 
rinted matter, instantly wrote down words which were found to be ° 
identical with those over which Sir William had placed his own hand, 
Telepathy between two human minds in physical bodies was here 
quite out of the question. 
K Yours faithfully, 
n EDITH K. HARPER. 


ANIMALS AND SO-CALLED APPARITIONS. 
To the Editor of the OccuLT REVIEW. 


DEAR Sir,—Some years ago a relative of mine died at midnight, 

After I went to bed the collie, who was deeply attached to and 

py the devoted companion of the woman who had just passed on, became 

frantic, and sought to get into my bedroom. I opened the door 

and he came in backwards, snapping and snarling, as if keeping 

something at bay, and for about half an hour afterwards he lay across 

my body showing his teeth and snarling. 
I never had any doubts as to whose spirit it was that came. 
Yours faithfully, 
K. C. M. 


LOVE AND “EROS.” 
To the Editor of the OccuLT REVIEW. 


DEAR Sir,—Permit me to point out to your corréspondent, R. M. 
Bloch, a rather serious error in her contribution to the correspondence 4 
section of your January issue. 

_ Neither in the writings of St. John, nor in those of any other Chris- 
tian mystic, nor even in the writings of any leaders or masters of the 
i past, do we find the statement that “ God is Eros.” 
v1 There are three types of love, (3) that of “‘erds,’”” which is the 
S lowest, and even belongs to the general animal kingdom and is of the 
body ; (2) the “ philea ” love, which pertains chiefly to the human 
race, and is of the soul ; (1) the “ agapē ” Love, which is of the Spirit. 

There 1s a god of the realm of “ Erés,’? he is “ the god of this pt 
sent age’’; there is a God of the “ Philea ” realm, the Saviour—the 
Son ; and there is A Gep Wuo Is “ Acar ”—the Supreme. 

There is nothing perfect about “‘ eros,” save the outward shell of 7 
beauty; in “philea” we find that both “good and beauty” & 
sensed so accurately in the phrase “ behold how good and how joy0® 
a thing it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” ; 


© 


E 
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“Perfect Love” is only found in “agapē”; and this “ perfec- 
tion ” is only to be attained through Light and Sacrifice, and hence 
it is associated with the idea of consecration. The “ telesterion ” is 
the place of this perfection, it is the Calvary. 

The word ‘‘erés”’ is not to be found in any of the Scriptures of 
Truth; furthermore in “erdés’” there is no Light, and even before 

- the Light of Love may dawn everything which “ erds’’ typifies must 
be transformed. : % 

The order and mysticism of the old Persian initiation is a wondrous 
description of the harmony of the “ philea ” (love), but for the under- 
standing of the “ agapé”’ (Love) one must study and contemplate the 
wonderful writings of St. John. 

Z. A. S. 


THE INFLUENCE OF MESMERISM ON VEGETATION. 
To the Editor of the OccutT REVIEW. 


Sir,—A friend of mine who has only a little practical experience 
and no theoretical knowledge of scientific gardening yet manages to 
achieve astonishing results in growing things. Every plant she 
touches seems to flourish. Such important matters as soil composition 
and aspect do not worry her. Last summer, in competition with a 
woman gardener of many years’ experience, she set a number of 
cuttings. Each took her supply off the same plant, each set hers in 
the same soil, and all were tended with equal care. My friend’s 
cuttings made rapid growth and are now beautiful, bushy plants. 
The other woman’s cuttings have made very little growth and, alto- 
gether, are very puny specimens. 

-My friend is a natural mesmerist, and uses the power unconsci- 
ously, 

Orthodox science admits that “ there may be certain rudimentary 
elements of Personality in the vegetable kingdom.” 

Does my friend’s success help to demonstrate this theory, I 
wonder ? 

INQUISITIVE. 


AGNOSTICISM AND THE BUDDHA. - 
To the Editor of the ,Occutt REVIEW. 


Sir, —In support of your opinion that Gautama was an agnostic, I 
ae the following extract, which I used in “ Personality and Tele- 
y »”» cy 3 


“What follows on the extinction of delusion ?”’ asks a monk of 


othe learned man Dhammadinna. “Abandon the question, brother. 


cannot grasp the meaning of the question. If it seem good to thee, 


ae the Enlightened One, ask him for an explanation of the ques- 


`. 
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And the Buddha, asked, makes answer: ‘‘ Wise is Dhammading 
and mighty in understanding. Wouldst thou ask me for an explanation, 
I would give thee exactly the same answer ” (Buddhist Essays, Mac- 
millan & Co., 1908). : 

F. C. CONSTABLE. 


€ 


A THEATRICAL GHOST. 
To the Editor of the OccuLT REVIEW. 


DEAR Sir,—Some years ago,’in happy Thespian days in Australia, 
I was playing the part of Octavius Cesar in a big production of 
Julius Cesar with the late George Rignold at His Majesty’s Theatre 
at Sydney. 

On the last night of the play, I was one of the last to leave the 
theatre, being busy packing my wardrobe ; for the company was leay- 
ing for a tour of New Zealand. Well, somewhere about midnight, I 
switched off the dressing-room lights, and was descending the stairs 
to the street, when I was almost tripped up by the swift ascent of 


the stage cat, and then I was astonished by seeiug, going quickly past a 


me up the steps, a well-known actor, dressed in the toga of Brutus. 
The man himself, who had been playing the part in the first weeks of 
the piece, had left for San Francisco. 

The sequel is, the next morning there came a cable from California 
stating that the gentleman I refer to had shot himself the previous 
evening at nine o’clock. 

Yours faithfully, 
IVAN HILL. 
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Tue last issue received of REVUE METAPSYCHIQUE opens with a full 
report of the Second International Congress of Psychical Research 
which was held recently at Warsaw : it has been the subject already 
of a brief reference in these pages, based on an account which appeared 
in La REVUE SPIRITE. It is said to have been very successful (x) in 
the matter of attendance and the personalities of those present, (2) 
in the value of the lectures and papers, (3) in the importance of the 
decisions reached. It may be noted as significant that a member of 
the Latin episcopate represented the Cardinal Archbishop of Warsaw, 
being the first occasion on which the Roman Church has recognized a 
Psychical Congress in any official sense: the prelate is not named, 
and he had obviously but a watching brief. The proceedings took 
place in the University, even in its salle d'honneur, which was decorated 
with flowers, and among those who were present at the opening were 
the rector of the University, a representative of the Ministry of Public 
Health, the President of the city of Warsaw, and delegates of its 
medical, scientific and psychological societies. The work of the 
Congress began with a “ declaration of principles ” on the part of the 
President, Dr. William Mackenzie of Genoa. It embodied a protest 
against the daily confusion in all countries of Psychical Science with 
Spiritism, declaring that human survival is only a possible interpre- 
tation of psychical facts and that in the present state of knowledge no x 
explanatory hypothesis could be regarded as demonstrated. It ç ; 
affirmed further “the positive and experimental character of Psy- i. 
chical Sciences. outside all moral and religious doctrine.” The issues 
being safeguarded in this manner, the Congress proceeded to discuss 
various agreed propositions, which can be summarized most con- 
veniently by presenting the resolutions ultimately reached. (1) 
That the denomination Psychical Research was too wide for the classes 
of phenomena investigated under this name, but that it could be 
Preserved on the understanding that its application was confined to 
Supernormal occurrences known as “ metapsychical ” in France and — 
Patopsychologieal ” and ‘‘paropsychophysical’’ in Germany. (2) 
hat scientists were to be dissuaded from increasing the difficulties 
attaching to research by the needless multiplication of new terms, — 
Seeing that those in use were sufficient for the two chief branches of — 
Supernormal phenomena—namely, psychological on the one hand, ak 
Physiological and physical on the other, “ with the prefixes ‘meta’ : 


= para,’ according to the usage adopted by different tries.” (3) * 
eet as regards the general classification of psychical phenomen 


€ first class or branch should include telepathy and clairvoyance 
121 k % EER x 
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and the second physical manifestations, it being recognized that the 
division was empirical and that there were intermediate phenomena 
belonging apparently to both branches. (4) That the several Nationa] 
Committees should compile annual lists of important contributions 
to psychical research which have appeared in books and periodicals 
in their various countries, and that these should be issued by the Inter- 
national Metapsychical Society as a supplement to the REVUE Méta- 
PSYCHIQUE, the Congress expressing further a desire that each Com- 
mittee would undertake a general bibliography of ancient and modern 
psychical literature particular to 1ts own land. The following pro- 
posals were either withdrawn or set aside: (1) The desirability of 
obtaining legal prohibitions respecting public representations of 
psychical phenomena. (2) The introduction of metapsychical confer- 
ences in Sunday Schools (écoles supérieures). (3) The organization of 
subscriptions among metapsychical societies throughout the world 
with a view to a fund which would provide prizes to inventors of 
apparatus for the discovery of mediumistic faculties in normal persons, 
and for measuring the limits of supernormal sensibility. The Congress 
found further that in the present state of knowledge it was not ad- 
visable to affirm officially that mediumship was a precious gift which 
should be cultivated for the advantage of science, and was not a 
pathological condition, not a defect of organism, and not a cloak of 
dissimulation. 

It is to be anticipated that, as in that which it resolved, so in that 
over which it suspended or declined judgment, the policy of the Con- 
gress will be approved by all except extremists. For the rest, it may 
be said that successive days were allotted to French, English, German 
and Polish researches. Dr. Geley gave account of experiments with 
the mediums Jean Gouzyk and Erto; Mr. E. I. Dingwall reported 
on the actual position of psychic photography ; Sir William Barrett 
discussed the investigations of Baron Reichenbach ; Mrs. Sidgwick 
dealt with experimental telepathy; and Dr. von Schrenck-Notzing 
exhibited—by the help of lantern slides—the method followed in his 
experiments with Wilby Schneider. Other subjects were the spirit- 
istic hypothesis, the Sorbonne experiments, so-called trance medium- 
ship, poltergeist phenomena, the philosophical significance of medium- 
istic manifestations, the writing of alleged spirits and visions through 
opaque bodies. The discussions which followed on lectures and 
papers seem to have developed points of interest. Ds. Geley regarded 
survival as probable in the light of the facts; Professor Zoltowski 
thought that the animistic explanation was less simple for certain 
phenomena than that of spiritism; while óther participants who are 
scarcely names among us, spoke of the phenomena of haunting 4s 
exhibiting the intervention of an exterior will and on the awakening 
of supernormal faculties by means of hypnotism. The “ fumous 
theories ” of Steiner were rejected by Dr. Geley. It is proposed that 
the Third Congress should take place at Florence in the spring of 1926. 


5 g 
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Tue HARBINGER OF LIGHT continues to reproduce accounts of 
materializations and other remarkable phenomena of years now long 
ast. In the issue before us we are given “ bewildering experiences ” 
of Alfred Russel Wallace, as recorded in his autobiography—a work, 
as the editor remarks, which is known to few persons comparatively 
at the present day. As regards investigations pursued in England, 
the mediums are past celebrities, Katie Cook, Haxby, Eglinton and 
“Dr.” Monk, who suffered imprisonment subsequently under the 
“Vagrancy ” Act. There seems no question that the evidence pro- 
duced against him was final on the point of deliberate and planned 
fraud in the case which led to his trial. On the other hand, Arch- 
deacon Colley had extended experiments with the same person, and his 
account of the materializations can be set aside only on the plea that he 
was bearing false witness. The same judgment must be pronounced 
in the present instance, for the materialized figure was shown in full 
light side by side with the medium in a room hired for Monk’s use by 
four investigators who had secured his exclusive services during a year. 
Two of them were Stainton Moses and Hensleigh Wedgwood. Having 
made this important concession in the particular case, it must be 
added that Dr. Wallace is an exceedingly loose recorder as to dates, 
places, persons, and general circumstances. The story of American 
manifestations leaves one quite cold, and we can express no special 
satisfaction with the phenomena of Katie Cook. . . . Weare reminded 
by THE INTERNATIONAL PsycHICAL GAZETTE that under the Vagrancy 
Act of 1824, referred to above, a defendant is denied (x) the right of 
trial by jury, and (2) that of appeal. 

Psycuica refers to the debate on metapsychical nomenclature at 
the Warsaw Congress and draws attention to two opposing tendencies, 
Tepresented by Professor Richet and Mons. E. Bozzano, who are 
separated otherwise by the fact that the second is attached to the 
Spiritistic explanatory hypothesis and that this is set aside by the 
first. The opposing tendencies are those, however, which led Bozzano 
to the classification of facts with a view to the discovery of their nature, 
and Richet to the facts themselves apart from any hypothesis, unless 
indeed that they belong obviously and beyond question to a super- 
Normal order. Telepathy, clairvoyance, spirit communication—he 
accepts none of these hypotheses, nor does he reject any : they are 
all on their trial, so to speak. We do not know and we cannot decide 
between them. His technical tém “ cryptesthesia,” invented to 
Cover the phenomena, registers that they belong to a faculty the nature 
of which is hidden. The writer in Psycuica, Mons. C. de Vesme, goes 
on to discuss the question which of the two sides is that of reason, and, 
as might be expected, concludes that Richet is right metaphysically 

cause nothing can be proved absolutely ; but on the relative or 
Practical side the work of classification and the theorizing which arises 
therefrom are valuable for the progress of science. “ They have their 


day and cease to be ” ; the domain of fact extends and there is a new - 
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birth of theory, which yields its place in turn when the time has come. 
but so the work goes on. It does cast light on facts, though in so 
doing it may pronounce its own sentence : astrology was the nursing 
mother of astronomical science and the laborious enthusiasm of 
alchemists was the cradle of modern chemistry. We question whether 
it is wise to call the two tendencies opposing : they are such only in 
their extreme developments, in the folly, for example, which refers 
every psychic happening to the intervention of departed spirits and 
in the narrowness which sets aside all working hypotheses, however 
provisional and tentative. But this is practically the view of De 
Vesme, whose short critical study is ‘an interesting contribution to 
metapsychics. 

The French Psycuic MAGAZINE, as it is called somewhat curiously, 
prints a long article on the Sabbath, or nocturnal assembly of sorcerers, 
which is useful for purposes of comparison with the series of papers 
on the Black Mass, by: the Grand Master of the Martinist Rite, which 
have just been completed in LE Vore p’Isis. The basis appears 
to be a study in the MERCURE DE FRANCE, which derives in its turn 
from authorities like Delanere and the modern views of Eliphas Lévi. 
The criticism of this weird subject remains to be done and there is a 
vast mass of material available, but it must be approached from the 
standpoint of psychical research and its findings; in recent days we 
have heard only the unequipped derision of scepticism, giving judg- 
ment of the familiar kind and scouting equally the supposed sabbatic 
phenomena and the inquisitorial trials of witchcraft.... LA 
REVUE SPIRITE opens with new considerations concerning a fifth 
element presented in the luminous way which characterizes the work 

| of Camille Flammarion. It is not a material element like the air, 
/ water, earth and fire of old physics, but immaterial and dynamic: 
i in a word, it is that which is the subject of all discussions arising out of 
metapsychical phenomena ; it is also the “ soul of the world,” animat- 
ing principle and ether of ancient philosophers, the classical quinta 
natura, always distinguished carefully from God and Divine Providence. 
For Flammarion it is the abode of discarnate souls and of other 
invisible intelligences, corresponding by analogy with the Od force of 
Reichenbach and Du Prel. g 
Theosophical magazines offer some points of interest; but we can 
mention only a first article on Sufism by a Mohammedan writer in THE — 
THEOSOPHIST. If it draws chiefly from western writers, it enables us 
to understand how their views impress an oriental. The suggestion 
as Tegards origin. is that Sufism began in “ quietism, eclecticism ano 
Jatitudinarianism,” that the pantheistic eléinent was added later 
gradually, and that the subject was “ moulded by Algazzali and others 
Into a more or less philosophical system ” at the end of the ele nth 
€ y, when it was brought also into close alliance with orthodox 
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Tue Book OF FORMATION (SEPHER YETZIRAH). By Rabbi Akiba 
Ben Joseph. Translated from the Hebrew, with Annotations, 
by Knut Stenring. Including the 32 Paths of Wisdom, their 
Correspondence with the Hebrew Alphabet and thé Tarot Symbols. 
With an Introduction by A. E, Waite. London: William Rider 
& Son, Ltd., 8 Paternoster Row, E.C.4. Price 6s. net. 


TuE Sepher Yetzirah is one of the oldest sources of Kabalistic wisdom. 
Mr. Waite states that it was first introduced to Christian scholarship 
in 1552 by a Latin translation of William Postel, ten years prior to the 
first issue of the printed Hebrew text in 1562. Dr. Jellinek, however, 
admits that the book was known in the tenth century, and the learned 
Isaac Meyer (Quabbalah, p. 39) mentions that ~ St. Agobard (b. circa 
800, d. 840) notices this and other Jewish mystical books, which takes it 
before and into the beginning of the ninth century.” As Meyer observes, 
the method of the Sepher Yetzirah is analytical, while that of the Zohar 
is based on the analytical-synthetical process. 

Mr. Knut Stenring’s translation bears every evidence of true scholar- 
ship, and his annotations, particularly those which refer to the 32 Paths 
of Wisdom, will give students of the Kabala much food for thought. In 
tegard to the attribution of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet to the 
Tarot Symbols and to the Planets and Signs of the Zodiac, we are con- 
fronted with a very difficult and complicated problem. There area number 
of different systems in existence which differ from one another; Mr. 
Stenring’s version, again, is entirely different from any of the others. ; 
For example, he attributes to the letter Resh the Planet Venus and the ( 
Tarot card called the Star, whereas in another system Resh corresponds iN 
to the Sun and the Sun symbol in the Tarot. Again, Resh, in Mr. Knut 
Stenring’s system, corresponds to the nineteenth Path, called the Intelli- 
Sence of the Secret of Spiritual Activities ; in the other system Reshisattri- 
: buted to the thirtieth Path, called the Collective Intelligence. A thorough 
ye Study of the subject, however, will show that both systems have good 
| reasons for their attributions and that both can be made to work. My 
Own view is that the various systems are like carpets of different patterns 
on the same staircase, the main problem being to climb the stair, the top 
step of which leads into another world. Mr. Knut Stenring’s classification 
1S very complete in itself, and deserves the serious attention of students 
of the Kabala.. Moreover, Mr. Stearing claims to have discovered the 
Master-key of the theoretical and practical Kabala, which was hidden 
by Rabbi Akiba in a veiled allusion contained iin the Book of Formation. 

€ key, which is reproduced in this boek, consists of twenty-one lines, 
fach line containing twenty-two letters which, by means of eleven circles, — 
: are divided into eleven two-lettered words. The result is many curious — 
© permutations. E ep ach 

- Knut Stenring’s work should do much towards elucidating the ae 

Problems connected with the study of the Kabala, and should stimulate 
2 renewed interest in Kabalistic research. MEREDITH STARR. 
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Toys. By H.H. The Ranee of Sarawak (Sylvia Brett). London 
John Murray. Pp. xii + 308. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

Expressions like “Sport of Destiny,” .“’ God’s toy ” awaken pity o 
displeasure in anybody who is hopefully pious ; but artistic strength feeds 
on definiteness, however dismal, and comes to a certain glory as the 
result. Here we have a reincarnation story in which we see a female 
tasting in various forms the flavour of love. Beginning with the tragedy 
of a cruelly thwarted first love and ending with an oriental prostitute’s 
survival of her seductiveness, it is no food for a hungry butterfly ; but, 
despite occasional lapses into puerility, it is interesting and not without 
brilliance and subtlety. In ‘‘ Susannah,” the narrative of the heroine's 
third incarnation, the author’s art produces its finest effect, for the study 
of childhood therein is admirably fresh and convincing. Nobody, maybe, 
has depicted more cleverly an individual’s pain at having opened to a 
ribald rascal a private door (I speak metaphorically) than has the Ranee 
of Sarawak in this section of her chronicle. 

One notion she has of reincarnation was novel to me, and that is the 
idea of a soul passing from a mother to her child a long time before the 
mother’s death. W. H. CueEsson, 


Your FATE AND THE CARDS. By Ivan Forbes. London : Hutchinson 
& Co., Paternoster Row, E.C.4. Price 1s. 6d. 


An attractive volume in paper covers comprising various methods of 
divination by cards, dice and dominoes, ought to prove of exceptional 
interest at this season of the year. In his foreword the author claims 
to have gone out of the beaten track, in that he has given some methods 
which have not hitherto been published, and notably ‘“ The Square of 
Sevens ” taken from an old book of 1713 which it is said has “ never yet 
been published.” Possibly the author does not know that a book 
expounding this system and entitled, The Square of Sevens was published 
(I believe by George Redway) some twenty or more years ago. While 
Mr. Forbes has made good use of some of the better known methods, 
such as Minetta’s “ Star” and “ Twenty-four Hours” (What the Cards 
Tell, 1895), he has added much matter that is original and has been proved 
reliable. Probably the more novel of the many methods of divination 
in this book are those by dice and dominoes, and they will doubtless 
excite the curiosity of even the versed exponent of the Romany cult. 
The rattle of the dominoes in the lunch-hour may hereafter have a deeper 
significance than playing for points merely. A “fortune” may be at 
stake! Dice-throwing is an illegal practice on licensed .premises, but 
in its new association with fortune-telling it may even become a popular 
jeu de salon, a serious rival to the „tea-cup and a relaxation from M 

Jong. : ; SCRUTATOR. 


SUSPENDED JUDGMENTS. By John Cowper Powys. New York: 
American Library Service. Pp. 438. Price $3.00. ; 
Tuis very considerable volume of essays on Great Writers is the third 
of a remarkable and arresting secies of literary criticisms, and will ne 
ho commendation to those who are already familiar with the earlier volumes: 
Unfortunately, the work of Mr. John Cowper Powys (who is an English: 


man) has not yet received in his own country the measure of attention 
3 ; ae 
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jt deserves ; but in America he is widely known and justly held in the 


highest esteem as one of the most brilliant of contemporary critics. He 
nas a literary style of extraordinary charm and distinction; and, although 
he is apt at times to let himself drift somewhat lightly with the tide of 
his own graceful eloquence, he has a wealth of imaginative sympathy and 
an intensity of esthetic feeling, which give to his critical judgments a 
quality seldom found in those of professional scholarship. Criticism is 
notascience, but an art. Its function is primarily that of interpretation, 
and what the critic must possess. is insight rather than academic learning. 
Mr. Powys has all the learning he needs, but few modern exponents of 
the art of criticism have his penetrating insight or his power of clear 
and crystalline expression. : 

One hesitates to make selections from sixteen studies of uniform 
excellence, but special mention may be made of the essays on Verlaine, 
Blake, Byron, and Montaigne. Mr. Powys writes without reference to 
any other critical standard than that which is implied in his own intimate 
reaction to the subject under treatment, nor does he appear to believe 
in the possibility of a definite system of criticism, permanent in form 
and universal in validity. Such a method as his would be disastrous in 
the hands of anyone less gifted than he with instinctive rightness of 
judgment. Perhaps the least satisfactory part of the book is the opening 
essay on “ The Art of Discrimination.” Here Mr. Powys very properly 
insists that the mood required in all genuine criticism is not one of cool 
detachment, but one of wholehearted response to the essential spirit 
of the thing criticized ; but he overstates the case when he declares that 
all “ principles of art ” are found to be magnificently contradicted in 
everything that gives us thrilling esthetic pleasure. It may be frankly 
conceded to him that most “ theories of art ” are either false or inadequate, 
but one cannot admit that we must for ever suspend our judgment in 
default of a critical standard which meets the needs alike of the head 
and of the heart. Cottn STILL. 


THE PROGRESSION OF MARMADUKE. Writings given by him after his 
Passing to the Spirit-world. (First Series.) Amanuensis, Florence 
Dismore (Flora More). London: Stead’s Publishing House, Bank 
Buildings, Kingsway. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


How a human soul, suddenly forced out of its physical body in the midst 
of a life of utter depravity and heartless selfishness, slowly wakens to the 
horror of great darkness it has thus created for itself in the Spirit-world, 
and how it gradually struggles into the Light through bitter remorse and 
Penitence; is powerfully and dramatically told in the pages of this veritable 
Tecord. The hands of two automatists were employed consecutively in 
the reception of these written Messages. The first three were taken down 
by Miss Aimeé Vavasour Earle—a sensitive to whose high gifts I can per- 
Sonally bear grateful testimony—and the remainder by Miss Florence 
Dismore, whom Miss Estelle Stead, in her foreword to the book, describes 
a well known by many for her keen intertst in and work for social 

orm.” R 

“ There is no one, whatever his past life may have been, whom we put 
Sutside the pale of redemption,” writes Marmaduke, in describing some 
Of the means employed to awake the higher nature which has been covered 
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by the mud of earth, and which, on its transition, is still so painfully be. 
clouded as to be unable to throw off, unaided, the nightmare of evil desires, 
Often indeed has this comforting assurance been given to us from the 
Unseen, where “ The Life-boat is never too full!” 


ý As his surroundings grow clearer, Marmaduke describes the various 
stages of his progress and the conditions of his new life. But he rightly 
1 avoids attempting to convey that multiplicity of definite details which js i 


apt to pall, and even at length to provoke an unwilling scepticism in the 
minds of many earnest readers, who believe that much is given in symbol 
to our necessarily limited understanding, and therefore not always to be 
taken au pied de la lettre. y 

Mr. Leslie Curnow in his Introduction quotes some interesting remarks 
long ago made by Judge Edmonds on the beauty and high moral value 
of similar spiritual communications. Mr. Curnow also refers, with becom- 
ing disdain, to the absurdly overworked “‘ subconscious mind ” theory, 
It will be remembered that Professor James Hyslop roundly defined the 
latter as :.‘‘ A convenient subterfuge for a confession of ignorance!” .., 
“ A bottomless pit into which to throw mysteries of all sorts.” 

EDITH K. HARPER. 


Into Lirrte Turpet. By Helen Mary Boulnois, Author of “The 
Healing Power,” etc. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent & Co. Price 7s. 6d. net. 2 


Tue interest of this book is intensified by the reproduction of four exqui- 
site water-colour sketches and of four pencil drawings, all made on the spot 
by Miss Boulnois herself, during her adventurous journey into Little Thibet. 
In addition, there are sixteen photographs. (Oh, that Lamartine in his 
Oriental travels had been able to give us such illustrations |) It is diff- 
cult to say which of the four water-colours is the most arresting in its 
delicate mystical charm, but perhaps that of the solitary ‘Monastery 
of Phyanz,” with its suggestion of human life, however remote, in its 
secluded fastness, has the deepest appeal. 

Miss Boulnois is as facile with her pen as she is with her brush and 
pencil, and in spirit we follow her through every stage of her fearful 
and wonderful journey from Fair Kashmir into Little Thibet, even into 
the sacred precincts of the Skushagh, the Abbot, the head Lama of all.” 

Most graphic and vivid is her description of the great Bud- 
dhist festival at Haemis, to which vast numbers of the faithful make 
their pilgrimage. This weird, allegorical presentation of the “ person- 
ages, deities and demons, preserved for reverence and worship in Little 
Thibet at this hour,” reads like the wildest orgies of sound ard colour; 
pantomime, song, dance and incantation; solemnity and jest: “Be 
wildered, in the dark as to the meaning,” writes the author, “ the reve\@ 
tion between intonation, emotion, the inner significance of a thousé 
_ grinning masks, the whole world seemed spjnning, whirling, working 
some equally hidden direction of energy, guiding, instructing all. Onl 
ve are too mazed, too far’outside to hear our own inner instru 
Later she adds : Š 
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sider them, but springing from one source: man’s necessity of expression 
for what is hidden within him, his true inwardness, his often unutterable 
ath eee Even so it is with Harlequinade, and the world-old legend of 
Pierrot. a 
The author quotes a most interesting explanation, given to her by a 
Thibetan, of the Wheel of Life and the Sacred Text, which I, for one, 
do not remember ever to have come across before. In tegard to the 
` Thibetans themselves, she succeeds in conveying to the reader an im- 
pression of a friendly, simple-minded, and courteous pecSle. " 
Epit K. HARPER. 


Si 


Lamps OF WESTERN Mysticism. , Essays on the Life of the Soul in God. 
By Arthur Edward Waite. 9} ins. x 6 ins., pp. viii + 334. 
London: Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, E.C.4. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf.) Price 15s. net. 


Mr. Warte needs no introduction to readers of the Occutr REVIEW. 
Concerning Mysticism he writes with authority—the authority of learning 
and experience—and the present volume is probably the most important 
of his many contributions to the subject, which is to say that it is, with 
equal probability, the most important work on Mysticism which the 
present generation has produced. Concerning Part 3, “Lamps on 
Heights,” which “ presents the doctrine and practice of mystical life 
from the standpoint of man as he is, or as he and his needs are presented to 
a contemporary mind, apart from ascetic observances and the formal 
body of theological doctrine,” Mr. Waite, in his Preface, observes that 
“there are men and women of experience in the secret dealings between 
the soul and God to whom [this Part] will alone convey anything which is 
not like household words in the mouth of all; while there are a few at 
least—there may be even many, for one does not know—who have passed 
beyond all its measures and who will read it, if perchance they do, only 
by sympathy and to greet another pilgrim in their own field.” There are 
others, no doubt, for whom his words will fall on deaf ears, for this is not 
a book for all who run to read. For those, however, who can appreciate 
the things of the spirit, here is a magnificent repast indeed. But, as Mr. 
Waite points out, thisis not a book to be read backwards, and I must 
begin at the beginning. 
_, Part I, “ Lamps of Quest,” offers “ a clearance of issues concerning the 
life of the soul and that which belongs thereto.” It seeks to explain 
exactly what is meant by the word “ Mysticism ”—a word which has 
en almost as badly misued by its friends as by its foes—~and to define 
the relations existing between the mystic quest and Catholic theology, 
Occultism, Spiritualism, New Thought, and much else that has been con- 
fused therewith. Put briefly, Mysticism is, for Mr. Waite, as for all true 
mystics, the quest for God. It is “ an exact science,” whose records are 
Open to those who care, and are able, to study them, mysterious only in 
e sense that, say, the Higher Mathematics,are mysterious to those 
Uninstructed therein or without the necessary qualifications—the vocation 
~~ tor this science, Mysticism, writes Mr. Waite, “ is essentially a religious 
“Xperiment, and is the one ultimate and zeal experiment proposed by true 


religion,” It is “a science of active love directed to Divine things ” a 
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it is an experiment in consciousness whereby is achieved an ineffable 
experience of Divine Unity—an experience transcending even that which 
is called the Beatific Vision, seeing that s vision ” implies the separateness 
of subject from object. It is utterly distinct from Occultism (though it 
should be pointed out that there is at least one school of occultists which 
proposes to itself a like end, falsely from the standpoint of Mr. Waite’s 
thesis) ; it has nothing whatever to doʻwith dogmas, and the mystic can 
regard the experiments of Spiritualism with detachment, as being profit. . 
able, perhaps, %9 certain types of mind in doubt, but as adding nothing 
to his own sense of certitude. Part II,“ Lamps of Life ” deals with the 
records of the thought and spiritnal experiences of certain of the more 
notable or typical Christian mystics : there is something said also concern- 
ing lamps which are false lights in that they may guide us some little way, 
but never to the heights. There are those, no doubt, who might have chosen 
other exemplars ; but, as Mr. Waite points out, any selection from so greata 
cloud of witnesses must necessarily involve the element of personal choice. 
The nature of Part III I have already indicated. I must confess that I 
have found none of Mr. Waite’s words ‘‘ household words,” but here are 
words of splendour jndeed—words of enlightenment to guide us on our 
way. But it is impossible to review a book like this in a brief notice, 
Fortunately it stands in no need of an encomium : the name of its author 
is sufficient guarantee of its excellence. H. S. REDGROVE. 


VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE. :By E. F. Benson. London: Hutchinson & 
Co. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THESE twelve tales of the Uncanny make up a goodly little volume, the 
very sight of which is calculated to give a pleasurable thrill of anticipation 
to all those who love to read of ghosts and goblins. There are writers 
who, like Nathaniel Hawthorne and, in later days, Walter de La Mare, 
do not so much show us the eerie things as lead us, gradually and irresis- 
tibly, into an atmosphere in which eerie things becomes possible—and even 
easy |—to believe. This is not Mr. Benson’s way. He prefers to describe 
tous, with considerable realistic detail, a preternatural event, or course of 
events, and to leave the creation of an appropriate atmosphere, mainly, 
to the reader, 

It is obvious that this method of treating ghostly matters is full of 
splendid possibilities. But, in Mr. Benson’s hands, it is often a little 
disappointing. His fiends and phantoms, vampires and mediums, witches 
and elementals, are sufficiently thrilling, blood-curdling, and ingenious. 
But we can very seldom feel that they are, absolutely, the real thing, 


. belonging in very truth to that myriad host of spiritual creatures who 


walk around us, unseen. 

Perhaps it is as well for the more ‘nervous reader th&t the writer's Po 
is thus far limited. For most of the stories introduce us to very gruesome 
company, At the Farmhouse and Inscrutable Decrees strike us as the most l 
successful, from the artistic point of views; while the thoughtful little 
sketch entitled My. Tilley’s Séance contains a very good imaginative 
description of the relations between a disembodied spirit and a vulgar 
but genuine, medium. z 

A book for the winter evenirgs—and the strong-nerved ! 
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THE SIX STEPS IN MENTAL MASTERY. By H. Harrison Brown, 
London: L. N. Fowler & Co. Price rs, 6d. net. 

Tue Author of this little book has traced for us a wond 
leading direct to the delectable land of Success and Happiness. It is 
no fault of his that, in spite of the Way clearly indicated, some of us fail to 
find entry to his confidently promised Eldorado, but perhaps one may be 
allowed to remark that the ideals, formulated in such simple fashion, seem 
hardly worth striving for after all. A : 

The steps certainly point to’a measure of Prosper:ty, but one seeks 
in vain for any serious purpose toward Perfection of Living—what is 
suggested is the supreme magnification of Self ; Egoism expressing itself 
strongly in almost every one of the counsels given. 

The “ affirmations ” seem based on selfish motives throughout, and 
the repetition of the personal pronoun “I” becomes at length thus 
wearying, that only the most confident egoist will care to peruse the theme 
to the end. 

“ The Six Steps ” we think may prove useful. to the materialistically 
inclined, but, as a Guide along the Way to more perfect Happiness, will 
be found disappointingly false. (Cer ek MG, 


erful primrose path 


New Licur on OLD Patus. By Archie Frederic Webling, A.K.C. 
With an Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S., D.Sc. London: 
Skeffington & Son, Ltd., Paternoster House, St. Paul’s, E.C.4. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


“Happy are they whose preparation has been well begun here, for, just 
as they were helped from the other side whilst in this world, so will they 
themselves the sooner become (actually and really) ‘ angels ’ or messengers 
used by God in a thousand delightful ways.” 

Such is one of the inspiring convictions expressed by Mr. Webling in 
a book which must be particularly acceptable in these days of acute mental 
and spiritual struggle. This struggle which is known as the “ modern spirit ” 
has, in the author’s words, “ penetrated . . . even into our retired country 
districts.” And it has been his aim to present to the little flock to whom 
he ministers on the Suffolk countryside, a clear picture of the Life of Christ 
and its intimate bearing on the problems of to-day, especially on the most 
burning of all questions—the continuity of the individual personality, 
no less than that of the immortality of the soul. The devout but timid 
mind which would fain avail itself of the knowledge which science has 
revealed, yet fears that psychic inquiry is disloyal to perfect faith, will find 
in these pages that this difficulty is, as Sir Oliver Lodge in his Introduction 
Points out, “ sufficiently and wisely recognized, but recogilized in such a ~ 
Way that it can hardly form a stumbling-block to any party in the Church.” 

IT Oliver does not fail to add his own cheering testimony to-‘' the faith 

that is in him,” thus : 


| Without vouching for the exact truth of,every unit of proof that may be 

cited, I know on ample evidence that Existence is continuous, and that com- 

munication across the apparent discontinuity of bsdily death is possible; and 
trust that by continued study we shall learn more of the laws which regulate 

ea intercourse—which has been sufficient already to establish beyond reason- 
le doubt the fact of Human Survival.” = 


From my own personal experience, in bygone days, of a village com- 
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munity in which the hungry sheep looked up and weré NoT fed, I can 
appreciate the joy with which Mr. Webling’s parishioners willingly 
“trudged through the dark and dreary lanes,” on wintry Sunday nights, 
to listen to his Glad Tidings. r EpITH K. HARPER. 


Tue ANSWER. The Knickerbocker Press, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Tuts is a small volume of Meditations, by the author of “ Your Own 
Path,” and “ The Angel of the Presence,” in which the same line of thought 
is continued, with a deepening consciousness of the unity that underlies 
all “ spiritual verities” (as Carlyle phrased it).... 

“ Eternity, Life, God, Reality, should make thee pause and wonder what 
it is thou art vainly seeking. There is uo escape from thyself—devotion to 
God now, this minute, will open the door to the succeeding hour. .. .” 

“ Hast thou ever tried progress through Love, through self-forgetfulness ? 
Hast thou ever tried living one day, one hour, a child of content? Begin, and 
All Power will aid thee.” 

Reflections such as these are like the gift of flowers, or like a smile 
from the eyes of a passing stranger on a gloomy day. Flowers fade, a 
smile may be forgotten, but they have given the touch that remains. 

EpitH K. HARPER. 


Viratism. By Paul Tyner. Pp. 249. London: L. N. Fowler & Co. 
Price 4s. net. 


Tur author of “ Vitalism ” describes it as “‘ a textbook for teachers and 
students of spiritual Healing and the spiritual life,” and we are told ‘that 
it consists of lectures delivered in various cities on both sides of the 
Atlantic. It is written in the breezy and cheerful style that characterizes 
all “ New Thought ” publications, and has the avowed intention of teach- 
ing us “to know ourselves and to master our forces, so using them that 
life will be made nobler and better, braver and sweeter, for ourselves and 
all about us.” In one respect, however, it differs from most of its kin, 
and that is in the author’s use of frequent and, as a rule, telling quotations 
from a wide circle of writers not usually associated with this kind of litera- 
ture. Most of these are apt, and lend weight to his arguments, but there 
is a rather startling paraphrase of some lines of George Herbert’s on p. 166; 
and it was surely Socrates, not Pythagoras, who breathed that famous 
prayer to “ Pan and all the other gods ” that he might be given beauty 
in the inner man. 2 

There seems to be some contradiction between the statement on 0n? 
page that there is no such thing as unrequited love—“ love is its own 
requita. 2 —and another that follows it, to the effect that giving and taking 
are inseparably related, giving being “ the half that suggests taking 4s its 
other half.” It is perhaps just because unrequited love is a violation ©: 
this law—action without reaction, systole without diastole—that it 15 
capable of causing suffering. But Mr. Tyner is concerned, not with suffer 
ing and its causes, but with “ the pursuit of fealth, wealth and happiness: 
x We want to bring the spiritual down from the clouds,” he says, and there 
is no doubt he gives his readers a great deal of very sound advice—thous 


when he suggests that mysticism and occultism are usually associated with 


_“'mistiness ” he is courting deriial from many who are no strange! 


“ the spiritual life ” and its practical value. E. M. 
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HYMNS FROM THE RicyEDA. Selected and Metrically Translated by 
A. A. Macdonell, M.A. London: Oxford University Press. 
Pp. 98. Price 2s. 6d. nèt. 


Tue “ Heritage of India ” series, to which this volume belongs, supplies 
a distinct need, for, as the editors point out in their preface, most books 
; | . dealing with the ancient literature and philosophy of India are expensive 
and often highly technical. ‘‘ Hence this series of chea? books has been 
planned by a group of Christian.men, in order tha? every educated 
Indian, whether rich or poor, may be able to find his way into the treasures 
of India’s past.” Their hope that many Europeans, both in India and 
elsewhere, will also be glad to use the series seems likely to be fulfilled, 
for the books, apart from their interesting contents, are neatly got up, 
well printed, and very moderately priced. 

Dr. Macdonell’s selection of forty hymns from the Rigveda, that most 
ancient Hindu scripture, furnishes, in his own words, “ an epitome of the 
source from which the poetical and religious literature of India has in 
great part been derived and developed during a period of more than three i 
thousand years.” Most of the hymns are addressed to the olden gods, ‘ 
who were, almost without exception, personifications of the powers of i 
Nature, and each rendering is prefixed by a short account of the deity 4 
addressed. The more familiar names evoked are those of Varuna, Mitra, 
Indra, and Agni ; among the less familiar are Aranyani, the forest goddess, 
Rudra, the storm-god, and Pusan, whose chief food was gruel, who was 
guide of the dead, protector of cattle, and guardian of roads, and 
whose chariot was drawn by goats instead of horses. That these hymns 
belonged to a pastoral people is plainly shown by the remarkably frequent 
references to cattle. They are introduced on every possible occasion, 
Sometimes most unexpectedly, as in a hymn to Usas, goddess of dawn :— 

“Gracious and bright, spreading her rays like cattle, 
As a river its flood, afar she glimmers.”’ 


3 And again :— 
3 “ Dawn has unbarred ; 
3 The gates of darkness as when cows break from their stall.” 
; Ina hymn addressed to the mighty Indra, we read, “ The waters stood 
3 like cows by Pani captured ” ; in the quaint ‘‘ Frog Hymn ” the croaking 
y of the frogs is compared to “ noise of cows with calves in concert lowing ” ; 
: and Parjanya, the rain-god, is implored to— ; 
a | “Draw the great bucket up and pour it downward, 

í And let the liberated streams flow forward. ‘ 
8 a On all sides drench both heaven and earth witk fatness ; 
j Let there be for the cows fair pools for drinking.” 
‘ We may perhaps be allowed to adopt this prevailing symbolism and compare 
5 the book to a pleasant pasture Jand in which both student and general 
i Teader may browse to their satisfaction. „It is a delightful addition to a 
‘5 Most admirable series. X E. M. M. 
b - | ~ THAT Corony or Gop. A NOVEL. By Alice M. Browne. London : 
; a Grant Richards, Ltd. Price 7s. 6d. net. : 


Miss Browne has written a novel of spiritualism. But the reader must 
Sot expect “spooks ” in the vulgar sense. In her pages we are intro- 
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duced to a vicar who believes in spiritualism, a bishop who doesn’t, and 
a vicar’s wife who is falsely suspected of betraying him to the bishop, 
There are also other ingredients. A boy of uncertain parentage turns 
out to be heir to a title. There is a background of village gossip, anq 
country people varied by a shifting of the scene to Italy and France, 
The Reverend Reginald Brinsfield, the spiritualist vicar, is called “ Naldo ” 
by his wife—an.endearing diminutive which hardly seems to suit a man 
of so viperish témperament. But perhaps the name was chosen to fit 
in with the Italian flavour of the story. 

It is not very clear as to what the author’s attitude is towards things 
psychic. But perhaps she only introduced psychism as the skilled cook 
uses spice. Probably the novel will be found interesting to many novel 
readers. The conversation is brisk and sprightly. R. B. Ince, 


THE DREAM ON THE ANXIETY HyPoTHEsSIS. By Julia Turner, B.A. 
7% ins. X 4ł ins., pp. vi +77. London: Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., Broadway House, 68-74 Carter 
Lane, E.C.4. Price 2s. net. 

In the Occutt Review for April, 1923, I had the pleasure of reviewing 
Miss Turner’s previous work on The Psychology of Self-Consciousness, to 
which the present volume is to be regarded as a pendant, and there called 
attention to the “ anxiety hypothesis ’’ which she offers as an alternative 
to the Freudian psychology. This hypothesis, as there indicated, whilst 
certainly of interest, is open to serious objections, the occasions for 
which, I fear, are not removed by this present fuller treatment of the 
dream on the hypothesis in question. 

Miss Turner’s thesis is that the dream conveys a message expressed in 
symbolic form, and that there is a great purpose in this message concerning 
the welfare of the soul. The dream is like a drama, and it “is staged,” 
writes the Author, “ to afford the dreamer an opportunity of harmonizing 
experience of the past with experience of the present in order that it may 
be reduced to order—organized ... It may surprise some to learn that 
the dream recognizes the God-principle in human nature; nothing, how- 
ever, is more deeply graven in the tablets of the memory. The dream 
is all about the mystery of selfhood which is conceived as spirit, and it 
relates this to the problem of suffering.” Interesting, suggestive, possibly 
not devoid of truth, but also unproven: Miss Turner is so confident of 
the truth of her anxiety hypothesis that she seems to forget that other folk 
will need evidence before they accept it. Freud’s dream-symbolism has 
been criticized as far-fetched and arbitrary, but he at least’can retort to 
his critics that his conclusions are based on the result of experiments in 
free-association. Miss Turner's symbology, on the other hand, seems, 07 
the face of it, purely hypothetical. Moreover, according to her theory, 
the purpose of the dream can be achieved only in so far as the dream 6 
moby interpreted. Dreaming: hitherto, therefore, has served no useful 
function, since until now the true interpretation of dreams has not been 
possible. Such a propositioti is hardly tenable in the light of evolutionary 
theory ; and, to my mind, for any interpretation of the dream to be teal 


_ it must show that the dream does fulfil a function—does serve a purpose 


whether biological or psychological—apart from the knowledge of ne 
meaning; for only such an interpretation can account, on evolutionary 
theory, for the persistence of dreaming. H. S. REDGROVE: 
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A GREAT deal of ink has been spilt in explaining the incidents 
in the career of Joan of Arc from very various standpoints. But 
it can hardly be said that these explanations have proved very 
edifying or satisfactory, and the object of the writer in most 
cases has been rather to justify his own intellectual standpoint 
than to offer an interpretation which will fit in with the facts 
of the case. It must be borne in mind that in this history of 
Joan of Arc we have no mere legend, but an historical record 
which is well authenticated by documentary evidence of the 
Period. The statements of Joan herself, both at her trial and 
throughout her brief public career, are always very plain and 
Straightforward.» There is never any attempt at mystification, 
and she takes her “ voices ” and the three “ guides ” who appear 
to her in the most matter-of-fact manner. They converse with 
her like creatures of flesa and blood. She even touches them 
as she might any ordinary human being. They 
are, in short, to all appearance objective and not 
subjective apparitions. She accepts them at their 
own valuation, and when their names are giveñ to her as 
F - 65 i 
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St. Catherine, St. Margaret, and St. Michael,* it never enters her 
head that they are anything else than the saints which she has 
been accustomed to worship under these names in her village 
church. She clearly accepts the othér world as a present reality, i 
and its denizensas just the same kind of men and women, though | 
on a higher plane, as those with whom she was in ordinary daily 
converse. “I saw them,” she states, “ with my bodily eyes, and ‘ 
‘when they departed I used to weep-and wished they would take 
me with them.” She even notices that “their heads are 
richly and preciously crowned with fair crowns ”’—a curious 
point if the crowns could be supposed to be tangible and 
solid. 
Such experiences have not unnaturally proved a stumbling. 
block to the modern scientific spirit. Dr. Georges Dumas, of 
the Sorbonne, an authority on nervous diseases, endeavours, like 
other men of science, to explain them away. “‘ Her [Joan’s] 
hysteria,” he says, “ became the open door by which the divine, 
or what she deemed to be the divine, entered into her life.” Such | 
an explanation obviously fails to explain. The expression “ hys- Me 
teria ’’ in connection with a girl like Joan strikes one as being + 
about the most inapposite one that it would be possible to apply i 
to one who played the part in life which she did, and who viewed i 
A her own psychical experiences from such an extraordinary R 
| matter-of-fact standpoint. Monsieur Thalamas, a learned uni- 
versity professor, is hardly more helpful. “It is not for us,” 
he says, “ who look upon all genius as an affair of the nerves, 
to reproach Joan for having magnified into saints 
what was really the voice of her own conscience.” | 
It might be retorted that conscience, however Be 
sensitive it might be, has never yet been known to create tangible _ 
and audible apparitions. The attempt to deal with such phe- 
nomena in terms of modern orthodox psychology has thus, we — 
see, hopelessly broken down. It has been an added difficulty 
to the modern critic that the records have been preserved with 
such fidelity, and that it has become impossible to explain away — 
the miracles associated with Joan of Arc in the-same manner 
which the miracles of the New Testament, for instance, are 
_ missed by Ernest Rénan. Had the evidence been less conclusive, 
this line of argument wouid no doukt have been widely ana 
erally adopted, andshave offered for the sceptical psy 
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logist the readiest and most simple way of escape. That 
door being barred, explanations have been advanced which can 
only be characterized as being pathetic in their absurdity. 

And yet, however willing we may be to accept Joan’s frank 
statements of her experiences and her obvious sincerity and 
bona fides, we can hardly go so far as to put the same interpre- 
tation upon the facts as recorded by her as was placed upon 
them by an unsophisticated peasant girl. It is impossible to- 
day to regard Joan’s mysterious visitors as being actually St. 
Michael, St. Catherine, and St. Margaret ; i.e. those saints, the 
legends of whose lives have been handed down for 

ee us by the Catholic Church, but of whose actual 

ee existence we are, as a matter of fact, in very con- 
ee ae siderable doubt. Indeed, in the case of one of 
VAS ea them, a learned doctor of the Sorbonne, Jean de 
Lannoy, writes: “ The life of Catherine, virgin and martyr, is 
entirely fabulous from beginning to end.” It is no use disguising 
from ourselves the obvious truth that the source of the names 
of these saints is to be found in the fact that the statues of all 
three were erected in that church of Domremy in which Joan i 
used to go to pray daily. 

If, then, we are obliged to reject the singularly ridiculous 
hypothesis that Joan of Arc suffered from hysteria, as also the 
notion that she evolved her “ voices” and the “ guides ” whom 
she saw and with whom she conversed from her own inner con- 
Sciousness, what are we to make of these same guides? Who 
were they ? And how can we condone the fact that they pre- 
sented themselves to her under what we should call, in modern 
parlance, “ false colours” ? While we must admit their laudable 
object in the salvation of France by the instrumentality of Joan, 
Weare bound to ask ourselves whether they foresaw at the begin- 
ning of her mission the terrible fate in which this mission would 
€ventuate for their agent? This problem is complicated by the 
fact that Joan’s real work was accomplished as soon as she had 
Seen the king crowned at Rheims, and that all “her activities 
Subsequent to this only led to disaster,and failure ; not, it must 
be admitted, through any direct fault of her own, but through - 
the lack of support which she received from the king and his 
Counsellors, - > BBs a 

We are surely justified in assuming that if Joan’s guides 


WHO WERE 


had really foreseen the course of events, they would have brought Wa: 


her mission to a close with the coronation of the king. Did 
Joan in her impetuosity and enthusiasm go further if her mission 
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than her guides had intended? Or alternativély, did they, 
,„_ as above suggested, fail to foresee the outcome of 

DID JOAN'S her later enterprises? There seems, I confess, to 
GUIDES my mind, to be no escaping from one of these 
FORESEE alternatives. Perhaps , Joan, psychic as she was, 
HER FATE ? was not receptive enough to let herself be checked 
at the proper moment. But there is unquestionably the other 
alternative. Her “guides” may ‘have been able to foresee 
the success of her mission without realizing their inability to 
save her from its ultimate consequences. They at least appear 
—unless she herself was misled—to have buoyed her up with 
false hopes. That they took advantage of her early training 
to present themselves in the guise of Roman Catholic saints, 
as the simplest means of influencing her religious temperament, 
there can, I think, be no doubt. It is a subtle question of 
morality whether they were justified in doing so. The whole 
episode points more clearly than any other known series of 
events to the fact of the interaction of the spiritual with the 
physical planes, and if we recognized this interaction more 
clearly, it would, I am convinced, throw a strange 
light on a great deal of the story of the human 
race. For, although in the case of the saving of 
France by the instrumentality of Joan this inter- 
action is more obvious than anywhere else in 
recorded history, we should not shut our eyes to 
the fact that the same intervention is constantly taking place 
in a less noticeable form, however anxious the materialisti¢ 
mind may be to ignore operations in which spiritual forces play 
a predominant part. The control of the physical by the spiritual 
must, through the very circumstances of the case, be a partial 
one. It is a question of influencing, not of compelling, and this 
may be the clue to the final-tragic culmination of the mission 
of Joan of Arc. Not one of the recognized authorities attempts 
Seriously to come to grips with this problem. Each has his 
Own axe to grind, and each would like to use the story’ of Joan 
of Arc as a lever to foist his own psychological- views upon the 
world. Latest of all we havea book by Monsieur Leon Denis,* 
of which Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has given us a translation. 
Monsieur Denis is a spiritualist, and natirally regards the episode 
from a spiritualistic pcint of view, and consequently avoids 
the mistake which many recent writers have made of ex- 


INTERACTION 
OF THE 
PHYSICAL 
AND MATE- 

RIAL PLANES. 


_ * The Mystery of Joan of Arc. By Leon Denis. Translated DY 
A. Conan Doyle. London: Jobn Murray. 7s. 6d. net. ; $ 
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plaining away Joan’s psychic experiences as due to a neurotic 
temperament. But though he well says thati “ many critics 
think themselves clear-headed when they are in 
truth simply the dupes of their own prejudices,” 
he does not solve the enigma presented by the 
known historical facts. I confess, moreover, that 
I do not take kindly to the constant references,t2 Joan of Arc 
asa “ medium ” in Mr. Denis’s book. If ever there was a woman 
born with a positive and almost masculine temperament, surely 
it was Joan. Besides, she does not appear to have been at all 
abnormally subject to those trance conditions which characterize 
mediumship, and her psychical experiences seem generally to have 
occurred when she was ina state of full normal consciousness, and 
can hardly, therefore, be regarded as of a subjective character. 

In one of the most impartial volumes that has been written 
about her, Andrew Lang observes: “There is nothing which 
would lead us to think that Joan, while she was in communion 
with her saints, found herself out of her own body or unconscious 
of that which surrounded her.” Most of the hypotheses of 
Joan’s biographers with regard to her psychical 


JOAN WAS 
NOT A 
MEDIUM, 


NOR WERE ; ; i 
experiences are contradicted by the plain record of 
THE VOICES aed: : A 
the incidents of her career. As Monsieur Denis 
SUBJECTIVE. 


well observes: “To say with Lavisse, Anatole 
France, and others, that the voice heard by Joan was that of 
her own conscience, seems to be at variance with the facts. 
Everything shows that the voices were exterior to herself. The 
phenomenon was not even within her own mind, since she was 
awakened, as we have seen, by the appearance of her guides, 
and sometimes ‘could only catch the last few words of what 
they said.” It is noteworthy that during her captivity in the 
tower of Beaurevoir, “she received much advice from her guides, 
who desired to save her from making a mistake, but none the 
less they could not prevent her from springing from the top 
of the tower. And she lived to repent it.” 

Anatole France compares Joan to the saints of the Middle 
Ages, but as a matter of fact there is a strong line of demarcation 
between her and these saints who, for the purpose of cultivating 
the religious life, practised rigorous austerities and fasts, and 
aimed at keeping the physical in subjection in order that the 
Spiritual might have freer play. There’is no evidence to show 
that Joan ever practised such ausferities,* and her clairvoyance 


* That is nothing beyond the ordinary fasts that a Roman Catholic 


‘ girl would practise as a matter of course. 
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was a purely natural gift. In her case, for the Very purposes 
of her mission, physical vigour and robustness were 


ra JOAN nO. necessary qualifications. Nor, again, does it ap. 
PEOR SS pear that Joan had any leanings towards the eccle- 


TICAL SAINT. Siastical life. Had she lived after her mission had 


been accomplished, she would probably have settled down to 
be a happy and contented mother of a family. I think she 
intimates somewhere that that was her desire. And further, 
her mission had nothing of the religious element. It was not 
even a proselytizing mission of any kind. It was purely national 
in character. She devoted her life to the saving of her native 
country. Is it not, then, rather to be supposed that these Spirits 
from the other world who chose her as their instrument, and who 
prompted her in her mission, had themselves been French in 
their earth lives, inasmuch as their object was purely and simply 
the salvation of France ? 

Joan’s outstanding virtues were, it seems to me, her courage, 
her simple sincerity, and her singleness of purpose. I have said 
that she was not a medium, but she was indisputably a born 
psychic, and had remarkable clairvoyant gifts. She neither 
possessed nor laid claim to any healing powers, but we have 
quite numerous instances of predictions which she made and 
which were fulfilled with the greatest accuracy. One of the 
first of these is recorded of her when she was appealing to Robert 
de Baudricourt to help her to secure an interview with the 


fi} 


were known only to himself, and by this meané persuaded him 
as to the genuineness of her mission. Again, she foretold that 
she would drive the English from before Orleans, and the 

hin would be crowned at Rheifns. She also said th 
un seven years Paris would come under his allegian 
would retürn from his captivity in E 
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| There was a fainous chapel of Fierbois, dedicated to St. Catherine, 

where many miracles were supposed to have been performed. 
Joan sent for the sword, which she said would be found behind 
the altar in the chapel, and it was there duly discovered. It 
was arusty sword, in the earth, she explained, with five crosses on 
it, and adds “ I knew it through my voices. I wrote to the church- 
men of Fierbois and asked them to let me have’ it, and they 
sent it. When it was found; the clergy rubbed it and the rust 
fell readily off.” Then, again, she identified the king at her 
first audience, though he had deliberately taken steps to disguise 
himself. 

Once only there is a suggestion of something akin to levita- 
tion on the part of Joan, but perhaps this is mere fancy. In 
her thirteenth year Joan ran a foot race with some of her girl 
friends who were watching the sheep in the village meadow. 
The prize was a garland of flowers. Joan ran so swiftly that 

to the eyes of the onlookers her feet did not appear 
WAS SHE 7 ; 
-p> tO touch the ground. One of her companions 
LEVITATED ! ; F 7 
exclaimed, “ Joan, I saw you flying close to the 
earth.” At the end of the race Joan was described as being 
rapt and distraught. A voice on this occasion bade her go home, 
as her mother needed her. When she reached home, however, 
she found that her mother had not sent for her, but suddenly 
a brilliant cloud passed before her eyes, and from the cloud came 
a voice which said that “she must change her course of life and 
do marvellous deeds, for the King of Heaven had chosen her to 
aid the King of France.” 

The object of Joan’s first trial was to establish the fact that 
she was a witch, just as the object of the rehabilitation twenty 
years later was to prove that she was asaint.* We are indebted 
to these trials for much valuable information with regard to 
details of her career and mission which would not otherwise have 
been preserved. But from the judicial standpoint neither are 
to be taken too seriously. In each case doubtless the decision 
Was a foregone conclusion, and in the case of the trial itself, the 
Judges did not dare to acquit~her from fear of the English 
Soldiery. Mr. Bernard Shaw’s hypothesis in this matter is, 1 
think, hardly to be taken seriously. + , 

oan of Arc has shown us that it is possible to be at once 

2 


* Sce Joan of Arc. By R. B. Ince. London: William Rider & easy 
Son, Ltd. “rs. 6d. net. ae 

Tt As Suggested in his play, “Saint Joan,” now being played at the 
New Theatre, London. EES š 
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a woman and a mystic, and yet lead a life that is’ pre-eminently 
a life of action. She achieved results in war a+ 
4 HER UNIQUE an age at which no man known in history has 
POSITION IN syer accomplished them. “At seventeen,” says Mr 
HISTORY. RP B Ince, “ Napoleon had not won a battle, yet 
the Maid was between seventeen and eighteen when she turned 5 
the tide of wr against the English invaders.” She did this in 
spite of every form of discouragement, and in spite of the fact 
that those to whom she was entitled to look for assistance lost 
no opportunity of throwing obstacles in her path. 

It is recorded of a certain Cambridge don that on one occasion 
he was offered a bishopric and declined it, and subsequently 
called the members of his college together to explain the reason 
for his decision. There were, he told them, plenty of bishops, 
but there was only one Master of Trinity! With still greater 
truth it may be averred that there is only one Joan of Arc. Her 
niche in the Temple of Fame is unique, and the world’s greatest 
heroes may feel themselves honoured in bowing before her shrine. 
Before the achievements of this young girl the laurels of the 
Cæsars seem faded and tarnished, and the aureoles of the greatest 
of the saints of Christendom pale in lustre and brilliance. In 
her acceptance of and devotion to the career that was allotted 
to her, there is no trace of selfishness or personal ambition, only 
a single-minded devotion to her country’s cause, sanctified, as 
she believed it to be, by the championship of her celestial guides. 
Though she did not live to see the consummation of her work, 
she foresaw with a prophetic eye its final attainment—indeed, 
her own brief career had already ensured the inevitable end. 


T I cannot think that there can be any question that the re-publi- 
i cation by the Society for Psychical Research of the Experiences | 
of Lord Dunraven in connection with the mediumship of Daniel 
Dunglas Home * is a matter of consequence from the point oh 
view of the scientific investigation of psychical - phenomena. 
The record itself, it is well to bear in mind, is not baséd on the 
recollection of events that took place many years previously. 
Its value consists in the fact that the phenomena were noted | 
and recorded at the time, and that the volume published by 
g 


* Experiences in Spiritualism with D. D. Home. By the Earl of a 
Dunraven. With Preface by Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. Reprinted by we a 
Society for Psychical Research, 31 Tavistock Square, London, 5 
London: Simnkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd., Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C.4: 
Price 7s. 6d. net. eos 
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; the S.P.R. is a` reproduction of the original text, supplemented 
t with an introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge and a preface by Lord 
5 Dunraven himself. The introductory remarks by the late Earl 


of Dunraven are also reproduced. It will be remembered that 
the present Lord Dunraven figures in the records in question 
as Lord Adare, the title he bore as his father’s eldest son. 
Lord Adare first met Mr. D. D. Home in Paris 
and again met nim in 1865 at Dr. .Gully’s hydro- 
pathic establishment at Malvern, where he was 
being treated for some rheumatic affection, and 
where the acquaintance with Mr. Home ripened into 
alasting friendship. Lord Adare wasinterested in the 
phenomena which followed Mr. Home about wherever he went, 
and which naturally also occurred sporadically at Dr. Gully’s 
establishment. He was also personally attracted to Mr. Home 
himself, whose sympathetic and emotional temperament and 
kindly, lovable disposition, not unnaturally made him many Í 
friends. He had, as Lord Adare says, the defects of an emo- 
tional character, a somewhat excessive vanity, and a liability to 
fits of nervous depression. But these defects did not stand in 
the way of an unusually intimate friendship between the two. 
Lord Adare witnessed the phenomena which attended Mr. 
Home, as he explains, under all sorts of conditions and circum- 
stances, in broad daylight, in artificial light, in semi-darkness, 
at regular séances, unpremeditatedly without any séance at all, & 
indoors, out of doors, in private houses and in hotels, both at N 
a 
| 
| 
i 
! 
i 
i 
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home and abroad. He states that he has agreed to the publi- | 
cation of the records in view of the fact that in the opinion 
of those who have studied the subject, publication 
would be in the interests of science. For himself 
he admits that his inclination did not lie in the 
direction of psychic investigation. He was not, like his father, 
Scientifically minded. He was only twenty-four at the time 
When he made the acquaintance of Mr. Home, and he had his 
own ambitions and plans in connection with his ‘life. He was 
drawn specially? as he tells usto sport and active out-of-door 
Conditions, and found that séances for physical manifestations 
Were physically exhausting to him. Had it not, therefore, 
; been for the temperamental affinity between himself and Mr. 
J~ Home, we may be pretty sure that Lord Adare would never 
l have had the opportunity of observing the phenomena in question, 
and that these important records would consequently never 
have seen the light. 3 
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The value of the records in question doubtless mainly lies 
in the light they throw on the physical phenomena of Spiritualism, 
The opinions expressed by the entities who took possession of 
Mr. Home while in trance do not appear to have any great 
value. They made predictions, at times, which seem never to 
have been fulfilled, and expressed views on matters both scientific . 
and religious which may well be taken cum grano salis. The 
importance, hewever, of the observed phenomena, witnessed as 
they were under all sorts of different conditions, precluding 
all possibility of trickery or fraud; is unquestionably great, and 
it must be borne in mind that these phenomena 
were witnessed not only by Lord Adare, his father, 
and numerous friends, but also by a large number 
of other people who were admitted to the séances 
and whose names and addresses are appended to the record. 
In almost every case these people, some fifty in number, were 
in the first instance sent a copy of the record in question and 
without exception those who received the record testified to its 
accuracy as a genuine account of the incidents that took place. 

I have already dealt in a previous issue with the phenomena 
attendant upon Daniel Dunglas Home’s mediumship, and I 
do not think that any good purpose would be served by recapitu- 
lating them here. Those, however, who are anxious to study 
the subject in detail cannot do better than refer to Lord 
Dunraven’s careful record of his own personal experiences in 
this connection, which fully bear out the statements made on 
the subject by Mr. Home’s widow in her husband’s biography. 
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_ Tam asked to call attention to the fact that the address given 
m a recent issue at the head of the review of a booklet entitled 

‘Somerset Holy Wells,” by Dom Ethelbert Horne, should be 
I5 Ranelagh Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.x, and not 50. 
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CONCERNING the Rosicrucians there is a considerable body 
of literature. I cannot claim tō be acquainted with it in its 
entirety, but what I have sampled of it I believe to be typical ; 
and the literature impresses me as being singularly uninformed 
and uncritical. The word “ Rosicrucian,” in fact, has, in the 
mouths of some, come to be merely a vague expression covering | 
such implications as are more precisely indicated by the terms 
alchemist, kabbalist, occultist and the like; and this common | 
misuse of the word appears to offer the only excuse possible ) 
for the existence of some of the books purporting to deal with i 
the Rosicrucians. Indeed, until the publication of the work * i 
which is the occasion of these remarks, there was, I venture l 
to state, so far as books in the English language are concerned, 
only one dealing with Rosicrucianism which really gave reliable 
information on the subject and displayed that element of criticism 
which is so essential. This book was Mr. Arthur Edward Waite’s 
The Real History of the Rosicrucians. It was published by Mr. 
George Redway in 1887, has been out of print for many years, 
and is much sought after by students. In preference to prepar- 
ing a second edition of it, Mr. Waite has written an entirely 
new work on the subject, of a far more bulky character than 
its predecessor and containing the results of long-continued 
Tesearch into the knotty problems involved. How great an ` 
amount of labour there has been necessitated by the compilation 
of this work only one who has endeavoured to unravel problems 
Connected with the origin of occult theories and institutions 
can judge. It is a work of vast erudition, and can be character- 
ized aptly only by the description “monumental.” The main 
Conclusions of The Real History remain ; they are fortified by 
urther evidence ; and much more is now made plain concerning 
modern developments of Rosicrucianism. 
The central problem of the Rosicrucians is a peculiar one. 
* The Brotherhood of the Rosy Cross : Being Records of the House 
Of the Holy Spirit in its Inward and Outward History. By Arthur Edward 
aite. 82 ins, x 5} ims., pp. xxiv + 650 + 16 plates. London: Wm. 
ider & Son, Ltd., 8 Paternoster Row, E.C.4. Price 3050 net. 
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At the present moment more than one organization exists em- 
j bodying the term “ Rosicrucian in its title ; , but there is 
little or no evidence for regarding this name as being other than 
borrowed—indeed all the evidence points to such borrowing— 
and so far as the lesser claim is cọncerned that these organiza- 
| tions are founded in the likeness of the original Rosicrucian A 
Fraternity, the question with which we are confronted is, Did 
this Fraternityoever exist in fact, and not merely in the imagina- 
tion of the author of certain anonymous tracts (to be specified 
i in a moment) published in Germany early in the seventeenth 
| century? Uncritical authors have envisaged the Rosicrucian 
j Fraternity as being of immemorial antiquity ; others, not less un- 
critical, have, in their turn, postulated as its originator Raymond 
; Lully, Paracelsus, Cornelius Agrippa, Dr. John Dee, and, naturally, 
' seeing that he was (in their dreams) the author of all the works 
; of Shakespeare and nearly every other work of genius that was 
written during his life and after, Francis Bacon. The fact is, 
however, that the term “ Rosicrucian ” is first to be found in 
a pamphlet that was published in Germany and probably at 
Cassel, round about 1614. It appears to have been circulating 
in MS. for a few years previously, but the claim to antiquity 
can be pushed no farther. This pamphlet, Fama Fraternitatis,* 
or, “a Discovery of the Fraternity of the most Laudable Order 
of the Rosy Cross,” to adopt the title given it by an English 
translator, addresses itself to “ the learned in general, and the 
Governors of Europe” whom it informs of the existence of a 
secret association founded over one hundred years ago by the 
famous C.R.C., grand initiate in the mysteries of Alchemy, 
whose history (which is clearly of a fabulous or symbolic nature) 
Is given. According to its own claims, the Fraternity was 
versed in the Higher Magic, the mysteries of Kabbalism, and 
the secrets of Alchemy, both as concerns the art of healing 
a , ee eae of metals. In regard to this last, however, 
ee aS that true philosophers esteem the art but tite 
een on is not with gold, but with a spiritual ques. 
We 2a Pee ‘aS itssend the general reformation y 
E A 3 í y, the pamphlet concludes by inviting the i 
ae a of the time to join the Fraternity, directing those — 
a Who wished to do so to indicate theiz desire by the publica 
* There is some doubt as te the date of publication and the ex 
ENG em: of the first edition of FS aa and 
aes as in Latin or German. Details will be fo 
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: i of printed letters or pamphlets which would not fail to come 

S s into the hands of the Brotherhood. This pronunciamiento was 

1 closely followed by a second pamphlet—presumably from the 

same pen—being, to anglicise its title, The Confession of the 

Rosicrucian Fraternity, again “addressed to the learned of 

Europe,” which appears to have been written originally in 

Latin but first published in a German translation. It con~ 

tained further information concerning the Brotherhood as 

promised in the Fama Frate?nitatis, though still leaving 

many things obscure. Certain facts do, however, stand out | 
prominently. One is the intense Protestantism of the author | 
or authors of the pamphlets. The other is the implied recognition 

of a spiritual side to Alchemy. A third pamphlet, written in 

German, The Chemical Nuptials of Christian Rosencreutz,* 

appeared at Strasbourg in 1616. This work is very different 

in style from the two preceding ; it shows considerable literary 

ability, and is a remarkable allegorical romance, describing how 

an old man, a life-long student of Alchemy, was present at the 

accomplishment of the Magnum Opus in the year 1459. There 

appears to be little doubt that this last pamphlet was the work 

of one Valentine Andrea, a young Lutheran divine, who had = 
a passion for Protestantism and for the general reformation of - oo) 
mankind; and a commonly accepted theory on the part of a 
those who are not prepared to accept such wild fantasies for 
its origin as I have already mentioned is to regard the Fraternity 
of the Rosy Cross as being nothing more than a sort of hoax 
perpetrated by this ingenious gentleman—not, I should say, 
just a hoax merely, but one with a serious purpose. As the 


late Mr. R. A. Vaughan wrote in his well-known Hours with the 
Mystics : X 
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_ -» - this Andrea writes the Discovery of the Rosicrucian Brotherhood, a 

Jeu-d'esprii with a serious purpose, just as an experiment to see whether 
Something cannot be done by combined effort to remedy the defect and 
abuses—social, -educational 
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Ow powerful would 
that the few nobler 
the veil of fiction 
Communicate pers 


_* The translation of this and the two preveding pam: hl 
found in Mr. Waite’s The Real History of the Rosi 
I am rather sorry that he has not 


Tesent volume, but in place of them 
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Sais - might lead them: to form among themselves a practic 
Statics. cence answering to the serious purpose he a 

embodied in his fiction. 3 

The publication of the pamphlets, it need hardly be said, 
caused an immense amount of excitement. In the early days 
of the seventeenth century, Alchemy was a subject of outstanding 
interest; and in the philosophy of Occultism, it was hoped, 
would be found the solutions to the many problems that con- 
fronted mankind. As Mr. Waite remarks: ‘‘ Whatever our 
opinions concerning the occult sciences, whether we regard 
them as connoting a body of secret knowledge or as fantastic 
and illusory arts, there is no question that at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century they were pursued with the utter- 
most zeal by untold numbers who were in search of light and 
certitude on the mysterious relations between God, man and 
the universe.”* The time was certainly ripe for the formation 
of such an association as was portrayed in the pamphlets. There 
is no evidence, however, that of the many who applied by way 
of the written word to be initiated into the ranks of the Rosi- 
crucians a single one had his request granted. A hot controversy 
raged for four or five years, some maintaining that the Society 
had deluded them, whilst others—they being, however, so far 
as the evidence allows one to say, still outside its ranks—as 
keenly maintained its integrity. That Valentine Andrea was 
numbered amongst the Fraternity’s keenest critics is accounted 
for, by those who hold him to have been responsible for the 
Fama and Confessio as well as the Chemical Nuptials, on the 
ground that he realized his scheme to have been a failure, no 
T having seen through the veil in which he had clothed his 
ideas. 

The fact that the pamphlets were not merely successful 
from the bookseller’s point’ of view, but were—in view of the 
mental atmosphere of the times in which they appeared—s0 
Well calculated to be successful in this sense, suggests the 
possibility that they may have been written by some person 
ieee ne with no more serious intention on his part than to be 

author of the _ best sellers ” of his day. I am not quite 
ane aa a possibility of this being the true explanation of 
mucha: me Recut bût certainly Mr. Waite Ba 
ates Les esting facts in support of his alternative 
osicrucian Fraternity was real in fact and that 


as gen is to be found in the Militia Crucifera Evangeliet, : a 


* The Brotherhood of the Rosy Cross, p. 197. 
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l f a secret society, whose nature is indicated by its title, founded 
by Simon Studion in Germany at the end of the sixteenth century. 
Studion was even more militantly Protestant than Andreä, and 
it is important to note that in Martin Luther’s seal the Rose 
and the Cross are to be found in combination. Moreover, this 
unusual combination is also to be found in Studion’s unpublished 
MS., Naometria, preserved at Stuttgart, which, owing to the 
kindness of the librarian, Mr. Waite has been able to examine, 
and of which he gives most important details in the Appendix 
to his book. The only point militating against Mr. Waite’s 
conclusion is the fact that Naometria is devoid of those alchemical 
and occult elements so prominent in the Fama and Confessio. 

Whether there was a real society behind the Fama and | 
Confessio or not, and whatever, if there were such an organiza- 
tion, its true character was—and it is unlikely after the 
herculean labours of Mr. Waite that further research is likely 
to unearth any facts of importance—it seems certain that sooner | 
or later secret societies did begin to be formed along the lines 
laid down in the pamphlets in question, societies concerned 
with occult research and especially with Alchemy. And 
certainly if the voices of Robert Fludd and Michael Maier,* 
which were raised in defence of Rosicrucianism in England and 
Germany respectively, counted for anything, the fact that 
Alchemy connoted a spiritual quest as well as a physiological and 
metallic one was not forgotten. In 1710 we hear in Germany of 
an organization calling itself ‘‘ The Brotherhood of the Rosy and 
Golden Cross,” which may have been the descendant of the 
Original Rosicrucian Fraternity (assuming there to have been 
one) or which, alternatively, may have been founded in its 
likeness. According to its claims, this organization would 
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ii appear to have been in possession of the arch-secrets of Alchemy. 
e But there is nothing to substantiate these claims, and the proba- 
0, bility is that it was an association of seekers in the alchemical 
g quest who hoped that by a certain pooling of knowledge the 
n attainment of their object might be achieved. By 1777 a re- 
e markable change appears to have taken place in this organiza- 
e tion. It had developed ceremonial forms, and admitted only 
Í to membership those who had attaiņed the degree of Master ig 
E Mason. This grafting of° Rosicrucianism on to Masonry is so Sr) 
e curious that one is tempted to question whether the organization ook A 
i a The works of both of these men, in so far as they are concerned ; 


h Rosicrucianism, are dealt with very sympathetically and fully in 
- Waite’s book. 
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of 1777 was the same organization as that of 1710. It seems 
more feasible to suppose that the first organization, having 
become defunct, was revived in a modified form by those whose 
chief concern was Masonry, rather than to suppose that all the 
surviving members of the first organization had not only become 
Master Masons but were so convinced of the value and import. | 
ance of Masonry, that they decided that the qualification in 
question was mecessary to co-operation within their ranks in 
the work of Alchemy. a 
With the later history of Rosicrucianism and its connection 
with Masonry I do not propose to deal. Those who are interested 
can read the story at large in Mr. Waite’s book. There have been 
and there are, many Rosicrucian associations which have made 
use of the name by way of popularizing their occult investi- 
gations. Yet, after all has been said in criticism, the fact 
remains that there is a heart of truth in Rosicrucianism— 
that it shadows forth, even if the shadows ofttimes distort, 
secrets which are not revealed in the works of materialist 
philosophers. It is now thirteen years since I first took upon 
myself the task of defending the alchemists from that hasty 
criticism, rooted in mental inertia, which declared their works 
to be meaningless and their philosophy to be nonsense. That 
they erred in many things hardly needs to be said. In the 
light of that knowledge gained by the experimental investi- 
gation of Nature which we call “ Science,” much that they 
believed and taught must be rejected. Certain generalizations, 
however, which they appear to have gained by intuition, remain ; 
and in view of this fact it seems worth while not to reject 
out of hand because they carry us beyond what is in the 
Tegion of demonstrated knowledge, but rather to treat as 
working hypotheses certain other generalizations of seemingly — 
like origin. There is a spiritual as well as a physical side to 
De Alchemy, and it is this which I have in mind. It connects — 
= with Kabbalism and with Occult Doctrines generally, and it 
à pear to have been this aspect of Alchemy with which 
Seo cuGianism at its best was concerned. For this Mr. Waiteis 
Not once, but often, has he earned the gratitude — 
‘s, but never more than by the compilation of . 
the Rosy Cross. r x aoe y 
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FROM the days of Merlin downwards, the Wise Man (in Welsh 
dyn hysbys) has always been an institution in rural Wales. Indeed 
the profession is scarcely yet extinct ; for in my own county of 
Cardiganshire, up to a very few years ago, there were wise men 
practising and much sought after by neighbours wishing to know 
who had put a spell on cow or pig, or bringing consumptive 
patients to “have their yarn measured.” (This was a very 
curious old rite which oddly enough appears quite often to have 
effected cures.) 

Of late years visits to the dyn hysbys were made very much 
under the rose ; but the secrecy observed probably originated in 
the fear of ridicule from more enlightened friends, rather than 
from any idea that mystery was an essential part of the treatment 
received. In olden days there was no mystery at all about the 
wise man’s profession, and there were few parishes that could not 
boast of one or more such people. Probably quite a number 
of these men were true seers, and often magnetic healers too ; it 
is certain that most of them were more or less skilled in the know- 
ledge and uses of herbs, and not a few dabbled in astrology. And 
if, united to any considerable psychic powers, one of these indi- 
viduals chanced to possess education, good reasoning faculties, 
and a shrewd eye for opportunity, he was sure to acquire much 
More than local fame. 

To this type of dyn hysbys belonged the subjects of these 
notes: the celebrated doctor John Harries and his son Henry. 

CWrt-y-Cadno * is a hamlet situated high up in the valley of 
the Cothi, one of the loveliest and (even to-day) most remote 
Parts of Carmarthenshire : a district where one can well believe 
thatthe old beliefs still linger and where superstition died hard. 
Here at a house called Pantcoy was born John Harries in th 

year 1785. His father was a substantial yeoman farmer who i 
_ Said to have had some slight knowledge of medicine, whi 
_ have been the reason why he determined to “ make a do 
his son. As soon as he was old enough John wa: en to. 

to learn his profession: there he is:known to ha C 
: * Cŵrt-y-Cadni 
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i me years, and is supposed to lave obtaine a 
2 E Tre a returned to his native village and 
ae price With his London training to back him he doubt. 
Tee rea no difficulty in obtaining patients, and it must quickly 
have been discovered that he was no ordinary practitioner, Soon 
it was rumoured that the new doctor had a wonderful gift for , 
soothing pain: that he could manage and often cure lunatics 
by some strange power ; and, moreover, that folks in trouble of 
| mind as well as body had beer moved to confide their problems 
| to him and had heard startling things revealed concerning the 
future as well as the present. In short, after a few years, John 
| Harries found himself firmly established in the public mind of an 
l area far exceeding the limits of his own county, as a true dyn 
hysbys. People from all over South Wales came to consult him, 
and to all he was accessible, kind, and compassionate. He is 
described as a man of fine presence though not tall: bright of 
eye and pleasant of speech, and dressed always as a simple 
countryman in the homespun of the district with grey woollen 
i stockings. 
] : It is said that he openly professed to derive his superior know- 
ledge from the study of astrology and also from certain secrets 
confided to him by spirits. Every year on a particular day 
Harries and a chosen disciple repaired to a lonely place in the 
woods far away from all habitations. There he madea clearing 
and drew a large circle on the ground. In the midst of the circle 
he raised a wooden post, about a yard high, on top of which he 
placed a great book locked with seven locks which he chained to 
the post with a stout iron chain. Then placing his companion 
safely inside the circle, with injunctions to observe and faith- 
fully report all he heard or saw, the wise man opened his volume 
and in loud, monotonous tones chanted long extracts from 
its contents in some unknown and weird-sounding language. 
es This incantation was, of course, for the purpose of summoning 
eof his familiar spirits, who, it was firmly believed, were either seen 
or heard by him or his disciple, and on whose aid he depended 
to reinforce his Mysterious powers. 3 
_ Though Harries had a great reputationasa healer, it is through 
_ his powers as a seer that he is chiefly remembered, and for many 
_ years he seems to have played the combined réle of clairvoyant 
and Sherlock Holmes with marked success. How much of this 
uccess was due to his gift of second sight, and how much to 
T n of ob i 


adea qo ation and deduction, it is impossibl 
udging by some of the stories still told of him, i 
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. seems as if he often displayed knowledge that he could certainly 


not have gained by human means. He is said to have hated every 
form of roguery and cheating, and was ever willing to use his 
peculiar faculty in the detection of crime. Among remarkable 
instances of this kind is one I have already related elsewhere, 
but as it is the best authenticated example I have personally 
heard, I do not apologize for its repetition. : : 
A certain man in Carmarthenshire started one day to walk to 
Brecon on some business. He did not return when expected ; 
at last his friends grew anxious, the police were called in and 
inquiries made, but to no purpose : nothing could be heard of 
the missing man. Alter some weeks had passed without news, 
his relations determined to apply to the wise man of Cwrt-y-Cadno. 
So some of them went to Pantcoy, and having listened to their 
statement Harries solemnly replied that he could give them the 
information they sought. “ But,” he added, “ your friend is no 
longer alive. If you cross the mountain between Llandovery 
and Brecon your path will lead you past a ruined house, and close 
by is a solitary tree. Dig at the foot of the tree and you will 
find him whom you seek.” Filled with forebodings the inquirers 
left the wizard, and collecting a search-party lost no time in 
proceeding to the spot described, where they found the ruined 
cottage and tree near the lonely track by which it was known 
their friend had intended to travel. Dead leaves covered the 
ground beneath the tree, but on scraping them aside it was soon 
seen that the earth had been lately disturbed, and, on digging 
down, the wise man’s words were verified by the searchers, who 
did indeed find the body of their friend. That a crime had been 
committed was clear, but by whom or for what motive remains a 
mystery to this day. = 
The above story was told me by an old clergyman who had 
long held the living of Caio (in which parish lies CWrt-y-Cadno). 
He had heard it verbally from old inhabitants and, as far as I 
know, it was never printed before I wrote it down. i But my next 
Instance is a very well-known “ Harries story ” which has been 
quoted by several writers interested in the subject, notably by 
Mr. Arthur Mee, to whose very interesting brochure The Harrieses 
of Cidrt-y-Cadno, I am indebted for, some of my information. 
In this instance a young girl disappeared from her home, and 
after all other efforts to trace her had been vain, recourse was 
had to Dr. Harries, who told her friends that she had been mur- 
dered by her sweetheart, and her body buried beneath a tree in a 


hollow of which they would find a wild bees’ nest. The'tree stood 
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alone beside a brook. These particulars were found exactly as 
described even to the bees’ nest ; and when the murdered gir]’s 
body was revealed, a young man came forward and confessed the 
crime. In connection with this affair, Harries incurred blame 
by the authorities, who did not credit his clairvoyant powers, 
He was taken into custody and brought before the Llandovery 
Bench, charged with complicity and abetting the murder; for 
otherwise, it was argued, he could not possibly have known the 
facts he described. However, he was eventually discharged, 
put not before he had told the magistrates that if they liked to 
furnish him with the date and hour of their births, he would tell 
them the hour of their deaths ! 

Many of the doctor’s clients were people who consulted him 
about lost or stolen property, and there are some remarkable 
examples related of his success in this direction. He professed 
to be able to “ mark ” a thief, and his uttered threat of doing so 
very often had the effect of inducing delinquents to restore ill- 
gotten gains. 

Once, two farmers were robbed on their way home from 
Swansea market. They determined to consult the wizard, so 
one of them travelled up to CWrt-y-Cadno and found him at home. 
Having heard the complaint, Harries at once said he would put 
a mark on the thief. But the farmer shied at this extreme 
measure and said that it would do very well if the doctor could 
tell them who the thief was. Then Harries asked him if he would 
know his own horses and wagon if he saw them? Much puzzled, 
the man of course replied, Yes. He was then taken to an adjoin- 
ing room and bidden to look into a mirror. And there in the glass 
the farmer saw “as plain as he ever saw them in his life,” his 
horses and wagon on a part of the road he knew well; in the 
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the doctor had foretold. But his wife, who then confessed that 
she had taken the money while her husband slept, was bedridden 
till she died nineteen years later. 

This story is quoted by Mr. Mee in the pamphlet I have 
already mentioned, and his authority adds: ‘I make no com- 
ment . . . nor give names, as relations might not like it; but 
references can be given... which place the narrative and 
others quite as wonderful, beyond suspicion.” 5 

That the wizard had a very business-like sidesto his character 
is shown in the following instance. A Carmarthenshire farmer 
who lost three cows went to consult the dyn hysbys'and was told 
he should have an answer on the following day. But the farmer 
had come a long journey on foot, so deciding it was not worth 
while to return home, he said nothing to the doctor, but turned 
into the barn at Pantcoy and there found snug quarters for the 
night. 

Very early next morning he was startled by the appearance of 
Harries in the barn, carrying a lantern. Unaware of the client’s 
presence in a distant corner, he drew a circle on the floor and 
opening a large book, recited an incantation. Instantly seven 
demons appeared, and one remarked: “ There is a pig in the 
straw ” : no doubt referring to the farmer. Another announced, 
“ The farmer’s cows will be found on Carmarthen bridge at noon 
to-morrow.” 

Divided between fright and relief the man waited to hear no 
more. Contriving to slip out unseen, he made off as fast as his 
legs would carry him ; and next day at the hour mentioned, he 
found his three cows on the big bridge at Carmarthen. Then he 
set out to drive them home, but arrived at a certain point on the 
Toad, the animals stopped and nothing would induce them to 
move a yard farther. At last in despair the farmer left the cattle 
Where they were, and hurried back ‘to Cwrt-y-Cadno to ask for 
more help. The doctor listened and then calmly remarked that 
the cows could not move because he had thrown a spell on them : 
the reason being, that their owner had gone off without paying the 
dyn hysbys his fee: This was socn forthcoming, and the animals 
driven Safely home. 

The details of this story are probably pure legend, but it 
Was very likely founded *on fact, and as an illustration of 


atries’ character and that of the type of client he often had ae oe 


to deal with, it is quite amusing. URES: 
Harries early acquired a name fdr the cure and management 
of lunatics, and many poor creatures more or less mental: 
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afflicted were brought to him for treatment. ° Such “ treat. 
ment ” included herbal remedies, bleeding and what he called the 
“water treatment.” In this last method the unfortunate patient 
was taken to the brink of a deep pool of the river, and an old- 
fashioned and very noisy fire-arm, discharged just behind him, 
This usually startled him so much that he fell into the water, the 
shock of iminersion being relied on to restore his wits. Such 
methods, barbarous as they sound to our ears, must occasionally, 
at least, have teen successful; judging by the undoubted repu- 
tation of Harries in these cases.. But in the light of modem 
knowledge, it is possible that the wizard had already set the cure 
in progress, by what would now be called hypnotic suggestion, 
before the rite of immersion took place. 

From careful study of his own horoscope, Harries was con- 
vinced that he would die a violent death. To quote a local 
historian. ‘‘ After dinner on the day his planet became fulfilled, 
in order, as he said, ‘to cross his planet,’ he went to bed, so that 
no harm should befall him. However, he was awakened from 
slumber by someone crying that the house was on fire. This soon 
roused him and down he came, to assist in putting out the flames. 
But ascending a ladder, in order to throw water on the roof, the 
ladder slipped and he was killed by the fall. So, after all, he 
failed to cross his planet.” 

There is an extraordinary story current in connection with his 
funeral. The bearers who carried the coffin from Pantcoy to the 
parish church of Caio declared that, after crossing the river Cothi 
with their burden, they suddenly felt it unaccountably light. 
And it was long asserted and believed in the district that the 
spirits with whom the wizard had been in league during life had 
eed and seized his corpse and transported it far away to some 
ie te place amongst the mountain crags. In support of this 
n e must call it)'it was alleged that a herd of oxen 
aF quietly by the river stampeded suddenly as the funeral 

pproached, and never ceased running for four miles: the 


idea being that the animals took frich 
i tat resence 
imperceptible to human-kind. > : re ee : 

Such a conclusion to 


: the great wizard’s career is no doubt 
ae a i and appropriate ; but I think there is no doubt 
E MO remains were really conveyed safely to Caio 
the pie 2 a in a quiet corner an old headstone records 

4 eee a John Harries, Surgeon,” in the year 1839 
who sustéi Ş death, the mauitle of his fame fell on his son Henty 

10 SUS ained it with considerable credit all his life ; in fact by 
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- some he was thought to be even cleverer than his father the 
e | “ doctor.” Henry was apprenticed in his youth to the celebrated 
t astrologer Raphael of London, where he lived some years and 
- seems subsequently to have specialized in astrology, first as his 
| father’s assistant and later on his own account. He used to dis- 
tribute a kind of advertisement card of which the following is a 
copy. > ; 
NATIVITIES CALCULATED. Ri 
In which are given the general transactions of the native through life, 
`- viz.: Description (without seeing the person), temper, disposition, for- 
tunate or unfortunate in their general Pursuits ; honour, riches, journeys 
and voyages success therein, and what places best to travel to (or reside 
in); whether fortunate in speculations, viz. : Lottery dealing in foreign 
markets, etc., etc. Of children, whether fortunate or not, etc., etc., 
deduced from the influence of the Sun and Moon, with the Planetary Orbs 


at the time of birth. Also judgment and general issue in sickness and 
diseases, etc. 


BY HENRY HARRIES. 

Henry offended his relations by making what in those days 
was called “a low marriage’; and to remonstrances is said to 
have replied, “ I cannot help it, I must marry her. I dare not 
cross my planet.” Heforetold that his wife would survive him 
and have two other husbands, which all came true. He was a 
delicate man with a pale face and lank black hair falling in long 
locks on his shoulders, and is said to have been a good Latin 
scholar. Like his father, he was always ready to use his clair- 
voyant power in the service of those in trouble, of which the 
following is a typical instance. 

There was a wheelwright named Thomas living in the neigh- 
bouring village of Llansawel, whose wife disappeared one bitter 
í night in winter. The distracted husband, aided by his neighbours, 
i Searched the country for several days, but in vain; and, as a last 
Tesort, it was decided to consult the dyn hysbys of Pantcoy. He 
at once said he could tell them where to find the poor woman, and 
directed them to a lonely spot in the hills where, he said, they 
would discover her body. A party at once went up to the place 
indicated, and there in a bog—and in exactly the position des- 
ctibed by the wizard—the husband found his missing wife cold 
and lifeless, having evidently been dead some days. 

Henry Harries died in°1849, and his brother John then took 
up the family profession, but is said to have had no real skill and i 
merely traded on his father’s and brother’s reputations. Butin | 

ales it is (or was) no uncommon thing for the “ wise ” faculty 
torun in families. There isa village I know well in Cardiganshire 
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knowledge of such matters ; also that his native shrewdness 


good when a brain less nimble 
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ee eh family live, of whom I heard it said—and not so 
long ago—“ They are a witch family ; there has always been a 
wise man or woman amongst them. j 

Doctor Harries possessed a considerable library, containing 
some interesting books of occult lore. Among these were Regi- 
nald Scot’s Discovery of Witchcraft (1665), The Secrets of the In. - 
visible World and General History of Apparitions (1770), Ebenezer 
Sibley’s Astrology (1788), and other old works on astrology, besides 
a collection of bdoks on miscellaneous subjects. As for the great 
Book of Magic, some people now say that it was not a book at 
all, but a small iron-bound box, containing papers (very likely 
recipes, charms, astrological calculations, etc.), so valuable to the 
doctor that he never let it out of his possession. Others again 
say that the book did exist, and that long years after the 
magician’s death it and a magic crystal were bought from his 
descendants by a London barrister on a walking-tour, who, 

‘having heard of the fame of Pantcoy, thought he would like to 
see the home of a Welsh wizard. And though the family parted 
with the book and crystal (for a price !), yet no inhabitant of the 
house would touch them or lend a hand in their removal. 

I believe Harries himself always said he kept the book locked, 
because if any ignorant person opened it without knowing its 
spell, they would let loose powers that could destroy them. 

How much is true in all these stories it is impossible to decide ; 
but that a substratum of truth and reality lay beneath the 
wizard’s pretensions I do certainly believe, and I think that in 
these days one is in a better position to judge than were the 
people of his own generation. At that time, as regarded occult 
happenings, there does not seem to have been any mean between 
blind credulity and scornful scepticism; and for many years, 
while the simple country-folk have continued to remember 
Harries as a true seer and healer, he has been very hardly judged 
as an impostor and humbug by those who denied the reality of 
all psychic phenomena. But times have changed, and most 
Bue yout now agree that Harries must have possessed a real 
a a O ata That this*gift was not always at his com- | 

» Specially as he grew older, can well be believed in out 


combined with a trained intellect, geherally came to his rescū 
on occasions when intuit; i i 

a n intuition failed, and enabled him to ma 
and an uneducated mind might — 


have lost him his Teputation. 
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A BALLAD OF LIFE AND DEATH a 
i By MEREDITH STARR 5 


Sy 


SWIFT years in the spring of our life, y 
The season of honey-inegrowth, F 

When love is a glorious strife í 
And joy is a passionate truth ; 

When music and rapture and laughter 
Are part of our days as the light, A 

And we look not before us nor after, 
Being drunk with delight. 


Slow years in the season of sighing, 
When pain and sorrow and death 
Are mixed with our life, each vying 
To steal the strength of our breath, 
When illusions beckon no longer 
And ecstasy’s lute is still, 
Since death and despair are stronger 
And work their will. 


And yet, there are those among mortals 
The spring of whose life runs not dry; 
Beloved of the blessèd Immortals, 
They are young to the last, though they die. 
When the sun-rays flicker and falter : ice Se 
And the wan sky darkens above, S AE re 
These pour out their lives on the altar ; 
Of limitless love. A 


And Life, like a flood, fulfils them * 
With uttermost glory and bliss, 

The peace of eternity stills them, 

Their souls are consumed in a kiss: 
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COMMUNICATIONS FROM THE STILL- 
INCARNATE AT A DISTANCE FROM 


THE BODY 


a a 


: By H. A. DALLAS 

i 

| 4 S 

\ IN the introductory chapter of a very interesting book called 
i Man and the Attainment of Immortality, Professor James E. Simp- 
4 son, D.Sc., refers to the effect which modern science has had 
i upon religious beliefs. He points out that the war has added 
4 fresh weight to the previous influence of science, because the 
f means whereby the war was waged, and ultimately won, were 
i scientific. All the resources of chemistry and engineering were 


AF ed 


directed towards this object, and all the ingenuity of human 
inventiveness was concentrated upon it. He adds: 

“ There is a realm of hard and fast fact, of things that can 
be known, and that with certainty, in a way to which there is 
nothing comparable in the whole field of religion. A life of 
faith all up in the air, so to speak, is not a matter for serious 
consideration in an age of continuously menacing realism. Such 
have been, and are, the thoughts consciously and subconsciously 
at e in the minds of many to-day, and with ample reason” 
(pee) 

The Professor goes on to state, not less emphatically, that 
man is inherently a religious being, that from the very dawn of 
intelligence we find traces of the religious instinct in man; itis, 
he says, the “ élan vital that has characterized the whole history 
of life from the beginning”; and he adds that he regards the 
ee Christian religion as the ripest product of this line of evolution. 

SEY Another professor of science, Professor E. W. MacBride, F.R. 
E biologist, has written in the same strain in an address, delivered 
eptember 16, 1923, and published in the December issue of 
he Modern Churchman. His‘ subject is Religion and Science, 
ne erel tion between the two. He explains why he consi 
en ae © be vitally necessary to human society,” bu 

woe Christianity is finally*rejected, “ few, if am 
‘ward the claim of another religion.” E 
e difficulties 
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Professor Simpson makes no reference to Psychical Research, 
but Professor MacBride leads up to this quite definitely. He asks: 

“ How shall this belief, so all-important, be revived? Most 
of us when young imbibe it from tradition, and this initial belief, 
if we are educated men and women, rarely survives adolescence. 
There are only two ways in which the problem can be attacked, 
viz.: (x1) by an analysis of our mental life, and (2) dy a critical, - 
scientific examination of all réported appearances of, and com- 
munications from, the dead.” He remarks tht the opinion 
that the mutual position and chemical attraction of molecules 


d can adequately explain the behaviour of plants and animals “is 
a becoming more and more discredited”; but that this is not 
d synonymous with positive proof of the Spiritual, and the survival 
d of the spirit of man, for “ it only renders it possible to believe in it 
le if evidence is forthcoming ; and,” he adds, ‘the only other evi- 
© dence available consists of alleged communications from thedead.” 
E It is interesting to compare the opinions of these two quite 
n independent men of science. Both lay stress on the fact that 
Religion is urgently important to the Human Race; both regard 
a the Christian religion “in some form” as the most likely to 
i command the assent of mankind, but that it can only do so if 
of it is proved to rest on a solid basis of facts; both recognize that | 
5 belief in survival is inextricably bound up with religious belief ; 
h but Professor MacBride sees further than Professor Simpson in 
y that he sees that historical Christianity needs the corroborative 
support of modern psychical experiences, if it is to win the belief 
of minds saturated with scientific ideas and trained to interpret 
y the past by present verifiable facts of experience. 
o£ With the second of the two modes of approach indicated by 
S, Professor MacBride I do not propose to deal now; the first j 
y method he indicates is “ an analysis of our mental life.” That 
E is a comprehensive theme. The careful study of supernormal 
$ faculties made originally by the Society for Psychical Research, | 
a and Subsequently by many others, must, of course, be included 
is in this study of our mental life; clairvoyance, telepathy, etc., 
of indicate the existence of faculties which cannot be explained 
#) merely by physical laws and the use of physical senses. There 
a 1S, Moreover, another kind of experience which seems to testify 
i undeniably. to the spiritual nature of man, i.e. to the fact that 


the ego can act apart from, and at a distance from, the bodily — 
Organism. If the cases I refer to tould be collected into one — 
Volume, carefully studied and compared, they would not only 
8ain in value by supporting one another, but they would probably 


x 
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throw light on the methods by which communications from the 
“ Dead” are effected. 5 : 

It may seem to be a far cry from such experiences to belief | 
in the truth of Religion ; but it is not so far asit seems. Thinkers } 
and students like those above quoted see the connection very | 
clearly ; they recognize that for them the first step towards the 
acceptance cf correspondence with the Divine Spirit is to prove | 
that the human spirit is not necessarily sense-bound, and is not 
entirely depencent on a material organism in order to exercise 
mental activity and self-determination. If there is no evidence 
in support of this, Religion becomes a thin and elusive speculation 
which they, reluctantly perhaps, abandon to those happy persons 
whose intuitions are so developed that they need no other evi- 
dence. Happy they are no doubt, but they are a minority, and 
they cannot transfer their faith to the majority who require a 
more scientific basis for assurance. 

In his fine work on Human Personality, F. W. H. Myers 
suggests that, “on the principle of continuity, we might even 
expect to find something intermediate between the dissociations 
which express themselves through the brain [in hypnotic trance 
and so forth] and that great dissociation in which the brain is 
at last discarded for good and all, in what we know as Death. 

And before we reach the supreme dissociation of death, 
we shall be prepared by this line of argument for evidence which 
shows spiritual activity at a distance during the comatose condi- 
tion which often precedes and merges in death ” (vol. 1, p. 251): 

The cases I am about to cite are not connected with the 
death of the agent, but in each case there was a condition of 
abstraction due either to the person being asleep, or half asleep. 
I confine myself to cases in which the ego actually communicates 
information at a distance without any manifestation by appeat- 
ance. There are many cases on record of manifestation by 
appearance ; they are known as “biocation,” and no doubt 
they are closely allied to the cases I refer to, but the latter have 
features of interest peculiar to themselves and they bear stronger 
testimony to the fact that intelligence can operate without the 


use of bodily organs than do cases in which an image of the agent 
alone is projected. 


_The first case I will 
William Barrett writes : 


cite rests on very high testimony: = 
ants and th “ Of the trustworthiness of my infor 
nts and the accuracy of the narrative, there can be no doum, 
sor can the facts be explained away by chance coincidence, P: 
Mes. by surreptitious knowledge.” 


a 
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The date av which this occurrence took place is September, 
1882. Some seem to suppose that anything which did not happen 
recently is of small account; of course, this is quite a mistake. 
i If sufficiently strong evidence’can be obtained for an event which 
js not recent it is as valuable as if it occurred yesterday. 

The case was published in the Contemporary Review, February, 
1918, in an article contributed by Sir William Bartett, entitled, 
“The Deeper Issues of Psychical Research.” It is necessary to 
summarize it here, which may detract somewhat from the extra- 
ordinary interest of the record. The facts are these: 

A gentleman called Mr. Arundel Mackenzie-Ashton * paid a 
visit at a vicarage in Notts in September, 1882. After his visit 
he went to his home 130 miles away. A few days later Colonel 
and Mrs. Nicholson arrived as visitors at the vicarage, and one 
evening they amused themselves with “ table turning.” When 
they asked who tilted the table, they received the names “ Arundel 
Mackenzie.” Mr. and Mrs. Nicholson were not acquainted with 
Mr. Mackenzie-Ashton, and the latter did not know that these 
visitors were at the vicarage. What followed was so strange 
that Colonel- Nicholson wrote to Mr. Mackenzie-Ashton and asked 
him what he had been doing between 10.30 and 11.30 on this 
particular evening. Also he asked for an assurance from him, 
“on his word of honour,” that he had “ heard nothing whatever 
from the vicarage that evening.” This assurance wasgiven, andan aa 
account of his actions was written and sent to Colonel Nicholson. A 
Table tilted communication, recorded Letter from Mr. Mackenzie-Ashton. 

by Col. Nicholson, September 13, I had been shooting during the 
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1882, 11.15 p.m. 

We .. . asked to tilt if a spirit 
was present, it did so. 

Asked, whose spirit ? ° 

Arundel Mackenzie. 

Where is he ? 

His soul is here. 

What is his body doing ? 

. . . Playing billiards. 

Who is with him ? 


Father. g 
Who is winning ? 
Son. 


day, and in the evening I had two 
games of billiards with my father. 
I won both of them, and after that 
I lay down on a couch in the 
billiard-room and fell asleep. Then 
I kad a dream that I was back in 
W- Vicarage. 


How many games have they played ?^ 


wo. 


è 
What has he been doing during the, day ?» 


Shooting. 


—_— TT 
* The latter name had been recently adopted. _ 


> 5 
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When one of the sitters expressed incredulity, the Movements 
ceased and nothing happened until he removed from the table, 
then, in reply to the inquiry as to why movement had ceased, . 
one word was tilted, ‘“Flippant.” Colonel Nicholson adds: 
“ This is literally an exact statement of what took place.” My. 
Mackenzie-Ashton was not given any particulars as to what 
occurred after the question, “ How is his body occupied ? ” unti] 
he had himself stated by letter what he had been doing during 
that evening. *. a 

Sir William ‘Barrett points out, by way of comment, that 
such “ well attested facts of the mind acting independently of 
the body add to the probability that the mind survives the 
dissolution of the body.” 

The next case is a comparatively recent one. It was reported 
by Dr. Valckenier Suringar to the English S.P.R., and also, more 
briefly, in Light. ` 

I have permission both from the S.P.R. and from Dr. Suringar 
to quote it as fully as space permits. 

It was first published in the Dutch journal De Tempel. 

The main facts are these. 

A group of six persons met at a shop in the town of Vlissing- 
den, Holland, on the evening of July 23, 1922, with the object of 
trying to get communications from the departed ; they had not 
received anything remarkable on previous occasions. On this 
particular evening at about g p.m. they tried with a cross-shaped 
piece of wood held over letters of the alphabet ; some words 
were spelt out by this method. After a few preliminary remarks 
the communicator offered to write a song, adding “ eviing song ” 
(evening song). When asked how he found the circle, the reply 
PE i was, “I see red light ” (the word light was not quite completed). 
peo The evening song was then spelt out in English. 
ee ___ Only two members of the circle had learnt English, and 

; : those two had done so ten and twelve years previously, 


and had not kept it up; the verses written were entirely un- 
2 known. a 
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in. the habit of dozing when at school, and was considered lazy 
by his schoolmaster. 
X On the following day he called to inquire if anything of 
i interest had happened on the previous evening. He was told 
that an Englishman had come and had spelt out a song. ‘‘ What 
song was it?” asked the boy. “ Evening song of a little bird,” 
was the reply. “ Well,” said the boy, “last evening I read 
such a song myself.” He then typed out the song from memory. 
Dr. Suringar subsequently obtaiñed a copy ofthe school book 
for comparison. . 

The song as dictated to the circle, as written from memory 
by the boy, and as printed in the book, could thus be compared. 
The song as dictated is more correct than as remembered by the 
boy when he typed it: this fact is worth noting. If the boy 
was dictating the verses which he had just read he would be 
likely to do so more correctly than when writing them out some 
hours later from memory. (See Note at close of this article.) 

These are only samples of cases, which if collected together 
would form a volume. Such experiences recall to memory an 
essay published about fifteen years ago in a book entitled Man’s 
Origin, Destiny and Duty (by Hugh MacColl). In one of these 
essays the author raises the question, ‘‘ Where is the soul ? ” and 
he points out that there is no conclusive evidence to prove that 
the soul or spirit is located in the body. 

“ As to the position of the soul,” he says we can say nothing. 
For aught we know its position may be fixed or variable. It 
may at one instant be in the body and the instant after it may 
be millions of miles away from the body” (p. 12). He truly 
Says that the mere fact that the Ego feels what happens to the 
body proves nothing as to its locality. We feel the effect of 
storms in the sun, although it is 92,000,000 miles away. 

What is the advantage of such Speculations ? someone may 
ask, since they can neither be proved nor disproved. There is 
this advantage in them: they help us to realize that to identify 
f the Self with the body is a mere illusion which rests on no evi- 

Ai dence, and yet even those who are not professed materialists are 
| apt to thus identify themselves. We do not habitually or easily x 
Tecognize the body merely as an instrument which we have 

acquired for the purpose oå dealing with a material environment, este 
and also doubtless for purposes of education. It is truer to 

view the physical body as an instrument, “ fearfully and wonder- 
uly made” and adapted to our use, than as a garment which 
contains its owner. Both analogies represent certain ‘aspects of 
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the relation between soul and body, but the analogy of an instru- 
ment seems more in accordance with the kind of experiences 
recorded above, and to habitually think of the body thus would 
educate the mind to realize itself as free. “ As a man thinks go 
is he,” is a Burmese saying of much truth. He who thinks of 
himself as body, or even as necessarily în his physical body, may 
find this illusion holds him even after death, so that for a while 
he may be like a caged bird who has the door thrown open, but 
knows not thati,he can escapè. 


THE SONG AS DICTATED. 


he lines were governed 

by the size of the paper on 

which they were recorded, 

some letters being capitals.) 
THE SUN HAS 


SET AND NOW 


THE SONG AS PRINTED 
IN THE ENGELSCHE 
SPRAAKLEER, 


SONG AS TYPED 
FROM MEMORY. 


The Sun has set, The sun has set, 


A new WITH F 


And now a new 


And now anew 


ALL END E W With fallen dew With fallen dew 
THE GRASS The grass is wet. The grass is wet. 
IS WET FIr 

St parT 

each litt And little burd Each little bird 
le bird H 

as sunk is sing to rest Has sunk to rest 
storest. 


witH Within his nest 
ts netstn 
o Sng is he 


Within its nest, 


No song is heard. No song is heard. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF PSYCHIC 
PHENOMENA 


By WILLIAM LOFTUS HARE 


A J 
I. INTRODUCTORY. 


SO far as I have been able to observe from general reading, 
none of the authorities and experimentalists hitherto have adopted 
the hypothesis suggested in my sketch entitled Psychism and 
Occultism, which appeared in THE OccuLT REVIEW for July 1923. 
The tendency is for two sets of persons to deal with abnormal 
phenomena from two different angles, or perhaps under two 
traditions. European and American investigators grapple with 
what was first loosely called “ Spiritualism,” but later “ Psychic 
Phenomena.” Orientalists, or those in touch with abnormal 
powers exhibited by Eastern magicians, employ the word 
“ Occultism,” and include under it much that is normally con- 
nected with Spiritualism, Mysticism and Magic. The general 
absence of an evolutionary theory makes it difficult to reach 
any satisfactory philosophy that would explain the phenomena 
formally and scientifically. It is as if a musician were to descant 
upon various forms of composition and fail to indicate the his- 
torical relations between, say, Bach, Beethoven, and De Bussy ; or 
if a Royal Academy lecturer should dart from Rodin to Praxiteles 
and on again to Michael Angelo. By denying us an evolutionary 
framework such authorities would fail to provide a key and 
leave us in a fog of confusing data. Dr. R. M. Bucke, the author 
of Cosmic Consciousness, was, I believe, the first in our generation 
to suggest a definite order of development of faculties both 
normal and abnormal; but he did not make a very wide survey, 
confining, himself to one specific question. Yet ,his principle 
Was sound and useful. d f 

When once the evolutionary hypothesis has been formulated 
it must, if true, include everything of a greater or lesser value. 
Varieties of physical structure, intellectual attainments, linguistic 
powers, arts and crafts, fall under its discipline. Thus, there must 
be, some day, a true history of the mind, not merely an analysis 
of contemporary minds. And if all that is normal can be gathered 
together and placed in an orderly development, then that which 
97 
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is abnormal must be treated in a similar way, and must, more- 
over, be brought into relation with the normal. 


2. A FIRST ATTEMPT. 


Dr. Paul Joire, in his preface to Psychical and Supernormal 
Phenomena (W. Rider & Son, Ltd., I916), states: a 


All these phenomena are connected'with one another, in a continuous 
manner, in such‘a way that we are convinced that the phenomena are 
undoubtedly of the same order, in spite of the apparent diversity 
and complexity in manifestation. 


He then goes on to indicate the order he thinks he can observe, 
which is the following : 


Abnormal dreams. 

Dreams with manifestation of lucidity. 
Premonitory dreams. 

Telepathic dreams. 

Telepathic phenomena with apparitions. 
Telepathic phenomena in a waking state. 
Collective telepathic visions. 

Telepathic visions which leave objective traces. 
Thought as an objective force capable of being photographed. 
Telepathy in crystal gazing and lucidity. 
Lucidity in induced somnambulism. 

Lucidity in spontaneous somnambulism. 
Externalization of sensibility. 


, _ Externalization of force in the movement of objects and the creation 
of sounds. 


The creation of forms. 
Materialization, the most complex phenomenon of all. 


This classification hardly strikes me as satisfactory, although 
I should wish to show respect to a learned experimenter. Its 
weakness is that it deals only with abnormalities, and while 
attempting to relate them -to each other makes no connection 
with the normal states and powers which, after all, form the — 
e ear not the most striking, data for psychology. A further 
| Weakness is that in many of his instances Dr. Joire ineludes th 


d of thing I attributed to Occultism—Hirdu fakir’s magi 
: SO on— making no differe: 


! nce in class between those whi 
Pa neons or passive and those that are ultra-voli- 
v 


va Wieg e in need of a philosophy that will knit — 


/ Varieties of normal and abnormal, pri 
t mankind, and of the resu 
ed“ psychism ” and “o 
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°3. A PHILOSOPHY OF THE WILL. 


The only philosopher who seems to have offered a great 
illuminating idea that is of use in the present case is Schopenhauer, 
the despised and neglected “ pessimist.” The title of his principal 
work sums up,* as a title should, its whole contents in a phrase : 
The world is primarily Will, and secondarily the Tepresentation 


of the myriad forms of Will to the mirror of our perceptions.” 


What we know, when stripped of all subtlety, directly and indu- 
bitably, is our own Will; what We observe in pther men is the 
manifestation of their Will; and not only in men, but in all life, 
even in the inorganic kingdom. Will is the one thing which all 
creatures possess in common, differing in almost everything 
else. The Will has countless forms, but one aim—to live. This 
aim, to the discerning ones, explains everything ; its fulfilment 
and its frustration constitute the inner basis of the evolutionary 


struggle, and of human history from the beginning down to this | 


very hour. 

Our emotions are the reactions to the gratification or dig: 
appointment of the Will; our intellect is the slowly-evolved 
and as yet imperfect servant of the Will, employed for the 
purposes of life; our speech is the tally and instrument of our 
intellect ; our culture the defence of life for the fulfilment of the 
aims of the Will. Our art is the beautification of the Will, our 
morals its discipline, our religion—most remarkable phenomenon 
of all—the renunciation of the Will, the final and greatest wisdom 
to which we can attain, which alone brings happiness. 

This sublime philosophy, which came just in time to give 
unity to the scientific endeavour which was its contemporary, 
will yet come into its own. Nietzsche became the greatest 
modern protagonist for the Will and its affirmation. Bergson 
cast its central idea into the popular and poetic form of his “ Elan 
Vital ” ; Bernard Shaw dramatized it as the “ Life Force ”—and 
apparently has forgotten it in the applause that has greeted his 
lengthy self-exploitation. Schopenhauer came too early, how- 
ever, to embrace fully and explain that large group of life’s 
experiences in whtich we are here interested. But, in a remark- 
able essay in his On the Will in Nature, he dealt exhaustively with 

“ Animal Magnetism and Magic” (Geo. Bell & Son, revised 
edition, 1915). Readers who care to refer to that work will 
observe that I place Schopenhauer’s fundamental idea at the 
basis of my own present speculation. 


* The World as Will and Idea, trs. Haldane and Kemp. Kegan Paul 


& Co. 


Š 
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4. THE FORCE OF- WILL. 


In 1869 an experimental Sub-Committee of the Dialectical 
Society conducted very elaborate inquiries into the phenomena 
of spiritualism, and their report contains these words: 

That under certain bodily and mental conditions of one Or more of 
the persons present, a force is exhibited sufficient to set in motion hea: 
substances, etc., etc... . That this force can cause sounds to proceed 
distinctly audible to all present... . That, this force is frequently 
directed by intelligence. (Joire, op. cit., p. 386.) 

What is this force? It moves heavy substances, it emits 
sounds, and is directed, or perhaps we should say accompanied, 
by intelligence. So too the Will, /’Elan Vital, the Life Force in 
men. and animals, does these things in the greatest variety. 
It moves our bodies, from the gnat to the mammoth, it causes 
sounds from the cry of the bird to the speech of the orator, and 
it exhibits intelligent purpose of some kind in all that it does, 
What reason is there to suppose that the force which produces 
“normal ”’ phenomena is essentially different from that which now 
produces “abnormal” phenomena? Or to press the question still 
further—are the phenomena really abnormal, this movement 
of bodies and this creation of sounds directed by intelligence? 
They are not ; we are as ignorant in the normal state of how we 
move our bodies, create sounds and exercise intelligence as we 
are in the abnormal state. But there is no reason to doubt 
that all that is done, whether normal or abnormal, whether 
unconscious or conscious, whether accompanied by instinct or 
intelligence, is done by the Will for the purpose of some kind of 
delectation. But the Will, being not omnipotent, either in the 
individual or the mass, incessantly fails to reach its complete 
Satisfaction, and as incessantly returns again to the fruitless 
endeavour. Is not that just like the life we know—the life of the 
Jungle, of the city, of the market-place, of the suburb, of the 
bridge party—and of the séance table ? ; 

With these ideas in our minds, we may attempt to frame 4 
classification of psychic phenomena. 5 


n 


5. SLEEP AND DREAMS. 
Human experience may be broadly differentiated into “ most 
between these extremes he 
Passivity, activity, and combinations 
these passive and active states in various 


feeling, thinking, and acting. 
In sleep these modes of experience are reduced almost : 


almost infinite degrees %of 
of the two. Again, 
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to nothing; in’ dream there is a certain incipient activity of 
feeling and thinking, while in dreamless sleep it passes away. 
Deeper still sleep takes a firmer hold upon us, and in various 
circumstances we pass into swoon, induced artificial sleep, sleeping 
sickness, or in rare cases, human hibernation. And this is not so 
remarkable as it seems at first sight, for many animals, such 


as the bat, the hedgehog, the dormouse and the béar, sleep for - 


months during the winter season; the lower forms of animal 
life are ever in a semi-torpid state, while the vegetable kingdom 
may be considered to be in continual sleep. It was, I think, 
Buffon who made the suggestion that sleep is the primal condition 
of all life. 

I may interject here as a matter of singular interest that the 
Vedanta Philosophy speaks of three states: Deep sleep, in which 
the soul is absorbed in reality—in the Cosmic Will ; dream 
sleep, in which it moves in a world of its own creation; and 
waking, in which it enters the fullest state of illusion or unreality. 

These thoughts lead me therefore to place the “ psychic ” 
states which most resemble sleep, at the lower end of the scale, near 
to the less differentiated conditions which I suppose precedes the 
human. Next should come in the evolutionary order of psychic 
states the various classes of dreams in which there is rather more 
than ordinary mental activity, double-dreams, premonitory 
dreams, continuation of the day’s thoughts and solutions of its 
problems. These could be placed by a specialist in a definite 
order, the lowest in which there is the least lucidity, the highest 
in which there is the most. 


6. SOMNAMBULISM AND HYPNOSIS. 


Obviously, the next group is that connected with somnam- 
bulism, because, although included within the cycle of sleep, it 
adds unconscious bodily activity. There are several degrees of this 
from the spontaneous somnambulism to the induced or hypnotic 
form. In somnambulism and hypnotism there occur surprising 
cases of lucidity which in waking life would be called clairvoyance 
or clairaudience, and a case is reported: by Dr. Joire in which a 
sleepwalker developed the keen sense of smell possessed by the 
bloodhound. Must we then invent a new word “ clairsentience ” ? 
Hypnosis itself—considered from the passive side—is a kind of 
sleep; thus all the phenomena related to it come in here, but 
I need not go into details except to say that there are in passive 
hypnosis several levels each moré profound than He prede- 
cessor. 


ne 
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7. MEDIUMSHIP. 


Immediately above hypnosis I should place the large group 
of mediumship in which the subject is in a kind of sleep, during 
which he exercises powers of a kind not seen in the waking 
somnambulist or hypnotic patient ; this position is determined 
by the increased activity of the subject, although his bassivity 
is probably the prime condition. in which he is actuated by 
entities external to him, namely by thẹ will of other men, by 
“ spirits,” or by natural forces. Here “ motricity,”” or the 
movement of objects by other means than physical contact, and 
“levitation,” or the raising of the body contrary to gravitational 
attraction, takes place. 

Materialization is the exercise of the power of using of the 
matter of the medium’s and the sitters’ bodies in the formation 
of physical structures on a principle totally unknown to ordinary 
life, although probably present there; nevertheless, it may be 
called the “ magic of the unconscious,” which in my preliminary 
sketch I denoted as part of Occultism. 


8. MINOR PHENOMENA. 


Leaving mediumship and approaching nearer to normal 
life there are still many phenomena which belong to psychism 
and not to self-consciousness in the ordinary way. Spontaneous 
dual personality is a kind of mediumship : in which it is impos- 
sible to say which is the “ real ” person and which the “ obsession.” 
The projection of the double seems to belong to this class, and 
here I may say in passing that a good part of full materialization 
in mediumship may be the projection of the double of the medium, 
who is not necessarily compelled to give to it an objective form 
similar to his own. In other words, Katie King may be Florence 
Cook’s projected double filled out with the ectoplasm drawn from 
the medium and the sitters. 

A large group of psychic phenomena is rather difficult to 
place in evolutionary order on account of its being dissociated 
from distinct ‘personalities and very objective in its character— 
namely, poltergeist activities, hauntings and typtology or table 
Lapping. A great deal of it seems to be non-human or: sub- 

uman and may be actually an invasion of the human sphere 


of psychic Phenomena b th - Sieg ich 
; 3 e Will of, whic 
lies outside of or Beis E of-entities in a sphere ; 
in poe eee Stroup of more intelligible phenomena is that 
BT ee E € subject is médiumistic or sensitive without the 
ar ot censciousness or trance. Speaking in foreign languas® 
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normally unknown, playing the piano without a former knowledge 
of music ; psychometry, effortless reading of another’s thoughts’ 
and telepathy at a distance, belong to this class. They approach 
ji very closely to normal genius, and indeed, according to our 
f theory, there should be no „hard line of demarcation. The 
visions obtained by crystal-gazing, mental audition, automatic 
writing of several kinds, and the various degrees? of lucidity - 
attained, all seem to depend `on auto-suggestion of which the 
subject is hardly consctous. The,almost univergal phenomena 
of suggestion in family circle, crowd, press, théatre, and plat- 
form, revealed by Coué and the psycho-analysts, are psychic in 
= their character. They can be put to good or evil uses. 


\ 
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9. MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 


And here perhaps I am getting dangerously near to the 
subject which I intended to exclude from this paper, and 
naturally so; for the nearer we get to self-consciousness the 
nearer we approach to the occult and the mystical. I am sur- 
prised that Dr. Joire should have allowed himself to use so 
crude and inaccurate an account of yoga as that which appears 
in Chapter V. The yogis are nightbirds and live in under- 
ground retreats. Samadhi, the eighth pada of yoga, is human 
hibernation. A man who can stop the beating of his heart is 
practising Samprajnata Samadhi, while those who swallow the 
tongue, and cannot take up life again, have reached to Asam- 
prajnata Samadhi! ... Was ever such nonsense printed in 
| l any book before? The learned doctor should read the Yoga 
l Aphorisms of Patanjali instead of the “ theoretical and practical 
treatise ” printed in The Lotus. But there is erfough in this wildly 
: inaccurate account of yoga to sustain my theme that the experi- 
ences described belong to a°totally different family to that 
which I have here called Psychism. The further examples of 

Oriental magic such as those described by Jacolliott, and the very 
objective control over the power of fire demonstrated at Benares 
in 1898, are characterized by the most extraordinary volition 
which differentiates them from the classes of phenomena described 
in this article. = i 
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I0. MYSTICISM. 


At the request of friends who have discussed this subject 
with me at some length, I add a few words about mysticism. 
If I am right in my differentiation of psychic and occultist— 
m attributing to the first of these *many passive relapses in 
which he becomes subject to the Will of others, and to the second 
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a volitional advancement beyond, self-consc.ousness—where 
must the mystic be placed ? The question cannot be answered 
here in full with the necessary evidence to support the answer 
given, but briefly I should say that both mystic and occultist 
are classed together in having crossed the Rubicon of self-con- 
sciousness and left behind all abnormal psychic relapse (note 
that in remarkable cases even sleep is feared and reduced to a 
minimum by Yogi, Bikkhu and’ Christian monk). Thereafter 
the occultist advances by effort and the ‘mystic by renunciation, 
by quietism. I venture the suggestion that the mystic advances 
spontaneously on account of his having made effort in former 
lives, while the occultist is making specific efforts, for the first 
time in any life? The spiritual life is so rich and varied that 
there are paths for many. The aim of this article is to give a 
warning to those who mistake atavism for progress. 


II. THE HIGHER WAKEFULNESS. 


May I repeat here in more concise form the general conclusion 
to be drawn from the foregoing discussion ? 

Life has evolved from lowly forms by the effort of the Will; 
there is an evolutionary impetus originating we know not whence, 
directed we know not whither. Each of us is a differentiated 
manifestation of the One Will, and each of us strives to reach a 

S higher level, relapsing again after effort. Having gained self- 
consciousness a few have passed on to super-consciousness, but 
many fail and fall back to that general state which preceded 
self-consciousness. Indeed their normal state contains vestiges 
of what formerly was normal—universal mediumism. From 
self-consciousness we fall back nightly into dream-infested 
sleep; some of us, so great is the strain on life, relapse into a 
hundred forms of psychopathia“and are incarcerated in the 
asylums ; others, not wholly self-possessed, are sensitive in 4 
dozen different ways to the forces of their human environment 
—like a disordered telephone exchange they tap one another's 
Messages, write with each other’s hands, hear with each other's 
ears, absorb the mental energy and the ectoplasm of each other 
in telepathy and mediumship’ Not yet completely and con- 
tinuously themselves they cannot, surely, pass through the 
door of self-consciousness to super-consciousness. For the 
super-normal powers derived from octultism and mysticism, they 
prefer the sub-normal remains of other days. 

psychic health, like physical health, consists in being pro% 
me _ gainst contamination and infection : in being positive instead 
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of negative, awake instead of somnolent. All that tends to 
weaken” or disturb the persona, the appropriated element of 
being, is dangerous and reactionary, while all that isolates, 
strengthens and enriches it*is safe and beneficent. Better be 
oneself alone with the promise of self-transcendence than to 
disintegrate in a dozen directions and sink into the stuff out of 
which we should long ago have arisen. a 


To complete the cycle of thought here expounded I need 


only refer the reader ‘to Dr. Bucke’s book Cosmic Conscious- 
ness—or any advanced treatise on the evolution of the normal 
faculties—which will confirm the soundness of the attempt made 
here to classify the pre-normal faculties. The spontaneous 
arrival of cosmic consciousness—which I venture to think is 
the result of efforts in former lives—and the volitional attainment 
of Samadhi and Nirvana in yoga or jhana, are various alternative 
modes of reaching super-consciousness. It is perhaps significant 
that the Buddha earned the title “The Fully Awakened 
One.” I cannot believe that any subject, having climbed so 
high, would ever relapse into the psychic states discussed in this 
and my former articles. If so, we may conclude that what is 
so often called “ psychic development” is a drag on the wheel 
of personal progress and should be discouraged by those who 
have a sound philosophic understanding of life. 
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MURTI, THE COOLIE : 
By FREDERICK STREETER 


IT is a hackneyed saying that truth is stranger than fiction. 
Perhaps the mest striking evidence in support of this is the fact 
that many famcus novels have been based on actualities, ang 
not, as is generally supposed, on imagination. Well-known 
writers travel the world seeking for experiences upon which to 
build a new novel, and no place is too remote, no people too 
strange among which to seek for the desired material. But the 
strangest happenings seldom find their way into print, for no 
other reason than that the credulity of the public could not 
extend to them ; and so they are either buried in the memory 
of those whom they befell, or are forgotten, and at best re- 
counted on special occasions to particular friends only, whose 
faith in the reliability of the one who recounts them makes 

ie his story acceptable. 
‘ It has been my lot to travel in many countries and move among 
different races, and I have heard and witnessed many remark- 
able things which, until now, I have seldom been disposed to 
talk about. As the sun goes down upon the day of life and 
worldly things grow less attractive, a new sense of values often 
grows. It is so with me. In the ordinary course of nature I 
shall soon be quitting my mortal frame, and as the physical 
Senses grow weaker, a corresponding weakening takes place in 
the sense of reality attached to this mundane plane, and I often 
wonder now how I could ever have placed so much importance 
in temporal things. The realization of another and more real 
a e Stepping, as it were, into the places left by the decay- 
ng physical senses. ButIam moralizing and must not make the _ 


mistake of thinking that those who may read these words are — 
grandchildren who, i : 
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expressed, I shall be satisfied. For my own part, I have no doubt 
about their reality. How’can I have when Murti, for instance, 
actually told me much that would befall me long before the 
events occurred, and when 'no one by ordinary means could 
possibly have guessed them ? 

I met Murti in the Brass Market, Bombay, under circum- 


stances by no means dramatic. He suddenly appeared to me out - 


of a confused sea of dark faces, bowing and smiling and inquir- 
ing, “ Does sahib want a coolie 2” 3% 

My temper had been worn threadbare that day by the swel- 
tering heat and by the persistent application of almost every 
stray native that I met for the post that Murti now applied 
for. 

“No,” I said savagely. 

“ But, sahib, who shall carry your goods better than I? ” 

“ Be off, I buy my goods.” 

“ May not sahib change his mind?” He spoke so softly 
and smiled so kindly and there was such a tender look in his 
large brown eyes, that my irritation weakened and my heart 
grew softer. There was something about this charming young 
man that impressed me with the idea that he was not as other 
coolies. Whoever has experienced the insistence of the Hindoo 
coolie will understand my unsympathetic feelings towards them. 
They will hang around the weary traveller until he would drive 
. them from him with scorpions. 

“ Come,” I inquired, stopping and looking full into my inter- 
rogator’s eyes. “Tell me why you worry me so?” 

He looked grave for a moment, and then, smiling until his 
white teeth shone in the brilliant sunshine, he said simply, “ Be- 
cause I am hungry and must eat.” 

I engaged him there and then, and bought him food, although 
I bought no brass nor anything for him to carry. He followed me 
unquestioningly for an hour, and then, divining my charitable 
intention, bowed to me and said : 

“Sahib is too good and I am grateful, but I must earn my 
money.” He laid,a curious stress, upon the word “earn.” 

' “TI need no help, and go back to my ship at sunset,” I ex- 
plained. 

“ Will sahib let me hold his hand for one moment ? ” 

“ Why ? ” I inquired, astonished at this strange request. — 

“I will tell you when I hold your hand.” LA 


The thoroughfare was crowded with people and I could not 


consent in front of them, for in those days it was a viclation of 
ry See 
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manners for a white man to be seen talking in a‘friendly way to 
a coolie. I was, however, interested in my strange companion 


and anxious to know the reason of his strange request, so I stepped 
into a small alley-way between two high buildings, and offered 
i 7 hand. Zieh 

hore it for a brief moment, a look of abstraction passing 
like a film over his eyes. He dropped my hand ; but continued 
to stand still, his breathing growing shorter and shorter until it 
seemed completely to stop and he looked’ more like a statue than 
aman. The spell broke suddenly, and he was his old gravely 
smiling self again. ; 

“ Sahib goes West not East,” he said abruptly. 

“No, I go East.” 

“Sahib goes West to-morrow and will see many strange faces 
and places. He will be surrounded with gold in two moons’ time, 
but will not own it ; but later he shall have much money.” He- 
spoke rapidly, with a curious air of authority that impressed me. 

“ How do you know?” 

“Tt is determined.” 

“ By whom? ”’ i 

` “T cannot explain, and sahib would not understand.” 

“ You are wrong ; I have orders to go East.” 

He shrugged his shoulders slightly. 

“ Sahib goes West and will find a wife—marry there.” 

This was too much, for I was already engaged to marry as 
soon as I arrived in England. I explained this to Murti, but he 
merely said : 


ut this ‘time with an almost indefinable @ 
he was in the same position as wh 
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took my hand, he somehow seemed more distant, as if he belonged 
to another state. Very worried, I turned and walked to the end 


of the alley and looked up and down the main street. Every- — 


thing seemed as usual, yet there was the perplexing difference 
which made all appear as if unearthly. Then dawned upon me 
the notion that everything material was unreal, and that if my 


strange condition intensified a little more I should know this for 


7 


not be vouchsafed me. A 

I walked down the alley again with the intention of asking 
Murti whether he could explain the situation, but he had gone. 

As I returned to my ship I felt a gradual readjustment of 
myself to my body, and with a sigh of relief I was fully restored 
again. Ina very bewildered state of mind I arrived on board and 
was informed that a special messenger was awaiting me from 
headquarters. As soon as I read the message I knew the wheel 
of fortune was turning in the direction indicated by Murti, for 
it contained instructions to me to take boat the following day to 
Colombo and Tasmania to transact an urgent commission. On 
my way to Tasmania I called in at Coolgardie, one of the great 
gold mining centres of Australia, and visited one of the principal 
mines. Thus it came to pass that within two months from the 
time of the prognostication being made, I was surrounded with 
gold which I did not own. 

In Tasmania, while conducting my commission, I made the 
acquaintance of the lady who afterwards became my wife. 

- On my way home to England I stayed a while in Bombay 
hoping to find Murti once more, and to discover, if possible, by 
what mysterious means he became aware of my future ; and also 
what part, if any, he played in the production of that remarkable 
change in my personality. Fortune did not favour my quest, 
although I was destined to meet him once more after many years. 
The circumstances of that meeting were even more remarkable 
than those that I have mentioned ; and although he refused to 
reveal his identity to me, I was enabled, with the aid of an Indian 
merchant, a very orthodox Brahmin, to-make a shrewd guess as 
to who and what he was. But that is another story. 


certain. But I also knew that this complete realization would 
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[The name and address of the writer, not necessarily for publication, 
dence of bona fides, and must in every case 


is required as evi es, musi 
accompany correspondence sent for insertion in ihe pages of 


the OCCULT REVIEW.—ED.] 


c CROMLECHS. . 
To the Editor of the OCCULT REVIEW. 


Drar Sır, —Permit me to make a few observations in reply to Mr, 
Leopold Montague’s letter regarding my article on ‘‘ Cromlechs.” 
IT am aware that in Brittany and by some modern archeologists 
the term cromlech is applied to the stone circle. In Wales, however, 
where a Celtic language is still spoken, cromlech means definitely a 
hollow chamber of the type which Mr. Montague would call a dolmen. 
The word has moreover been used so widely throughout the literature of , 
the subject in this latter sense that it is hardly possible to restrictitsuse. 
With regard to the question of the sepulchral or non-sepulchral 
character of cromlechs, the great difficulty is that the ordinary arche- 
ologist, as such, has neither the knowledge nor the breadth of outlook 
which would enable him to judge properly the uses to which ancient 
sacred edifices were put. Cromlechs are sepulchral in a mystical 
mer sense, for all rebirth through initiation is inevitably preceded by a 
S mystical death ; but they are not necessarily tombs for the physical body. 
Ai To regard Stonehenge, with its obvious relation to the solstice 
and other astronomical observations, as sepulchral in the ordinary 
sense of the word, is ridiculous. Karnac, too, with its eight miles of 
avenues, must, if built for the purposes of burial honours, have been 
a tomb of considerable magnitude. 
; I should very strongly doubt whether the statement, that all 
intact dolmens or cromlechs have been found to contain human 
remains, is supported by fact. : 
_ Finally, Mr. Montague says: “ The idea that they were constructed 
in connection with the Druid mysteries is obviously absurd, as they 
date from the Neolithic period (somewhere about 2000 B.C.), and 
must have been already antiquities when the first Druids came over.” 
jane sweeping statement, entirely contradictory ‘to all tradi- ; 
een ae opmion of the vast majority of cómpetent authorities: 
_ The word “Neolithic” has a soothing sound, and can be made t 
Vi ast amount of uncertainty. The construction of megalithi 
robably extended, in various localities, over a long 
r theit*being,already antiquities when the first 
ware that any authority has discover 
took place. £ : 
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‘THE OSQAR WILDE SCRIPT. 
To the Editor of the Occurt Review. 


DEAR Sir, —Mr. C. W. Soal may be on strong ground in his obser- 
vations on Wilde’s two styles and on style in general. May I ven- 
ture, however, to point out that the two most important propositions 
in his letter, far from supporting one another, as, for the purpose of his. 
argument, they should, seem to -be mutually destructive. One state- 
ment is that “ only by studying what could be forged normally can 
we gain any estimate of what can be forged uncgnsciously’’; the 
other that “it must be admitted that at present we know very little 
of the mind’s unconscious powers of imitation, invention, etc.” 
Anyone to-day who, never having met and listened to Wilde, 
should successfully forge or imitate his style, will not, it is safe to say, 
have done one or other of two things ; he will neither have set about 
his task without having ever read a sentence from Wilde’s works, nor 
have trusted to what he thought he remembered of Wilde’s style from 
what he had read of his work whether twenty or ten years ago, and 
still less will he have done so if he was himself unpractised in 
writing and not much interested in literary matters, as Mr. V. is stated 
to be. No; he would certainly, in the first place, begin by studying 
carefully, and end by having on the table by him, such examples of ; 
Wilde’s way of talking as “ Intentions,” and one at least of the plays, P 
and to these he would constantly refer; and, in the next place, he & 
would attain success in proportion as he was practised in writing, as 
are the authors of The Green Carnation and the Echo de Paris. 
Further, besides this, our trained writer and conscious imitator 
would not, with all these advantages, even so produce his imitation y 
straight off, complete and perfect at his first attempt. Indisputably, % 
he would work on it, over and over again, omitting here and amplifying ig. 
there, altering and amending constantly, and only after more or less at 
effort would he arrive gradually at the wished-for result. NAAA 
Such is the process, admittedly, of the mind’s conscious power ot ae 
imitation and invention, a process so plain and beyond doubt that 
never of it can one say or admit “ that we know very little about it.” 
And this it is of which we are told in a later sentence in the same letter 
that only by studying the result of its work can we gain an estimate of 
what can be forged unconsciously. j 
But now the difficulty comes. Jf it be true that the study of the — 
one helps us to knowledge of the other, we are then in the following — 
position, that, after having admitted that “at present we know very 
little of the mind’s unconscious powers of imitation, invention, etc., 
instead of abiding by this admission, and cqnfessing in a coldh 
Personal scientific attitude that we krlow very little, \ 
contrary have to admit that we know a gaod deal abo 
(i) that the unconscious minds of a fe ce] 
only are capable of the same imitation in 
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literary style as are the conscious minds ef some other few exceptional 


` persons, but also that— ; 
P (ii) the unconscious minds are guilty of fraudulent representation ; 


t— 
a the business of invention they proceed, just like the conscious 
mind, by slow and deliberate stages, to'build up a plausible imitation of 
one particular writer’s style, sufficient, when complete and presented 

through the medium, to deceive the prdinary hearer and reader ; but 
at— « © 
È (iv) whereas they can imitate an easily assimilable style (as Wilde’s 
is suggested to be), they cannot mimic an original style, they cannot 
invent plots, nor can they improvise tales. 

From the first three, however, of the above four propositions 
it follows, that although the possession of this unconscious mind is 
unusual, yet, when once it exists, there is nothing, seemingly, in the 
three points noted to differentiate its behaviour from that of the 
conscious mind ; and also that so far from our knowing very little 
about the unconscious in comparison with the conscious mind, we 
know as much about the one as the other. 

But it may be objected here, of course, that one particular has 
been lost sight of—making all the difference in the world—in which 
the unconscious differs from the conscious, in that the former may have 
powers of its own (entirely denied to the latter), either of access, for 

instance, to Wilde’s plays and dialogues when and where it will, or 
else of storing for years, or for ever, all that the conscious had read 
and forgotten, Wilde’s dialogues and plays included (which, be it 
remarked in passing, Mr. V. never had read !). But in regard to this 
suggested power, we have first to note that it is still pure hypothesis ; 
not only is it not even now an established fact, it has no claim, either, 
to take rank as a probability ; because, to establish a probability, the 
evidence “ for” must at least be as strong as all the probabilities 
“against” ; and evidence here there is none. And there is more to 
be said. Assuming the probability for a moment, we at once are in 
this dilemma, that it follows in that case that the most essential pre- 
liminaries for success in the two kinds of forgery (unconscious and con- 
scious), are direct opposites of each other ; for the conscious is unable 
iS to do the things that the unconscious is assumed to do, it can never 
_ ead what is hidden from the eye, or remember perfectly for ever; 
nd vice Versa ; so that it ceases to be true (coptrary to Mr. Soal's 
ey) that _ only by study of what can be forged normally can we 
estimate of what can be forged unconsciously.” i 
then, is Where we erd, if we follow Mr. Soal’s two statements. 
damental point, the unconscious and the conscious 
it no study of the latter will help us to gain 
or else the two kinds of mind are so aliki 
onscious mind might as well be consci 
we shall gain by its study. 
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As to the “ Asquith lunchzon,” had the fact recorded been something 
that might not be noticed by everybody, as, for instance, that Mr. 
Asquith had cut himself badly on the inside of a finger, and had the 
script and Mr. Blount both recorded it, that would be a remarkable 
parallelism, and might rouse sispicion of the script ; but surely any- 
thing so obvious as that Mr. Asquith in this instance was not at home 
with his surroundings is just what anyone might see and remember ; 
the twofold recording of which tells neither for nor against the 
script, and so there is nothing either to suspect. , 

Yours faithfully, 
O. HOLLAND. 


To the Editor of the OccuLt REVIEW. 


S1r,—When the Oscar Wilde script is considered and attempts 
made to decide whether it comes direct from himself, or is but a clever 
parody, it appears to me that one important fact is left out of con- 
sideration. If the script is from Oscar Wilde himself, then, I think, it 
should come from him as his character was when he left the earth. 

Now, De Profundis was the last thing he wrote on earth, and in it 
he says he has at last found himself. “That something hidden away 
in my nature, like a treasure in a field, is Humility.” “It is the one 
thing that has in it the elements of life, of a new life, a Vita Nuova 
for me.” “ And the first thing that I have got to do is to free myself 
from any possible bitterness of feeling against the world.” “ You can 
see to what intensity of individualism I have arrived.” (Cf. pp. 25 
et seq. of Methuen’s edition.) 

I must admit I have no full acquaintance with the script, but the 
many extracts I have read appear to me to be from an Oscar Wilde 
before he had his gaol experience when he found his Vita Nuova. De 
Profundis, I think, marks a definite advance in Oscar Wilde's character. 
Does not the script suggest a very clever parody in that Oscar Wilde’s 
last experience on earth, which so vitally affected his outlook on life, 
is not taken into consideration ? It would add a new terror to death, 
as Huxley said, if, in our future state, we carry only with us all our 
defects of character. What we hope for is that we may benefit in the 
future from the moral advance we make in character while on earth. 

F. C. CONSTABLE. 


à 
COMMUNICATIONS WITH THE DEAD. 
i} 
To the Editor of the OccuLT REVIEW. 

DEAR Str,—I have been’ reading the veridical details regarding 
Spirit-communications and similar otlier evidences of the reality and ; 
validity of supernorma] phenomena set.out with a wealth of circum- 
stantial data in the pages of the OccurT Review, as, well as in the 

proceedings of the Psychical Research Society. For some tnaccount 
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able reasons the discarnate spirits of the-Oriental nations do not give 
a bit of their mind to their co-religionists, although some of them are 
known to have volunteered information about the world beyond the 
grave to their Western fellow-creatures We Indians are nursed in 
the belief of reincarnation and look ypon the desire to communicate 
with the dear departed as a positive disservice to those we loved on 
-earth. We Believe that the dead learn to outlive the desires the 
cherished when alive, and would not like to be reminded of their earthly 
attachments, lest such a recollection might detain them longer in 
purgatory and retard their progress towards the heaven-world, J 
have myself tried to place myself en rapport with the spirit of my 
beloved mother, whose sudden and unexpected death would seem to 
dispose her to transmit a word of encouragement to her loving children. 
Unfortunately I could not make the planchette budge an inch, nor 
could coax her by any other means into communicating with me, and 
thereby relieving my inexpressible anguish. I therefore conclude that 
the spirits of average Indians, whose earthly careers were not marred 
by uneasy consciousness of any kind, enjoy perfect peace and tran- 
quillity and would not sacrifice their well-earned beatitude to titillate 
the vanity of those they have left behind. Would it then not be in 
the highest degree unwise for those left behind to seek after com- 
munications which would fill the spirits with profound depression 
they have been at pains to get over? May I request any of your 
readers to enlighten me on the subject ? 
Yours truly, 
BAHAUDDIN COLLEGE, KESHAVLAL L. OZA, 
JUNAGAD, INDIA. Professor of English. 


[Is it not a mistake to draw conclusions from one failure to com- 
Municate with the other world? And is it not unjust to attribute 
such attempts in others to human vanity ?—Ep.] 
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PHANTOM FLAGS. 
To the Editor of the OccuLT REVIEW. 


th line..upon line of gaily-coloured tri- 

gently backwards and forwards as if in 4 

y nurse, as E one day Lsaw them. I did not mention them to 

daughter and I would mùch like to kn 
&lve us a reason 


ae for this appearance, Yours faithfully, _ 
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Was afraid she would think I was delirious. My 
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*« THE MAHATMA LETTERS.” 
To the Editor of the Occutr Review. 


DEAR Sir,—Miss Browning’s somewhat misleading letter in your 
Jast issue appears to call forspreply, particularly as she draws a dis- 
tinction between Mr. Jinarajacasa, who is stated to have published 
certain letters by permission of their writers, and Mr. Barker, whose 
case rests, so she says, on a different basis. For it would be interest-~ 
ing to know whether the permission given to Mr. Jinarajadasa included 
an instruction to omit large and highly significant” portions of the 
text without any of the usual indications of such omission. Thus 
on page 105, line 20, after the words “ mortal eyes,” thirteen lines of 
the original text are omitted, which have an important bearing upon 
the remainder of the letter. (Compare “ Mahatma Letters,” PP. 173-4.) 

And more significant still, on page 27, line 2, after the words 
“Royal Society Period,” a passage is omitted which, in view of 
certain recent scandals in the Society, would, one would have expected, 
have been not only inserted but underlined. (Compare “‘ Mahatma 
Letters,” page 122.) 

These are but two examples out of many. The MS. of the omitted 
portions fills about a quire of foolscap. 

Had these omissions been indicated in the usual manner, comment 
would have been unnecessary; under the circumstances we owe a 
debt of gratitude to Mr. Barker for giving us the opportunity to 
read these letters in the form and with the meaning that their original 
writers intended. 


Yours faithfully, 

102 NORTH SIDE, HUGH CHAPLIN-SMITH, 
CLapHamM Common, S.W.4. President, Battersea and 
Clapham Lodge 

Theosophical Society. 
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WHILE French Metapsychical Resegrch is still in the aftermath of 
the hostile criticism evoked by the negative results of Sorbonne 
experiments cand believes that a world-wide conspiracy has been 
formed against it by materialistic science, as we saw last month, a 
new occasion fer solicitude has risen up i America. So far back 
as December, 1922, THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN offered large cash 
prizes to those who could produce psychical phenomena of a physical 
kind under test conditions laid down by the magazine and satisfactory 
to a committee of judges. The phenomena demanded included 
psychic photography and “ visible psychic manifestation,” presum- 
ably of the ectoplasmic order, all arrangements being in the hands of 
the magazine staff, who appointed the judges to pronounce upon the 
tests and to register their decisions, namely, (1) the Harvard psy- 
chologist, Prof. William McDougall; (2) the physicist, Dr. Daniel F. 
Comstock; (3) Mr. Hereward Carrington; (4) the famous conjurer 
Houdini; (5) the President of the American S.P.R., and (6) Dr. 
Walter Franklin Prince. One of THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN editors, 
Mr. J. Malcolm Bird, became the secretary of these judges and printed 
long reports from time to time in its columns, they adding their 
decisions, usually in a few lines. It follows that the experiments 
and their outcome are not a new story, more especially to readers 
of our London contemporary LicHT. Moreover, they are by no 
means completed if other mediums come forward. Meanwhile, as 
regards the results so far obtained, we have the fullest materials for 
judgment on our part through the Journar of the American S.P.R., 
which devotes more than thirty pages of its last issue to Dr. Prince’s 
account of EXPERIMENTS BY THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, based mainly 
on his own observations at various test séances with the following 
mediums, who had presented themselves in response to /the offer : 
(x) Mr. X, so designated by THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN; (2) the Rev. 
Josie K. Stewart, designated Mrs. Y , as it happens that the ecclesi- 
astical title has been assumed in this case by a woman ; (3) Mrs. 
Elizabeth A. Tomson, of whom at the moment it need be said only 
that she is a medium with a past, meaning that her phenomena are 
Suspect ; (4) Nino Pecoraro, described as “a remarkably muscular 
young Neapolitan.” As regards I=. Prince himself, he is associate- 
editor of the Journat, and is ever memorable for his work in connec- 


Hon withthe epoch-making Case of Doris Fischer. We are acquainted 


therefore not only with his dedication tt i 
; t with 
his zeal therein and the e Wie 


wide range of his experience. When, there- 
the cenduct of the actual investigations ” bY 
eminently fair,” we shall feel that 
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° 
his, report on the experiments and credentials in the case of all the 
meditims is unfavourable to their psychic claims, his reasons being 
given and his account of occurrences at length, we shall not only 
respect his conclusions, but can do no otherwise than accept them, 
especially as they appear to by those of the remaining judges. The 
statements may be summarized thus: (r) Mr. X is supposed to be 
a medium for “trumpet manifestations ” mainly, and no phenomena . 
occurred except when an electrical device proved him to be out of 
his chair. - (2) The special supposed gift of the Rev. Josie K. Stewart 
is the production of “ writing and drawings on cards-held in her hand,” 
but three of her sittings proved complete failures, and at the fourth 
—when, owing to a device of her own, she was free from complete 
inspection—the five cards which were found to have script or designs 
upon them proved to be of a different length, shade and thickness 
than those supplied for the experiment. It remains to say that this 
so-called medium has been for many years “denounced as’a fraud 
by the spiritualistic authorities themselves.” (3) Mrs. Elizabeth A. 
Tomson has been also denounced by the National Spiritualistic Associa- 
tion, and the condition of her sitting for the purposes of THE SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN—iade at the last moment—was that “the place of meet- 
ing should be one over which the committee had no preliminary 
control.” As this was refused she withdrew, and immediately after 
was convicted of fraud at a Spiritualist “ Church ” in Brooklyn. 
(4) Nino Pecoraro is a medium for “ ectoplasmic effects,” and when 
tied by Houdini “in a masterly fashion,” the only phenomena were 
tappings which could be produced by his foot, and there is evidence 
to suggest that they were. On other occasions examination indicated 
that he got partially free from his bonds. Such are the results of 
the proposal made by a prominent American periodical for the pur- 
pose of clearing up the claims of mediumship. It has recently “ ex- 
pressed disappointment that so few mediums have presented them- 
selves for experimentation,” but Dr. Prince says that even “ honest 
psychics are generally a sensitivellot ” ; and that the published account 
of apparatus which might be employed and precautions to be taken 
were calculated to scare away all except “frauds, hardened by ex- 
perience in deception” and willing therefore to gamble on their 
chances with experts. However this may be, the offer of THE SCIEN- 
TIFIC AMERICAN is still open, and a special invitation has been ex- a 
tended to any oneor other of certain well-known psychics mentioned Saas 
by name—e.g. Franek Kluski, $fella C. and Ada Besinnet. If the ; 
prizes are not won, expenses will be paid. Dr. Prince thinks it a 
good opportunity for anyone “ conscious of the supernormal quality 
of his results,” but such a*person will be, equally aware that the 
gifts can never be counted on, and the “free visit to America ~ in 
an unfavourable event may not be sufficiently tempting. While 
doing honour, in conclusion, to the good faith which has actuated 
the undertaking, and while recognizing a different spirit throughout 
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the experiments than would seem to have obtained in those of the 
Sorbonne, it is to be doubted whether any challenge of the kind, 
however generous, is likely to advance the better interests of Psychical 
Research. We must look rather to_investigations such as those 
pursued in France under the auspices{of the Metapsychical Institute, 
embracing opportunities as they offer on every side and pursued 
_with the uttermost patience from year to year. If a certain ground 
is to be reached in the most difficult of all subjects and the most 
i elusive, it will be in this and no_other manner. Psychical Research 
is hampered further meanwhile by the publicity of the new failures, _ 
Among French periodicals, Le VOILE p'IsIs has begun the trans- 
lation of William Postel’s VENETIAN VIRGIN, written in 1555 and 
containing his personal impressions and experiences in respect of a 
saintly woman to whom he was a spiritual father and with whom 
he entered into strange bonds of spiritual sympathy, believing that 
after her death she not merely appeared to him but that her soul 
4 was joined with his own in a mystical union. There is a good account 
1 of Postel and his experiences in Eliphas Lévi’s History or Macıc, 
i Book V, c. 4. He is counted among the most learned men of his 
time and was the first translator of the Hebrew Boox or Formation, 
while legend also ascribes to him a Latin version of the ZOHAR, but 
this has never been found. ... From year to year the May issue 
of LA Revue SPIRITE offers a special interest by its report of the 
annual commemoration at Père-Lachaise cemetery of the passing of 
Allan Kardec : on this last occasion about 130 persons were present 
and many addresses were delivered, testifying to the work of “the 
beloved master”? and to the future extending before it.... We 
are indebted to Psycutca for an account of revelations which have 
appeared in Le Matin on the phenomena produced by or in the 
presence of Erto, the Italian medium: their chief characteristic is 
the radiation of an extraordinary light about his person. He appears 
to have been the subject of careful experiments at the Metapsychical > 
Institute during a period of several thonths, those who assisted being | a 
_ pledged to silence until a decision had been reached. At the end of \ 
Ss 1922 two papers appeared in La Revue Mf&TAPsycHIQUE on the ~ 
eae part of Dr. Sanguinetti and Dr. William Mackenzie of Genoa, indi- 
È ote a belief at the time (x) that every scientific precaution had 
Re he (2) that the phenomena were genuine. - However, 
EE 7 7 E ead and Qur recollection ds that no o 
ee: a a pene part of “hose who conducted them unt 7 
E A a ibution to Le MATIN by Dr. Stephen Chauvet 
£ e Geley, Director of the Metapsychical Institute, 
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found at the bottom of a Pasin in which Erto washed after a par- 
ticuter. séance, as well as trates in his clothes. It is added that the 
medium protests his innocence and offers himself for further 
experiments, while the writer-in Psycuica suggests that the 1922 
phenomena may well have bein genuine, in view of the high testi- 
mony concerning them, but that fraud was practised after owing to 
waning power. It is obvious that there will be joy among Sorbonne 
professors, the chief consolation in the opposite camp being that the 
exposure has emanated therefrom and not from enemies of the subject. 
THEOSOPHY IN THE BRITISH Istess, to be distinguished from the 
older American magazine under the same title, has articles on the 
One Life—understood as the reality of being behind appearances— | 
on the Law of Growth and the relation of Art to Nature. ... THE 
MESSENGER opens with brief words on the Way to God, which is said 
to be one, although from another point of view it appears that the 
ways are many. ... THE HERALD OF THE STAR‘gives “jottings ” 
from the note-book of a Kabalist under the heading of the Inner 
Life, in the course of which he describes Thomas Vaughan, who be- 
longed to the mid-seventeenth century, as “the great mystic and 
teacher of the Dark Ages.” It has puzzled us always as to when 
these Ages began, and we are left now in equal uncertainty as to 
when they may have ended, or whether in very truth they are not 
with us at this hour. . . . THEOSOPHY IN INDIA has a paper on the 
phenomena of “conversion,” affirming that “ history is strewn with 
cases the authenticity of which cannot be challenged,” but that it 
remains “ baffling to the psychologist.” From the standpoint of the 
writer it seems to rank among “the most solemn of all realities,” 
while the spiritual change which it connotes is ascribed to a spiritual 
agency or—in other words—to God. But there is more of the paper 
to follow. . . . THE CANADIAN THEOSOPHIST has a thoughtful article 
on the “Mahatma Letters,” and on the views expressed by Mr. 
William Kingsland and Mr. W. Loftus Hare in the pages of THE 
Occutr Review. It is pointed out that the second writer “ repre- 
sents the neutrality of the Theosophical Society with regard to the 
Masters,” and that the first echoes the conviction of “ nearly all the 
older students ” as regards the internal evidence for “the genuine- 
ness of the letters.” . . . Dr. Rudolf Steiner discourses in ANTHRO- 
POSOPHY or the Life of the Soul and on Easter as part of the Ancient 
Mysteries. We should like to know the authority—if any—among 
records of the past for his præposition“ that there was a Mystery 
Temple in contiguity to some#tinnamed place where “the feast of 
Adonis ” was celebrated and that in this Temple the candidate for 
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Tur Mysticism oF Sound. By Inayat Khan. Depot for Sufi Litera- 
ture, 54 “Above Bar, Southampton. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Inayat Kuan gives the reader of this little book many hints connected 
with the mystical aspect of sourd. He regards vibrations largely as 
influences that emanate from spiritual beings. Music, he points out, is a 
great aid in the attainment of illumination. “ The consciousness by the 
help of music first frees itself from the body and then from the mind, 
This once accomplished, one more step only is needed to attain spiritual 
perfection.” There are poetical passages of great beauty scattered through 
the work which show that Inayat Khan is not merely a writer on Mysticism 
but also a mystic or Sufi himself, one of God’s lovers, of whom Sir Edward 
Arnold wrote :— 
“ Earth’s kingdoms shunning, these true sultans be! 

Rags of the Prison wearing these pass free 

In changeless royal robes invisible, 

For union’s sake enduring poverty. 


” 


MEREDITH STARR. 


HARBOTTLE. By John Hargrave. London: Duckworth & Co. 
Pp. 347. Price 7s. 6d. net. ; 

Tuts modern Pilgrim's Progress, written seriously and with high 

intent, deserves to be approached with interest, and there is a good deal 

to admire in Mr, Hargrave’s volume, which, in its staccato style, reminds 

one of If Winter Comes. 

The pilgrim is, at his first appearance, the editor of an evening news- 
paper, grumbling easily at vexatious trifles such as cold coffee. The war, 
however, deprives him of his children ; his wife finds a fresh lover at the 
age of forty-two, and in his loneliness he broods persistently over “ the 
sin of innate inertia ’—that shirking of work in the protection or creation 
of mundane harmony which makes it easier for greedy and irritable people 
to plunge the world into misery. 

Although he walks many miles in England, his real pilgrimage is, of 
course, from idea toidea. He learns what is the wisdom of artist, shallow- 
pated parson, Scientist, occultist, “ Right Thought ” enthusiast, etc., and 
at last he meets a girl attractive enough but too noble to side-track him 
Again into the domestic path. While he is dreaming of roses the bad 
Erel of 1877 (my metapher for his. wife) comes batk. 
nat aes 1S not a confection''r posing as a medicine-man. “He 
ane (CRs Severity Tequired ‘ko exhibit his husband and wife 
= es ee characterization, and though he is, or was, 
vigorous a thinker and ate selling” Mr. Hutchinson, he is toc 

Si Ser and observer to forfeit all praise for originality. 
W. H. CHESSON. 
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aa 4. By J. S. M. WARD, B.A., F.S.S., 
Author of “ Freersasonry and the Ancient Gods,” etc. ž 
; Demy 8vo, Cloth. xos. 6d. net. < 


CoNTENTS.—PART I. (1) ayot are the ideals which dréw men into Masonry 
(II) Former ideals held by différent bodies of Masons. {II1) The Political Ideal 
(characteristic of Continental Masonry). (IV) The Social Ideal (characteri 
of Anglo-Saxon Masonry). . (V) The Ritualistic Ide (Lodges of Instructi 
(VI) The-Archzological Ideal (Lodges of Research}. (VII) The Mystical ai 
Religious-Ideal.” (VIII) What Mysticism is. (IX) The Great Ideal, i 


PART TAG (X) Vital problems to be faced in modern Freemasonry. 
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‘The Question of beliefs considered essential in Freemasonry. 
between Freemasonry andthe Roman Catholic Church. (XVI) D: 
stitution of Grand Lodge need reforming’? (XVII) The Dangers of the 
chaotic conditions in International Freemasonry (Clandestine Lodges, 
(XVIII) The steps necessary to bring about a real International Masonic O 
zation (Anglo-American Co-operation the keystone of the Masonic Temp 


In this work the author has dealt with various controversial subjects aff 
the position and outlook of Freemasonry in this country and others. His aim 
is to offer constructive theories which may help Masons to attain the idea 
which the Institution ostensibly stands—the universal brotherhood o; 
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wine s By C. T. STRAUSS 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece, 3s. 6 
ContEeNTs.—Preface—The Life of the Buddha—The Doctrin 
The Brotherhood—In Defence of Buddhism. ~ ete 
"A popular account of the Buddha's life an 
drawn from the oldest accessible documents, > 
and prejudices which exist almost u iversally with reg 
presents a lucid account of “ The Religion of Salvation throu 
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D ædia of Bringers of Luck, with their attendant Legends 
Se E from ESE Land—Eastern Lore and Mystery— 
Gipsy Traditions—Ancient Love Charms and Spells—Old World Legends 
—Amulets that Cure Disease and Ward off ‘Danger—The Astrological 
Influence of Birth Dates—Mascots to ensure Business SEES Ne Mean- 
ing of Mcles—the Mystic Power of Cciours—Jewels and Numbers, etc., etc. 


By ELIZABETH VILLIERS. 


Crown 8vo. -26 Illustraticns. Cloth, 5s. net. 
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Have you read : 


SWEDENBORG? 


Not only Blake but also Balzac, Elizabeth Browning, Phillips Brooks, Carlyle, 
Emerson, Paxton Hood, Henry James, Hiram Powers, Sir Alfred Russel 
Wallace, Whittier, and other eminent writers ‘have read him and paid 
tribute to his genius: ; 


4 ; “DIVINE LOVE AND WISDOM,” cloth bound and listed at 2/3, will be sent to 
any interested reader of this advertisement for 1/6, post free, on application to: 
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Modern Astrology 


The leading Magazine of its kind. 
Annual Subscription, 13/6 post free. 


A Specimen Copy will be sent ‘on receipt of 4d. in stamp> fe cover postage. 


Pocket M 3: z ; 
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Horary Astrology. 
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